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PREFACE. 



The Grecian Antiquities of Lambert Bos having been 
lately reprinted in England, and a large impression 
already disposed of, several heads of schools have inti- 
mated that a translation of the original would greatly 
increase its utility : this is now offered to the public, 
and particularly recommended to those who superintend 
the education of youth. It is indeed admirably adapted 
to initiate the youthful student into a knowledge of the 
manners and institutions of the ancient Greeks, without 
which it is absolutely impossible to understand their 
writings. The multifarious topics on which it treats, 
are so perspicuously arranged, so minutely, yet so con- 
cisely explained, that the book itself may very properly 
be denominated an explanatory index. To students at the 
universities this excellent little treatise will be found an 
invaluable companion. To those of them whose various 
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academical pursuits forbid a more frequent perusal of 
the larger works, our author will serve as a faithful 
remembrancer. To others who confine their atten- 
tion more especially to the Greek classics, the refer- 
ences and authorities will open a wide field for future 
research. 

The text, or larger type, is a translation of the An- 
tiquities as they were originally written in Latin by 
Lambert Bos. This may be read either with or with- 
out the notes of Leisner ; which immediately follow the 
text, and besides giving the authorities for every thing 
Bos has asserted, contain a large portion of new matter. 
The whole is enriched with the more recent observa- 
tions of Professor Zeune: these, are distinguished from 
Leisner's by being enclosed in brackets. The authori- 
ties, for the sake of brevity, remain in Latin. 

It must, however, be allowed that Bos has omitted 
some subjects which may very properly be considered 
essential to form a complete treatise on Grecian Anti- 
quities. To supply, therefore, this deficiency without 
interfering with our author's arrangement, an Appendix 
has been added; which consists of selections from 
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Potter and others. These, for the most part, have been 
inserted as they are condensed by Cleveland in his 
Epitome of Grecian Antiquities, published in America. 
The chapters on the *E$OPOI> and Education at Sparta, 
were chiefly compiled from Cragius, de Republica La- 
cedcemoniorum ; the tables of money, weights, and 
measures, from Dr. Arbuthnot. It was deemed un- 
necessary to increase the bulk of the work by subjoin- 
ing the authorities to the Appendix, as they may easily 
be consulted in the originals. 

As to the translation, it was at first intended only to 
have reprinted that by Mr. Stockdale, with the addition 
of Zeune's notes : but this was afterwards found imprac- 
ticable, as the language, generally, was too antiquated, 
and the translation itself incorrect. We have, however, 
made his the basis of the present work, although nearly 
one half has been translated afresh. The occasional 
additions in the body of the work from Heeren, Boeckh, 
&c. are marked with an obelisk in brackets. The trans- 
lator, already under great obligations to Mr. Bailey, 
Editor of the Latin Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, 
as his preceptor, is now still further indebted to him for 

Ad 
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many valuable hints in the present publication. Indeed, 
it was he who first suggested it, and by whose advice 
it was undertaken. 

The favourable reception which the Latin reprint has 
met with, induces us to submit this translation to the 
literary part of the community, in the hope of having 
contributed our mite, at least, towards facilitating the 
knowledge of Grecian Antiquities. 

G.B. 



Cambridge, Oct. 18, 183& 
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BOS'S 

ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE. 



PART I. 

RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 

In treating of the ancient manners and institutions, both 
public and private, sacred, civil, military, and domestic, of 
Greece in general, and of Athens in particular, we shall 
give the preference in our arrangement to the sacred. But 
it may be proper, before we enter upon this subject, to 
premise somewhat concerning the situation of Greece, &c. 

CHAP. I. 

DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, ATTICA, AND ATHENS. 

I. Ancient European Greece* is bounded on the west 
by Epirus; on the north by Macedonia, and part of the 
JEgean "sea ; on the east by the ^Egean, and on the south 
by the Ionian sea. b The country was called 'EXXac, c and 
the inhabitants, "EXX^vec, from one Hellen. d 

( a ) Ancient Greece, in Europe, extended to the JEgean sea, tvrd* Alyai- 
ov ; and in Asia, beyond that sea, tckpav Alyaiou. Paus. Eliac. I. European 
Greece was subdivided into Greece on this side of the Ionian sea ; and into 
Greece beyond that sea ; svrds 'IcovLov, and ncipav 'Ivviov. European Greece 
was called great Greece, /xeyaXrj 'EXXac : Athen. XII, 5, p. 523. Strabo, VI. 
Plin. Ill, 5, and 10. Liv. XXXI, 7. Ovid. Fast. IV, 64. Cic. de Orat. II, 
37. The name of great Greece is taken in another sense in Ovid. Heroid. 
XVI, 340. This great Greece is the cttersor Greece of Liv. VII, 26; the 
Grecia subcisiva of Apuleius, ApoL p. 294. Porpb. Vit Pythag. p. 26. But 
no one has better ascertained Gratia magna, and more clearly marked its 
limits than Mazochius, Comment, in aneas tabula* Heracleenses, Neapol. 
1754, p. 1, diatrib. I, c. 1 — 9. 

( b ) The learned differ with regard to the limits of Ancient Greece. 
Palmerius, Grac. Antiq. c. I. Dionys. Perieg. v. 398. Strabo, VIII. Mela, 
II, 3. [fits greatest length from north|to south is 220g. miles, its greatest 
breadth from east to west, 140g. miles ; superficial contents, 29,600 square 
miles. Heeren's Anc. Hist."] 

( c ) The signification of the word 'EXXav is sometimes more confined, 
sometimes more extensive. (1) This name was given to a single city of 
Phthiotis, built by Hellen, the son of Deucalion. Homer mentions that 
city, 'IX. B, 190. (2) The same name was given to a part of Thessaly 
called Phthia. (3) To all Thessaly. (4) To all Greece; except some- 

B 
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times Peloponnesus, sometimes Macedonia, sometimes (what we should 
least expect,) Thessaly, and sometimes Epirus. Hence, Pausan. Att. c. XI, 
might say : 'Pw/iotots hi od&iva UvjLpov ncportpov nroKifiiivavra lo-fisv "EX- 
Xnva. (5) It was given to Greece situated on this side of the iEgean sea, 
taken in all its extent, and without excepting any of the countries which we 
have just mentioned. (6) Finally, to all the countries inhabited by the 
Greeks, whether situated in Europe or in Asia. — This is proved by Palmer. 
Gtcbc. Antiq. I, 8. [(7) In a more limited sense, sometimes to Athens only, 
and"E\\tjvc? to the Athenians. Fischer, ad. Theoph. Char. p. 5.] 

( d ) Hellen, from whom the word "EWtjve? is said to be derived, most 
authors consider to be the son of Deucalion. Marmor. Oxon. n. 10. 
Thucyd. I, 3. Strabo, VIII. 

* 

II. The name of the first Greeks was not "EXA^cc* but 
rpaucoi;* whence they were called by the Romans Greed. 
This appellation of Greeks, it is true, we find not in 
Homer ; but we meet with it in other old poets and prose- 
writers. It was taken from TpdiKog 9 the son of Thessalus. f 

( e ) This denomination of Tpaucol is found Marm. Oxon. n. 10, 11. 
Aristot. Meteor. I, 14. Lycophr. v. 532, 891, 1195, 1338. The same author 
calls them, v. 605, TpaiKiTat. If the reader is curious to know why the 
Romans preferred the old word, Tpaucol, to the latter one, "EXXtjires, he may 
consult Palmer. Grac. Antiq. I, 2. Plin. IV, 7. Hardvin. sect 40, p. 234. 

( f ) We know not exactly who TpaZicos was. Euseb. Chron. I, de Argiv. 
Reg. n. 35, makes him the father of Thessalus ; and Stephens, at the word 
I><u/co?, makes him his son. It is equally doubted whether the Greeks 
owe their name to that Grs?cus, their king, or whether they took it from 
another source. Hiller derives the word from ypala, the earth. Hesych. 
Tpala n-oXit, ytj rj Kal Arifiyrnp, giving to Graeci the import of ynyeviU, sons 
of the earth. Consult Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 532: or, avroy&ov*? : Kircher 
and Home derive this word from the name of a patriarch, ^T Gen. XI, 

18: whom St. Luke, III, 35, calls *Payav. Caspar Abel, Hut Monarch, p, 
483, makes it come from ypala, an old woman. According to his etymology, 
it is a name of reproach which the other nations applied to the Greeks. He 
strengthens this conjecture by-the words, Gracuhu, and Gracari, which the 
Romans used to express the levity of the Greeks. The same author, how- 
ever, prefers to this etymology, that which is derived from the Celtic word, 
Hitttt i> e * Oigas, the letter gbeingpre fixed, to soften the pronunciation ; as 
the word Khati has been changed into that of Grisones. He supports this 
conjecture by the testimony of Hesychius, who says, that the Greeks were 
formerly called 'Paiicol. 

III. Attica is a famous country of Greece, bounded on 
the east by the iEgean sea; on the south by the Saronic 
gulph ; on the west by Megaris, and on the north by 
Boeotia.* 

(s) Consult, on Attica and its limits, Straboj IX, init. Plin. IV, 7. 
[fits length is 60g. miles, greatest breadth 24g. miles, according to Heeren.] 

Strabo is of opinion, that Megaris once made a part of Attica. Pausan. 
Reimanni Ilias post Homerum, p. 357. For the derivation of Attica, 
which was likewise called Actsea, Acte, Atthis, consult Stephens in 'A*-rt/ ; 
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and Caspar Abel, /. c. p. 606. It is supposed, that Attica, or Atthis, took 
its name from Atthis, the daughter of Cranaus, hy Eust&th. ad Dionys. Per ieg . 
p. 322: Strabo, IX, p. 273: [Pausan. Attic, p. 3.] Consult likewise, on the 
different denominations of Attica, Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 222 et sqq. 
Strab. IX, p. 273. 

IV. Attica was anciently called 'IwWa, (as appears from 
the inscription of an old statue, h ) not indeed from Ion/ the 
son of Xuthus, as the Greeks would have it; but from an 
older Ion/ who is the Javan, son of Japhet, of the He- 
brews. Hence, Greece, in sacred history, is called Javan. k 

( h ) This inscription is found in Strabo, IX. The same geographer asserts, 
that Attica was anciently called Ionia. These are his words : v ' Attikt} to 
iraXaLov y lot via jcal 'la? cKaXelro, Attica was anciently called Ionia and las. 
The same is affirmed by Stephens, at the word 'lav la, and by Hesychius, at 
"leaves. Hence Homer calls the Athenians, not only tcovpoi 'Adt]vaiwv, and 
diifios 'E/osxGfa*, but likewise *Iwi/ts, 'IX. N, 480. 

Q) The Greeks themselves derive the name of Ionia from Ion, the son of 
Xuthus. Herodot. VII, p. 470 : Strab. VII, p. 164; XII, 273. This Ion 
was, according to others, the son of Apollo and Creusa. Apollodor. I, 7, § 
2: Pausan. Attic. I, 29, p. 68. 

(J) The word 'luvia may be derived from a more ancient Ion, which cor- 
responds with the Hebrew word Javan, the son of Japheth, Gen. X, 2. The 
Hebrew word w, without the points, may perhaps be pronounced Ion. 

' TT 

[Evidently so in Josephus, Ant. I, 6 : chro £e 'Iwvdvov 'Iwvia koX ncdvTi<s 
"EXXijves y«yovo<rt.] 

(*) Not only is Greece called jys Javan: Isai. LXVI, 19: Dan. VIII, 

2i : X, 20: Ezek. XXVII, 13, 19:1)^ the Jews to this day call the Greek 
tongue rX\y)> t JavaniU Besides, in ntt^bs* the name of Elishah, the son of 

Javan, which occurs in Gen. X, 4, we have that of Elis, the most ancient 
kingdom of Peloponnesus. Joseph. Antiq. I, 7. Bochart. in Phaleg. Ill, 3. 
Casp. Abel. /. c. p. 486, sqq. 

V. There were many cities in Attica, 1 of which Athens 
was the most celebrated. It was situated near Eleusis, m 
which was famous for the solemnity in honour of Ceres. n 
The circuit of Athens was one hundred and seventy-eight 
stadia. 

( ] ) Consult, on the cities, mountains, and rivers of Attica, Plin. IV, 7. 
Strab. IX. Scylax. p. 47. 

( m ) Next to Athens, Eleusis, or Eleusin, was the most famous city. The 
etymology of this word is uncertain. Pausan. Attic, c. 88, and Harpocrat. 
in 'EXet/o-tirta, think the name comes from Eleusinius, the son of Mercury. 
Others derive it from the Greek verb, e'XOelv, to come, &la tijv TtJ« A»j/u»jt£- 
P<k Z\iv<nv, on account of the coming of Ceres. 

(■) This solemnity was called 'EXtwivia of which we shall speak after- 
wards, in treating of the Grecian festivals. 

(°) See, on the circuit of Athens, Dion. Chrysost Or. VI, p. 87. Aristides, 
Panathen. [p. 149 and 187, ed. J ebb. These stadia must be considered as 

B2 
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pertaining to the citadel : for, according to Aristides, it was a day's march 
to go round the city, the fortifications of which extended even to the 
sea. Wesseling. ad vetera Rom. Itinera, p. 326. Xenoph. Memorab. Socr. 
Ill, 6, 14.] 

VI. It was a very beautiful city ; p the asylum of the 
muses ; the parent of arts and sciences : q hence, the poets 
have justly styled it, the learned Athens. 1 

(p) Consult, on the beauty of Athens, Pausan. Att. and Meursius. The 
beauty of that city produced these verses t>f Lysippus in Dicserch: 

il fitj Ttdiatrat tos 'A0?ji/a?, <rreX«x os £ ^* 

tl $i rtd£aarai t fit} Tidi'ipivcrai d* ovos* 

tl £' evapea-Tuiv, dnroTpi'xt.i*, KavdqXios. 

si nunquam A then as vidisti, stipes es : 

si visa urbe haud captus es, asinus es : 

si captus abis, cantherius es. 
(*) Pericles, in Thucyd. II, 41, calls Athens, Tra&evcis 'EXXo^o*, the 
academy of Greece. Diod. Sic. XIII, 27, calls it, koivov iraidtxrrnpiov irdvra>u 
dvdpioTctav, the school of mankind. Eschines, contr. Ctesiph. p. 293, gives it 
the title of Koivrj Kara<pvyn rtSv 'EXXtji/wi/, the common refuge of the Greeks. 
In iElian. Far. Hist. IV, 6, the Pythian priestess calls it, the common asylum 
of Greece, tj koivij ierria Ttjs 'EXXddo?, because there exiles were most easily 
admitted. Pind. Nem. Od. IV, 29. Aristoph. Nub. 298. Isocrat. Panegyr. Jul. 
Epist. ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem. Of the Latins, Cicer. pro Flacco, c. 26 : de 
Orat. I, 4. Lucret lib. VI, v. 1. Stat. Theb. XII, 500. Nepos, Attico, c. 3. 
Mela, II, 3, 56. Flor. Ill, 5. § 8. [Besides Isocrates' Punegyr. and Pana- 
then. the funeral oration of Pericles may be here cited, Thuc. II, 35—46 : 
the Menexenus of Plato and Aristides' Panathenaica.'] Meursii Athena Attica. 
Muret. V, lib. IV, 1. 

( r ) Propert I, 6, 13; III, 20, 1; and Rhemnius Fannius Palsem. de 
Ponderibus, v. 17, and 39, give Athens the title of learned, docta. Martial, 
VI, 64, v. 17; and Cicero, de Orat. Ill, 11, give it that of tenues, acute, or 
witty. [The city was also famous for the number and magnificence of its 
public buildings, schools, statues, temples, &c. A few edifices in ruins 
remain to this day, of which Robert Sayer has published engravings, which 
have been lately republished at Augsburg.] 

VII. The city was not so large and extensive in former 
as in later times ; for that which was, afterwards, only the 
citadel, at first, constituted the whole city. 8 It was called 
Cecropia, from Cecrops its founder,* which was afterwards 
changed for that of Athens in the reign of Amphictyon. u 

(•) Plin. VII, 56. Anonym, ire/oi aVioreov, c. 1, apud Galeum, p. 85. 
[Aristid. U. p. 99, ed. Jebb. But that renowned citadel, built as it was upon 
an eminence, either, as some think, to provide against inundations; or, 
what is more probable, that it might be more secure from the enemy, is 
called from its situation cfc/wiroXtv, 9} avw iroXt« t toXw dicpd, the citadel, the 
upper city.] 

(') Cecrops gave his name to the city, Plin. VII, 56 : to the country, Apol- 
lodor. Ill, 13 : -to the tribe, Stephens in KtKpovrla. 

( u ) Justin, II, 6. Isidor. Orig. XV, 1. This opinion is combated by 
Hyginus,/a6. 164, who insists that Minerva gave the city her name: and 
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by Plutarch, in Tkeseo, who attributes that honour to Theseus. Meursius 
infers from a passage of Marcian, de Fortuna Athen. that the city was 
named Athens in the reign of Erectheus; an opinion which throws light on 
a passage of Euripides, Here. Fur. 1166, where Athens is called "Rpv)&ti&&v 
wo\t9. I know not on what grounds Potter says that it was called Athens in 
the reign of Ericthonius, (Potter's Archaol. I, 8,) unless he has confounded 
the name of Erectheus with that of Ericthonius. For the other names of 
Athens, see Strabo, IX, p. 273. 

VIII. The learned differ in the etymology of the word 
Athens* Some derive it from the Chaldean thena, to 
study, or teach; and these are of opinion, that this dis- 
tinguishing title was not given to the city, until it became 
famous for literature. 

(») Some derive this name from the Hebrew n3H or K3PT> to karri. 

T * T * 

Others, with Hiller, from ]V1N> a cit X of tQ e Pelasgi, i.e. of strangers, from 
Tinttt *<> arrive. But Casp. Abel, Hist. Monarch, p. 607, takes it from 
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)rPH> robust, strong; and grounds his conjectures on specious reasons. 

Others derive it from Atthis, daughter of Cranaus. Strabo, IX, p. 273. 
Pausan. Attic I, 2. Lastly, according to Plato, it is synonymous with 
QtovoT), divine mind. Another opinion is to be met with in Lackemach. p. 42. 

IX. But it is more probable that it owes its name to 
Pallas, whom the Greeks call *A0ijvti 9 though we must not 
attribute this denomination to the fabulous dispute betwixt 
Neptune and Pallas ; w but to Amphictyon's dedication of 
the city to the patronage of Minerva, 'Afl^,* which is the 
name of that goddess, and seems to be derived from the 
Egyptian tongue.? 

( w ) The reader may consult, on this dispute betwixt Minerva and Nep- 
tune, Apollodor. Ill, IS : Ovid. Met. VI, 70 : Serv. ad Firg. I, Georg. 13 : 
and others cited by Meurs. de regno Athen. I, 10 : and Burman. ad Ovid. I. c. 
and de Jove Fulguratore, c. VIII, p. 281. 

(*) That Amphictyon consecrated the city of Athens to Minerva, we have 
no room to doubt, by reason of the following authorities: Justin, II, 6*. 
Isidor. Orig. XV, 1. On this account the poets call it the city of Pallas, 
JlaXXddov vo\is, jEschyl. Pert. 847. Virginea Cecropis arces, Val. F lace us * 
V, 647- Armigera Tritonidis arces, Petron. c. 5. Notwithstanding these 
authorities, we cannot assert that Athens took its name from that of Miner- 
va. Nor do we expect those who consider, as C. Abel, L c. contends, that 
there were ten cities which formerly went by the name of Athens, to acqui- 
esce in our author's opinion. 

(J) Phurnutus, c 20, says : to o* ovojta ti;s 'AOtjva* hwvrvfiokoynrov ciu 
Tt/V dpxatoTtrra, it is difficult to ascertain the etymology of the word Athens, on 
account of its antiquity ; yet he himself gives some etymologies. Heraclid. 
Allegor. Homer, p. 435. Capellus derives the word Athens from the Hebrew 
>3*)*TN, a mistress. Julian Aurel. de cognonu Deorum Gentil. II, 3, cites some 
etymologies, most of which are false. We meet with a truer one in the 

B3 
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ingenious book of M. Pluche, entitled L'HUtoire du Ciel, 1« I, c. 11, § 14, 
where he derives the name of Athens from the Hebrew JltfiM or ^JftOK 

or n3^tOM» Egyptian yarn or linen, Prov. VII, 16, Minerva, *A6nvd 9 being 

the patroness vQavrucfp, of weaving, and having the epithet ipydvn, work- 
woman, in El. V. H. I, 2. 

X. The Athenians likewise called their city atrrv, the 
city, Kar c£ox»?V, by way of eminence: hence, we often find, 
not only in the Greek, but also in the Latin writers, aorv 
instead of Athens. 2 

( z ) Stephens, at the word 'AXeJavfyem, says : iXiytTo (Alexandria) kot' 
i£oxvv ttoXw, efo cLarv teal 'Adrjuai Kal a'orol teal dirriKol ol ' Adrii/aloi, cms kuI 
iirl 'Pw/kijs Xeycrot ovp\f/ t it was eminently called the city, as Athens was 
called the city, and the Athenians the citizens : and as Rome was likewise called 
(urbs) the city. Hence, as Homer likewise calls Troy simply the city, -jroXis, 
we find there were four ancient cities, which were eminently called the city; 
viz. Troy, Athens, Alexandria in Egypt, and Rome. 

But when the word <7<rrv was applied to Athens, it comprehended not the 
Piraeeus. Nep. IX, 4. The reader may consult Bourdelot, ad Petron. c. 2, 
on the difference betwixt the words, Attici and Athenienses. 

CHAP. II. 

THE DEITIES OF GREECE. 

I. The Greeks, without doubt, received their religion 
partly from the Egyptians,* partly from the Thracians, b to 
whom they were indebted for the name of religion, Qpn^Ktia, 
and partly from the colonies of different nations which 
settled amongst them. c 

(*) Herodotll, p. 102, 123. Diod. Sic. I, p. 25, 62, 86. Spencer, de 
Leg. Hebr. ritual. II, diss. I, sect. 2, p. 650. 

This conjecture is the more probable, because Cecrops and Danaus, the 
founders of Athens and Argos, were Egyptians. See, on Cecrops, Schol. 
Aristoph. ad PI. 773 : Tzetz. ad Lycoph. v. Ill : Th. Gale, ad Apollod. Ill, 
13, p. 85 : and on Danaus, Apollod, II, 1, 4. Plutarch is of a different 
opinion from Herodotus on this subject, in I. de maHgnitate de Herodoti, 
p. 857. 

( b ) Eurip. Khes. v. 943. Aristoph. Ran. 1064. Plut. Alexand. p. 665. 
Suidas in OpnvKEvu. Greg. Nazian. Orat. Ill, p. 100. 

( c ) The Pelasgians, Herodot. II, p. 123 : and the Phoenicians, Herodot V, 
p. 351. 

II. The first Greeks, and many other nations, paid 
divine worship to the sky, sun, moon, stars, and earth. d 
And as they saw that continual motion was a property of 
these bodies, they termed them deol, from the verb duty, 
to run f but OeoQ may be derived from another root. f 

( d ) Socrates in Plat. Cratyl. Plutar. de Plac. phibsoph. I, 6. 
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(*) Plat and Piutar. L c. Phurnutus, Macrob. Saturn. I, 22. 
( f ) It may be derived (1) from the word Zctfc, which in the jEolic dia- 
lect is Aeus, Phurnut. c.2: (2) from the Hebrew >*j: (3) from 8ios t fear: 

(4) from aWiiVf to burn: (5) from 0ca<r0ai, to see: (6) from Oca/oca, I view : 
(7) from ridnpi, I place : (8) from 0», I. e. jroiui. Suicer, Thesaur. Eccles. 
in 0£os. 

III. The very names of their gods are of Egyptian 
origin,* to which were added, from time to time, those of 
other nations. 11 Suffice it to mention the principal deities 
of the Greeks ; for to give a detail of them all would be 
tedious. 

(8) Herodot II, p. 123. 

( h ) The Dioscuri, for instance, Castor and Pollux, were introduced by 
the Pelasgians. Neptune was introduced by the Libyans, Herodot. /. c. 

The Greeks added to their deities those of the nations with whom they 
carried on commerce, provided they were approved by the court of Areopa- 
gus. This we may conclude from Harpocrat. in ''Eiridi'rovs ioprdv, from 
Etymol. M. from Suidas, and particularly, from Justin Martyr, Exhort ad 
GentiL p. 20, C. This custom explains what we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, XVII, 19. The same may be inferred from the feast of the 
Qeo££vu>t t strange gods, of which Casaubon speaks, ad Athenavm, IX, 3, p. 405. 
[It was a capital offence to worship gods not duly approved by public 
authority. Hence it happened that Socrates was condemned for this 
crime. Servius, ad Firg. JEn. VIII, 185, and Witsii JEgypt. p. 81.] 

Finally, that they might not omit the adoration of any deities, they even 
worshipped the unknown gods. Pausan. Eliac. I, 14. Lucian. Philopatr. 
Act XVII, 23. 

Consult, on the idolomania of the Athenians, Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 
804, who throws considerable light on Acts, XVII, 16, 22. 

IV. The classes of their gods corresponded with the 
different parts of the creation. They had their celestial, 
their terrestrial, and their infernal deities. Their celestial 
deities were styled ivovpdviot, 'OXvpmoL, dddvaroi, celestial, 
Olympian, immortal. 1 Their gods of the earth iwtxOovtoi, 
^ff>w£g, terrestrial, heroes) Their deities of the infernal 
regions were termed xQovtoi, viroxdoviot, KarayQovtoi, subter- 
ranean.* The first and most solemn worship was devoted 
to the celestial gods ; the second, or inferior worship, to the 
terrestrial deities ; and the third, or lowest, to those of the 
infernal regions. 

(*) They are likewise called by the poets ovpavidai, and ovpaviuvt*. 
Aristoph. Schol. ad Nub. v. 246, makes a distinction betwixt the gods called 
ovpavitovis, and those called 'OXu/mtmh ; giving the former title to the old 
gods under Saturn ; and the latter to the later ones under Jupiter. Diodor. 
Sic. IV, p. 223. iElian. V. H. V, 12. 

(J) They likewise called them eViycuu ; and in this class were compre- 
hended the gods of the sea, Qakdarcrioi. 
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( k ) They likewise gave them the epithets vTcoraprdpioi, Srvyioi. 

Consult, on this division, the golden verses of Pythagoras, where we also 
learn to whom of the gods the principal homage was paid. Porphyr. de 
antro Nymph, p. 233, L 42 : and the preface of Salmasius, ad Tabulam CebetU. 
The learned make use of this division to clear up some passages of Scrip- 
ture : Exod. XX, 4. Phil. II, 10. [The gods called lyx* '/" 04 * x^vioi t some- 
times iirtxBovioi (in Latin, indigetes, indigent,) appear to be heroes deified in 
a particular place and considered its guardians. Thus it is applied to 
ASneas, v. c. Dionys. Hal. Arch. I, 64. Liv. I, 2. Heyn. ad Virg. Georg. 
I, 498.] 

V. Of these deities, twelve were the most honoured ; l 
they were called peydXot 0col, the great god$. m They had 
the following names : n 



Zci/£, Jupiter, 
TIvmiI£>v % Neptune, 
'Aira'AXci/P, Apollo. 
IlaXXac, Minerva, 
ArjfjLiJTrfp, Ceres. 
"H0cu0Toc, Vulcan. 



"Hpa, Juno. 
"Apiyc* Mars. 
'Eppjc, Mercury, 
"Af>r£/jec, Diana. 
'AtypoSirri, Venus. 
'Eor/a, Vesta. 



(!) Consult, on this number of the twelve gods, G. d'Arnaud, de diis 
nrapiSpon, c. 6, sq. Philip ranked himself with these gods, Diod. Sic. XVI, 
whence he had the surname of the thirteenth god, tpio-icaitiiiearos 0«os f 
Stob. Serm. 147. Demades was for joining to this class, Alexander the 
Great, JElian. V.H.V, 12. It appears, however, that these twelve were 
the only gods who were styled 'OXu/mtwh, Kuhn. ad Milan. V. H. V, 12. Yet 
Bacchus and Hercules had also this title, according to the authority of 
Diod. Sic. IV, p. 223. 

( m ) I question whether the title fitydXoi Qiol was given them by any of 
the Greeks, except an unknown poet, from whom we have the following 
verses : 

SwBticd tlo-i Qtol fiiyaXoi, Ztu?, "H/mz, UoertidtSv, 

Aijfiyrtjp, 'E/o/it/s, 'Eoria, KvXXooro&js, 
Oot/Soc, ivvdXtos t* *A/ot/s, IlaXXas t', *A<ppo&irti t 
M ApTtfiis f etoi Btol iooSiKa ol pcyaXot. 

Kuhn. ad Pautan. Messen. c. 1, p. 281. The Greeks called them simply the 
twelve gods, ol SwStKa dtot. Aristoph. Av. 95. Diod. Sic. XVI, p. 482. 
Apollod. Ill, 13, § 1. JEXiBii. V. H. VIII, 12. Pausan. Attic, c. 40, p. 96. 
Pindar, Ol Od. X, calls them, titAfaica <foa#crcc, the twelve kings. The title 
of great gods was likewise given to other deities who were not of the number 
of these twelve. To Castor and Pollux, for example, Paus. Arcad. c. 21. To 
Proserpine, Paus. Arcad. c.31. See d'Arnaud, de diis irapiSpots, c. 22. 
Eisner, ad Act. XIX, 27. Ovid. VI, Met. v. 27, calls them, bis sex calestes. 
Plautus alludes to this number of twelve gods, Epidic. V, 1. Sueton. Aug. 

c.70. 

The Latin authors also often mention the great gods. Virg.iEn. Ill, 12. 
Catull. carm. 14. Petron. c. 140. 

(*) We meet with these names of the twelve gods in the Schoi. of Apol- 
lon. Rhod. 1. II, p. 158. They are contained in the two Greek distichs 
cited above, which we find in Feithius, Antiq. Homer. I, 1, § 4, who attri- 
butes them to an old poet. Ennius has translated them into two Latin 
hexameters, which e to be found in Apul. de Deo Socrat. and Martian. 
Capell. p. 15. 
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VI. The Athenians had the greatest veneration for these 
gods, the figures of whom were painted in the portico of 
the Ceramicus. They had likewise erected to their honour 
an altar, which they called fiwfiog r&v Mdexa Oediv, the altar 
of the twelve gods? 

(°) Pausan. Attic, c. 3. The same author informs us, c. 40, that there was 
a temple at Megara, in which were the statues of the twelve gods, 
(?) Thucyd.VI,54. 

VII. They gave them different epithets in consequence 
of the different functions which they assigned them. q To 
understand the Greek authors, especially the poets, we 
should be acquainted with these epithets. 

(4) The reader may consult, on this multitude of epithets, (iroXuwvu/iua) 
Spanhem. ad Callim. h, in Dian, v. 7, p. 119. Anstot de Mundo, c. 7. 
Lucian. Timon. [The various surnames of the gods may, for the most part, 
be reduced to these several classes: those which they appear to have 
received (1) from their power and dignity; as Zeds uitotov, traTijp dvdptZu 
•re Oewv t«, Juno regina : (2) from their prerogatives, which they were supposed 
to have obtained by lot, and from the benefits, which they conferred on the human 
race; as Zeus ofiftpios, /3/oovraTos, 'AiroKkutv dirorpoiratos : (3) from the 
situation of their temples; as Apollo Delphicus, Juno Samia, Diana Ephesia; 
(4) from a remarkable action; as Zeus yiyairro<t>6vo? ; (5) from their origin, 
e.g, Minerva rpiToytvtta ; (6) from a part of the body; as Minerva y\av- 
Kunrif, Venus KaWiirvyos : (7) from the devices (commonly called attributes) 
which the statues represented them as having, e. g. 'AiroWuv to£o<£o/do«, Aio- 
vvcro? \fri\dv, winged : (8) from their pursuits and dispositions, "Aprefiis atvvtj- 
ytTis, Zttk yvvat,KO(pik.i\<2 : (9) from the nations by whom they were worship- 
ped; as Ztvs HtkacryiKO*, *£\Xtfvt09, -jraveXXtjvtos.] 

VIII. The sky was the department of Jupiter. 1 Hence 
he was deemed the god of tempests. 8 The following titles 

were given him : ofji(5ptoc, 9 viriQQ* aorepomynjc, darrpairaioe., kcltcl- 

/Jarjyc> u lipovraiosJ Other epithets were given him, relative 
to the wants of men, for which he was thought to provide ; w 

Viz. £iviO£, X C0€OTlOC, y € TCHplLOQ,* QlXlOQf* OpKlOQ* «tC£CTtOC, C OfAOyyiOC,* 

fiaaiXeve.* VKriwravxoc,J 

( r ) Homer. 'IX. 0, 192. Callim. h, in Jov, v. 59. 

(*) Athensus, XV, 5. Phurnut c. 9. 

(*) Jupiter, ouPpiov, t'eVios, vtov, i/c/xaios, showery, rainy. Lycophr. v. 160. 
Apollon. Rhod. II, v. 524. The reader will find more particulars in Brouk- 
hus. ad TibulLl, 8, v. 26, and in Burmann. de Jov, Fulgurat. c.v, p. 264. 
[From the same circumstance he is called vt^eXrjye/MTtjs, cloud-gathering; 
operivt(t>v*, cloud-raising; alBpiov, serene,'] 

C°) 'A«rr«fMHrirnj«, Hesiod. 6,390. % Aarpavaios, Arist de Mundo, c. 7. 
Karaipdrtiv, Aristoph. Elp, v. 42. These are epithets given him from 
lightning. Burman. de Jov. Fulg. [He is likewise called Ktpavvto*, Paus, p. 
162, 4: dpyucipavvos, 'IX. T, 21 : TtpTrucipavvo?, 'IX. A, 419.] 

( T ) Jupiter ppovralo*, Arist. de Mundo, c. 7. 'Epiydowroi, Hesiod. 9, 41. 
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The thunderer. [From thunder he is also named alytoxo?, h. e. itnvtiuv 
iptfivrjv alylda ncatri, 'IX. A, 167 : tpiPptfiirris, 'IX. N, 623 : ttyt/fye/tertic, 'IX. 
A, 354 : ipurpdpayos, Hes. 6, 815 : papvierviro*) E, 79 : iplySoviro?, 'IX. 
H,411.] 

( w ) Aristot. de Mundo, c. 7* Phurnut. c. 2* Senec. Qm. Mi*. II, 45. 
(x) 25c'v(oc, hospitable t Aristot. de Mundo, c. 7. Qui jura dot hospitibus, 
Virg. JEn. I, 735. 

(r) 'E^tflrTtos, or tVioTTtot, wAo presides over domestic society, Herodot. I, 
p. 18. 

(*) 'Erai/octo?, protector of society, 6 c4>o/>osrtj? tv t?j tTatpta Koivtovtav, as 
Eustathius explains it, '0$. X, p. 790, 1. 18. Athen. XIII, 4. 

(■) 4>tXtoy, patron of friendship* Lucian. Timon. Aristot de Mundo, c. 7. 

(*») "OpKLot, guardian of oaths. Pausan. I, Eliac. c.44, pag. 441. Lucian. 
Timon. 

(c) 'Iicco-tof, iKeTnato*, protector of suppliants. Homer. *Od. N, 212. [M«- 
XiX"*, propitious. Pausan. 35, 35 : compare Gramraius, /. l.~\ 

I have taken a part of these notes from a dissertation entitled, Zets Uc- 
Tijctoc, Lips. 1788, 

(<) 'Opoyvios, kindred, Sid Ttjv tow ylvovs Koivuvlav Qtoi* t* ical dvBpco- 
nroit, on account of the common origin of gods and men, Dion. Chrys. Oraf. I, p. 8. 
Aristoph. Bar/9, y. 762. Aristot. <fe Mundo, c. 7. [Schol. Aristoph. Ifcc. 845, 
says, oi dStkQol, his brethren supplicated him. Gram mi us, Hist. Deor. ex 
Xenoph. p. 16, thinks that he is hence called ytviBXun, Pindar. PyfA. 4, 297.] 

(e) BacrtXcuv, Aristoph. Nub. I. Xenoph. 'Ava/3. VI, 1. The reason why 
Jupiter is so called is to be found in the Schol. of Aristoph. L c. and in Dion. 
Chrys. Orat. I. In the same sense, he is called *v*£, sovereign. Sometimes 
he is called dva£ /tanXcu?, the sovereign king. And sometimes, ava£ dudx- 
twv, king of kings. Spanhem. ad CaUim. h. in Jov. v. 2 : and Zed* Tvpavvo*. 
Aristoph. Nub. 564. 

(f) Sictjirrouxo?, the sceptre-bearer. Beger. Thesaur. Brandenburg. T. I, p. 
80. [To these may be added other surnames of Jupiter, as tXtvdtpiov, the 
protector of liberty. Under this title he was worshipped by the Athenians 
after their victory at Marathon, according to Aristides, T. I, p. 125 ; and by 
the other Greeks, when the Persians were defeated at Platsa?, as Barnes 
argues from Pausanias, on Eurip. Khes. 358 : Tponrtuo?, who puts to flight 
the enemy, Eurip. Elect. 671. From the places, where he was worshipped, 
'Idatof, Sii/atxtrtif, 'HXctoc, Alrvatov, Nc/tieatoc, Qtmrptordv, Atadtovaiov, 
Kdcrios, from mount Casius, &c] 

IX. Apollo, from the benefits for which mankind were 
indebted to him/ and from the arts and sciences, which he 
was said to have invented,* was called dirorpoVatoc, 1 aXc£/j:aico£,3 

dyvuvQ, ayvianyci k XoJ/ac, 1 HvOioc, 9 m vaiav™ ev\vpac 9 ° iKarrjfioXog, 
iKaepyoc? roJfrpopog.* 1 

(*) These benefits are enumerated by Diod. Sic. I, v, p. 341. 

( h ) SchoL Horn. 'IX. A, 603 : 

rtacrapt* ti xi/at dvaridtvrai TtS 'AxoXXtoia, 
[tovo-ucn*, Tof-iKtj, larrpucy, ftaprtjct). 
Four arts are ascribed to Apollo, music, archery, medicine, divination. 
(*) ' Atrorpajraiot, who keeps us from dangers, dtroaoptrnU r&u tcaicwv, 
Aristoph. Pint. 359. This epithet has likewise been applied to other gods, 
Pausan. Corinth, c XI. 
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(J) *AX«£/ica4co«, evil-averting, Macrob. Saturn, 1, 17. [Also Meurs. Cera- 
mic. Gem. c. 4.] 

(k) 'Ayvuvv, dyvuvrn*, who presides over roads, Aristoph. Vesp. 870. 
Horat. IV, Od. VI, v. 28. Macrob. Sat. I, 9, gives a reason for this deno- 
mination. 

(i) Ao££a?, oblique, meandrous, Aristoph. Pint. 8, where the Scholiast 
assigns two reasons for this epithet. A third may be found in the Scholiast 
of Callimachus, in Dion. v. 204. Tzetz. ad Lycophr. v. 1467, interprets it 
by \o£ox/>n«7*a»v, giving ambiguous responses. Phurnut. c. 32. Macrob. Sat, 
1,17. 

(») Tlvdiov, Pythian, and Delphian, being, perhaps, of the same import. 
For Pytho and Delphi were names of the same city. Pausan* Phocic. 6. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 865. Phurnut. c. 32. Macrob. Sat. I, 17. 

(n) Uaidv and iraiwv, healing, jEschyl. Agamemn. 153. . Aristoph. Vesp. 
496. We find the reason for this title in Callimachus, h. in ApolL v. 97. 
Macrob. /. c. He has the same epithets in the Latin writers, Cic. Verr. IV, 
57. Gratius, Cyneg. 426. 

(•) IZvXvpas, the masterly player on the harp, Aristoph. Bicrfio<p. 978. 

(P) 'Ejcotij/SoXo*, «*ctj/9oXos, cVae/Dyo?, «#caTtj/3«X«Ttj», who throws his 
darts far, i. e. his rays. Horn. 'IX. A, 370, 474: '(kotos, v. 385. Phurnut. c. 
32. Heraclid. Alleg. Horn. p. 417. Macrob. I, 17. 

(q) To£<x£o/ooy, or rogue?, in Hesychius, the bow-bearer: Tojf tofiotaiv 
*X WV 9 Horn. 'IX. A, 45 ; ro£a, /StXtf, ictjXa, are the rays of the sun. This 
epithet differs not from the preceding. 'H ro£o<p6po? is the same with 
Diana in Aristoph. Qtaruo<p. 979. [Schtitz. ad JEsch. Sept. adv. Theb. 147, 
explains the origin of Apollo Xu*re*o« or Xwcatot, the destroyer of wolves, 
For Apollo Amyclaus, consult Heynii Antiquar. Aufsatz. 1 St p. 74, sqq.] 

X. Neptune had the names of d\w»ff, r aXi/w'oW, 8 irovnoc,* 

tjnrtoc 11 

(r) *AXv*o«, i. e. 0a\d<rartos, cWXto?, marine, Aristoph. Lysist. 404. He is 
likewise styled ireXayalo*, Pausan. Achate. XXI, 

(») 'AXtfJutiutv, ruling the sea, Aristoph, Qto-fiotp. v. 330. 

(t) noVrtot , marine, Aristoph. A e. 

(") lirrto*, equestrian, Aristoph. AM. 83. He was also called tmrttot, 
Eurip. Phamiss. 1701. 'Imrijye'nys, Lycoph. 767. See, for the causes of this 
title, Barnes, ad Euripid. Rhes. 187. Spanhem. ad Aristoph. Nub. 83. Pausan. 
Achate. 21. [Eudocia, in Ion. p. 343, thinks that, perhaps, he was so called 
airo tov raxttav nji/ did daXdo-arjs 666v tlvai, KaQdirtp 'Ltncovi ijfuSv rats 
vav<rl xp^l^^cav. He is also surnamed yaiijoxo* and BtfttXiovxos, because, 
as the same author writes, /. /. tovavil «V avr« jctt/ie'vov tou dvcpaXfc 
icrrdvai tu otai/taTa eVi «rfa yifc. Eudocia, & 1, says, that on account of 
the extent of the sea, he is called ttipwrrtpvov, etipvuifav and tvpvpon*.'] 

XI. Mars, those of j3a6Wo'X£/ioc, v x<&**oc, w &c. 

(*) BaOirrroXtfxos, exceeding warlike, Pindar. Pyth. Od. II, v. 2. 

(w) XaXxtos, brazen. He was likewise called x a ^ K0 X iru>v t wearing a 
brazen coat of mail. [He is also called jiiaupdvo* and /fy> oroXotyov, from 
soldiers slaughtering each other : and dXaXd£ios from their shouting as they 
join battle.] 

XII. Mercury, eVaywVioc,* ffrpo^cuoc,* ipiroXaioc* ipioy- 
viDS* SoXioc* rjyepoyios* 
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(*) 'Evayuvtot, the president of combats, Aristoph. Pfo*. 1162, and Span 
hem. 

(j)2rpo<t>aiot t the guardian of doors, Aristoph. Pint. 1154; from errpo<ptv9, 
the hinge of a door. 

(«) 'E/nroXaios, encouraging trade. He is also styled ifitropuSv iincrra- 
Tijt, the god who presides over commerce. Aristoph. Plut. 1156. Phurn. c. 16. 
[From the same prerogative he iq surnamed icepowov, god of gain : also &yo- 
paiov, because he is, to use the words of Eudocia, eVi<ricoiro* t«v dyopa£ov- 
T»it ti n TrnrpaaKoin-w, the guardian of those who buy and sell : thus it was 
on the brazen statue of Mercury in the market-place at Athens. Junius, de 
Pict. vett. p. 92.] 

(») •E/moui/iov, of great service to mortals. Horn. 'IX. Q, 360. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1175. M£yaXo<£*X?js f diro tow ovtlv. Phurnut. c. 16. 

(*>) AoXio*, artful Aristoph. Plut. 1158. Callidus quidquid placuit jocoso 
jcondere furto. Hor. I, Od. 12. 

(c) 'Hytfiavtos, oSnyov, ivodto?, a guide. Aristoph. Plut. 1160. [He is also 
styled dpytiff>6vTri?, the slayer of Argus: JCvWrjuiov, from Cyllene, a moun- 
tain in Arcadia: vopuos, the keeper of cattle: Stdtcrcop, either, the messenger 
of the gods, or, the conductor of the souls of the dead to the regions of bliss : rp l " 
K£</>a\os, from his statues where three ways meet.] 

XIII. Vulcan, kKvtotixvtiq^ *;Xvro£pyoc, e xavSa/jtarwf). f 

(d) KXvTOTexvtls, the great artist. Homer. 'IX. A, 571. 

(e) KXuroe/oyos, the famous artificer, Horn. 'IX. 9, 345. 

( f ) TlavdafidToop, the all-subduer. In Lucian, this epithet is given to 
thunder ; in Homer, 'IX. Q, 5, to sleep. 

In Musaeus, v. 200, to love : in the Anthol. 1. VII, ep. 29, to gold: IV, 8, 
to Hercules : IV, p. 472, to death. 

XIV. Juno, Tekeiaf &c. 

(s) TeXeio, who presides over marriages, to whom reXeioi ydfioi were a 
particular care. Aristoph. 6e<r/uo<^>. 882. She had likewise the epithet 
ya/xrjXios, which is of the same import Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Jov. v. 57. 
Diod. Sic. V, p. 340. 

XV. Minerva, lpydvr) 9 h Evpt<riTt'xyoQ % i 7roXv/3ovXo£,J woXv/ii?- 
riCi k Zatypwv} TpiToyiveia $ m xpvo-o'Xoyxoc> n ykavKwns* voklnc** 
woXidcP 7roX«owx°C» r «fXj?Sovx° c > 8 epvvlTrroXiQ.* 

(h) 'Epydvrj. inventress of arts. jElian. V.H. I, 2. Diod. I, 5, p. 340, 
says she was so called, Sid to evps.lv iroWd t&v <pik.or£xvo»v ipyutv, because 
to her we owe many inventions which exercise the skill of the ingenious. 

(*) 'Evpt<rlTix»o* t inventress of arts. Orph. h. XXXI, v. 17. 

(j) Uo\v^ov\o^fertile in counsel Horn. 'IX. E, 260. 

(k) TLo\vfirrris,full of wisdom and prudence. Horn. h. in Pal lad. v. 2. 

(i) Aai<ppcov, wise or warlike. See, on this double signification, Scherpe- 
zeel. ad Horn. 'IX. B, 23. Homer gives this title to other deities. 

(m) TpiToyivtia. [f So called because she had a temple near the lake Tri- 
tonis, in Africa (which is the common account) : or from rpirw, the head, 
and yiivofxai, to be born, as being born from the head of Jupiter ; or because 
to rptiv lyytwa rots iyfbpobs, she struck terror into her enemies. See other 
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explanations in Eustath. in Homer. 504, 25.] Hesiod. Theog. v. 924. Phur- 
nut. c. 20. Schol. Aristopb. ad Nub. Ill, 985. Cleric, ad Hesiod. O. 895. 

(») X/ow<roXoyx OT » having a golden lance. Eurip. in Ion. v. 9. 

(«) rXawKwiris, blue-eyed. Horn. 'IX. A, 206. Gel. II, 26. 

(P) HoXtTts ; Ionic, -jroXtnriff ; Doric, ttoXiotis, tit ess. Pans. Arcad. c. 47. 

(ty and ( r ) IloXto* and iroXiovxo^, patroness of the city, h. e. of Athens. 
Aristoph. Nub. v. 598. 

Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Pall. v. 53. 

(«) KXpdovxo?, key-bearing ; as one to whom the keys or government of 
the city was intrusted : keys being an emblem of government. Aristoph. 
6. 1153. Isaiah, XXII, 22. Revelations, I, 18. Schwarzii diss, de Diis 
clavigeris. 

(*) '"RpvaiirroXis, protectress of towns. Homer, h. I, in Pall. v. 1 ; and h. II, 
v. 3. [She is also styled aTpvTtcvri, indefatigable : Xaotrtroos, inciting men to 
wear: Xtifri*, plundering: dXaXicofiivrjU, diro tov £XaX#cE7i/, from strenuously 
assisting, or from Alalcomenat, a town in Boeotia, where she had a temple : 
irpovaia, from a temple which she had at Delphi ; but at Athens she was 
worshipped as vpovoia, from her foresight: (Meurs. Lectt. Attic, p. 87.) 
XaXicioiKos, from her brazen temple at Sparta.] 

XVI. Diana, elXel&vta,* Xoxeia* dyporipa™ icvvnymc** 
Qtlprjfreipa? io)(£aipa, z To£o<p6pOQ t * &c. 

(■) BlXtiBvia, that presides over births, §c. Her province, with respect to 
them, is the same with Juno's. Callim. h. in Jov. v. 12 ; h. in Dian. v. 22, 23. 
Horat. Poem. Secul. v. 13. Phurnut. c. 13. 

(?) Aoxeta, or Xoxta, the goddess of child-bed. Artemid. II, 25. Plut. 
Sympos. 3. Spanhem. ad Callim. p. 148. 

( w ) ' Ay portpa, the inhabitant of forests, the huntress. Aristoph. Equ. 657. 
Lennep. ad Coluth. in Animadv. p. 132, sq. 

(*) Kvitryert?, Kvvriyos, from following the hounds. Aristoph. Lys. v. 1271. 

(y) 6i)/oiJT£i/i>a, from killing wild beasts. [From this pursuit she is also 
called QripoKrovo*, i\a<pi](36\o?, and 6pt<ri<j>otros : but she is supposed to be 
styled r jc<xtij Tpip.op<pos, on account of the triple form of the moon, or because 
she was adored where three ways met ; and from hence, also, called -rpio- 
£iTi«, as being t£v Tptodtav tVcwrTH?.] 

(*) 'lox*cLipa, delighting in archery. Homer, h. in Apoll. v. 15. Hesiod. 
e. 14. 

(*) To£o<p6po? y armed with a bow. Aristoph. 0. 979. 

XVII. Ceres, Kovporpofoc.,* &c. 

( b ) HLovporp6<pos, the nurse of boys. Hesych. BvnTwv dpiirrtipa itponc&v- 
Twir, the nourisher of all mortals. Orph. in h. 89, 7. She was the same as 
the earth. Hence Aristoph. 9. 307, and Paus. Att. 22, give this epithet to 
the earth. There were yet other divinities who were appointed Kovporp6<f>oi 
by Jupiter to give sustenance to mortals. Cleric, ad Hes. O. v. 450. 

XVIII. Venus, ovpavlaf craina, d ij cV mjVoic, 6 icdvtirifMtf 
ycv£TvXXi«, g &c. 

(«) Otpavia, celestial, who inspired pure love. Pausan. Photic, c. 16. 
Kuhn. adh.l. Meurs. ad Lycoph, v. 112. 
(A) 'Bratpa, mistress. A then. XIII, 4. 
f •) *H iv fcrjirow, goddess of gardens. Pausan. Attic. XIX. 

C 
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(f) TL&v&nfiov, public, common, popular, terrestrial, who exciteth lust Pausan. 
Bceot. XVI, and VI, 25. 

(f ) IWtwXXis, tj Ttfc yevitrtun t<popoi, who presides over generation. Aris- 
toph. Nub. v. 52. Lysistr. v. 2. Consult, on the other epithets of Venus, 
Lennep. ad Coluth, p. 91 : and on the name, 'AQpodlrrj, Ovid. Met. IV, 
538. Pluche, Hist, du del. T. 1, p. 161. [Heynius, in Antiquar. Aufsatz. p. 
115, sqq. where he treats of the surnames of Venus and the different forms, 
under which she is represented by the ancient statues, is well worth the 
scholar's perusal.] 

XIX. Vesta, warpya, the tutelary goddess of the coun- 
try, i. e. of Greece. See Sophocles's Electra, 887. 

XX. Besides these divinities, there were the dalfwreg, 
demons, who were supposed to be of a later existence. 11 
Several men too, illustrious for their exploits, or their virtue, 
were ranked with the gods ; and these they termed ypweg, 
heroes. 1 

( h ) The daijuiovts signify intermediate beings betwixt the divine and 
human nature. Plut. de Orac. Def. p. 415. Jamblich. de Myst. c. V, p. 8. 
Such were Pluto, Pan, the Satyrs. [Consult Jacob, de Rhcer. Fer. Daventr. 
p. 112.] 

(*) The heroes were called tj/ufOcot, demi-gods. Some of them owed their 
birth to gods ; others were the sons of mere mortals, whom their virtues had 
raised to the rank of the gods, and whose worship and honours they shared. 
The definition of the word hero is to be found in Lucian. Dialog. Mort. Ill, 
p. 267, Ed. Graev. 

Such were Bacchus, Hercules, Castor and Pollux, .Aesculapius, Achilles, 
Menelaus, Helen. Cleomedes of Astypalaea, is said to have been the last of 
these heroes. Pausan. Eliac. post. c. IX. See Lloydius. 

XXI. The demons were looked upon as ministers of the 
gods in the government of human affairs ;J as interpreters 
and mediators for mankind with the supreme being.* 

(J) Hesiod. 'Epy. v. 122. 

( k ) Plato, in Sympos. p. 327. Max. Tyr. diss. 26, 27. 

XXII. The Athenians likewise adopted foreign deities, 1 
and raised altars to them. m But their worship was not per- 
mitted without a public decree. 11 It could not be introduced 
by individuals. 

(') The foreign deities were called Ocol £ciu«col, in opposition to the 
iraT/ocooc, those of their own country. That the Athenians worshipped such 
gods, see in Hesychius Biol frvucol. The Eleans had these deities, Pausan, 
Eliac. prior- c 15. 

( m ) Hieronym. Comment, ad Tit 1. 

( n ) The public worship of the new deities was not permitted without 
the approbation of 'the court of the Areopagus. Isocrates, in Areopagitico, 
p. 188, Ed. Basil. 1558. Just. Mart, in trapaivitrti irpos *E\\nvav, p. 20. Har» 
pocr. in eiriOtroi/s ioprd*. 

(°) For this reason the Athenians would not allow St. Paul this innova- 
tion. Acts, XVII, 18. 
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They even adored unknown gods? and erected altars to 
them, which they called fiuuol avwyvfioi, the anonymous 
altars.* 

(p) The passage 9f Pausanias, Eliac. I, c. 14, which is commonly cited, 
proves nothing ; because he here refers to the unknown gods of Olympia. 
See Philostrat. in vit. Apollon. VI, 3. [Pausanias, Attic, p. 1, mentions the 
altars of unknown gods, heroes, &c.J Wolf, in Cutis Philol. ad Act. 
XVII, 23. 

(*) Diog. Laert. I, § 110. 



CHAP. III. 

SACRED PLACES. 

I. Adoration was paid to these deities in places con- 
secrated to their worship. Of such places, there were three 
kinds. The first were called refUvri, fields set apart? 
though this word has sometimes a more extensive signifi- 
cation. b The second, aAonj, sacred groves. The third, 
raol, or lepa, temples, or sacred buildings.* 

(*) This word is derived from rifivttv, to divide, to separate. Pausanias, 
Eliac. II, c. 6. 

(*>) Ttfiivrj are, properly, places set apart [in the open air, as in Xenopli. 
Cyrop. VII, 5, 35; VIII, 3, 1. Hesych. h. ».] from profane uses, and con- 
secrated to the gods. And as the same definition may be applied to the 
sacred groves and the temples, so we find rfyuvos sometimes used for either. 
Perizon. ad JEUan. VI, 1. 

( e ) On the sacred woods, Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Dian. v. 38. Eschen- 
bach. diss. Acad. Ill, de GentiHum consecratis Lucis, p. 133. Feith. Antiq. 
Horn. I, 3, § 2. 

( d ) 'Icpa, sc. oltcrifiaTa, sacred edifices. Naol, from vaUiv, to inhabit, as if 
the gods made them their habitations. Thus Homer, h. in Met cur. v. 251, 
calls them 0ca»v Upol Sopot, the sacred houses of the gods. 

II. The Greeks seem to have taken from the Egyptians 
the custom of erecting temples. e 

(«) Herodot II, p. 102. [Spencer, de Legg. Hebr. ritual, p. 1190, men- 
tions the error of those who refer the origin of temples to Deucalion ; and 
p. 1198, relates the true causes, why the ancients, in the first instance, built 
temples in honour of heroes.] 

III. They were built either in the most elevated part of 
their cities ; f or without the cities, on mountains ; g tne gate 
facing the east. h 

(0 Homer. 'IX. X, 170. Vitruv. I, 7. Hence, going to the temple was 
expressed by dvapaivuv, apipxeeOai, to ascend. JElian. V. H. Ill, 37. 

(*) Pausan. Phocic. c 35, 37, 39; Arcad. 15, 23; Corinth. 36; Lacon. 25, 
34. Freytag. diss, de Sacris gentium in montibus. 

c2 
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( h ) Lucian. de Domo. T. II, p. 454. Clem. Alex. Stromal, VII. [Spencer, 
Up. 1221.] 

IV. The innermost and most sacred recess of the temple 
was called ativroy, the sanctuary} 

0) The reader will find a description of it in Polluc. Onomart. 1, 1, 8. 
JuL Csa. de B. C. Ill, 105. He calls the adyta, the secret and interior 
part of the temple, which the priests alone had a right to enter — occulta et 
recmdita templi; qud, prater sacer dotes adire fas non est. [Rambach. ad 
Potter. Archiol. T. I, p. 462, after Lakemach. Antiq. gr. sac. p. 174, thus 
divides a temple, (1) ncpvwvkaia, the external portico: (2) irpovaov, the 
porch at the entrance under the same roof with the temple itself where com- 
monly stood the altar : (3) vads, the temple itself of which the parts were, 
first vpo&ofxo?, <rr)Ko\, or vi/ie **>*, where the sacred image of the god was close 
railed in ; behind was the an-ivBoSofiov, or ddtrrov. 

V. There were temples dedicated solely to the worship 
of one divinity ^ there were others consecrated to that of 
many. k The deities who had one common temple, were 
styled vvvvaoi, 1 and ov/i/3«/ioi. m 

(J) Of the former kind was the brazen temple of Minerva, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks, Lacon. 17. That of the Delphian and Pythian Apollo, 
Attic. 19. 

( k ) Of the latter kind was the temple of Vulcan and Minerva at Athens. 
Paus. Attic, c. 14. Augustin. de C. D. XVIII, 12. The pantheon, to koi- 
vav rtBv farrutv Qe&v Upov, the common temple of all the gods. Paus. Attie.c. v. 

(1) Strab. VII, p. 227. Plut. Sympos. IV, 4. They were called in Latin, 
contubernales. Cicer. ad Attic. XIII, 28. 

( m ) Strab. XI, p. 352. D'Arnaud, de Diis Trapidpois, c. X, and XI, who 
says that they were also called ofio/3efyuoi, irapt&pot, crvvoucoi, ofiovaioi, 6fi6- 
Totx oi t <rwt<rrioi ItpiSv. 

VI. The temples took their names from the deities in 
honour of whom they were erected. The temple of Diana 
was called 'Aprefxlaiov ; n that of Juno, 'HpaZov ; ° that of 
Neptune, Uoaei^yiov ; p that of Ceres, Qecrfio<p6ptov ; * that of 
Castor and Pollux, 'AvaKTopetovJ The most famous of these 
temples was that of Diana at Ephesus. 8 

( D ) This word, properly, was made use of to express the statue of Diana. 
Harpocrat. in "Aprtpn. The temple was called o vtw* Ttjs 'E<pi<ria? 'Ap- 
Tt/iidov, the temple of Ephesian Diana ; and Upov 'Apri/JuSo*, the temple of 
Diana. Spanhem. ad. Callim. h. in Dion. v. 35. Ad Act. XIX, 35. 

(•) Herodot. IV, p. 289 ; IX, p. 607. 

(V) Pausan. Phocic. c. 28, p. 807. IlovUdtov, Pausan. Achate, c. 27, p. 596. 

(<>) Aristoph. Oeoyi. v. 285. 

( r ) Lucian. in Tim. p. 79, calls it, dvd.Kt.iov ; for Castor and Pollux were 
called &vaKi*. The reason for this name is to be found in Kulin. ad Pausan. 
Phocic. c.38. Vossius, de Or. et Progr. Idol. 1, 13, calls all sorts of temples, 
dvdKTopa. JElian. V. H. XIII, 27. 

(•) Pausan. Messen. c. 31. Interpr. ad Act XIX, 27. Liv. I, 45. Plin. 
XVI, 40. Solin, 43. Philo Byzant de Septem orbit MiraculU, Mirac. VI, 
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makes this temple of Diana one of the seven wonders. So does the anony- 
mous writer, ire/oi efa-hrrwv, c. 2, in opusc. Galei, p. 85. 

VII. The temples were adorned with statues, and 
offerings. 

VIII. The statues were images, or representations of the 
gods;* and divine worship was paid them. u They were 
called by the general term, dya\fiara. y 

(*) They were termed tlK&o*p.ara de&v. Pollux. I, 1, 7. 

( u ) Pausan. Besot, c. 39, p. 790, 791. Lactantius exclaims against this 
Worship of images, II, 2, 2. 

( T ) 'Ayakfia-ra, then, signifies resemblances, pictures, statues; as the 
lexicons explain the word. 

IX. This custom of erecting statues to the gods, the 
Greeks took from the Egyptians. w 

( w ) This is proved by the testimony of Herodot. II, p. 102, who says, the 
Egyptians were the first nation that exhibited the gods in their temples. 
It is also probable from this circumstance, that Cecrops, who was an 
Egyptian, was the first that brought this custom into Attica. Euseb. Prtep. 
Ev. X, 9. 

X. Amongst the ancient Greeks these substitutes for 
their divinities were not formed by the elegant artist.* 
They were shapeless stones/ pieces of wood, posts, logs, 
and rude pillars. 2 

( x ) Clem. Alex, in Protrept. calls these images, £vkov ovk tipyavfUvov, 
unwrought wood; afterwards, vavU t a plank. Arnobius calls them, signa 
inertia, I, p. 13. 

(y) Pausan. Achate, c. XXII, p. 579. Dio. Chrys. Or. II, calls them, 
acrniioi XiOoi, unshapen stones. When these stones were anointed with oil, 
they were called fiatrvXia. Eschenbach. de Unctionibus Gentilium, p. 389. 
A passage of Genesis, XXVIII, 18, 19, seems to have given rise to this de- 
nomination. 

(*) Clem. Alex. Strom. I, p. 348. Euseb. Prap. Ev. I, 9, p. 29. Paus. 
VIII, 17. 

Pausanias calls them, logs ; but Eusebius and Clemens, columns. 

XI. But in time these representations were more in- 
geniously wrought. They were made dvQpumofxop^a, in 
human shape;* and these they called fip£rr). h At first,, 
their feet touched each other; afterwards, they were 
separated. 4 They were in different attitudes: some were 
standing ; others lying ; and others were seated. e 

(*) Herodot. I, p. 62. Justin Martyr, A poll. II, reproaches the Greeks 
with this absurdity ; and it is proved by a great number of ancient statues 
of gods and goddesses which remain to this day. 

( b ) They were called fipirn ; according to the grammarians, trapd to ppc- 
tw <W»vcu, from the remembrance they bore to a man. Aristoph. Schol. ad 
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£fiL ▼. 31. Tuts, ad Lycopkr. v. 948. They are likewise called JcfecXa, 



(c) Diodor. Sic IV, 276. 

(*) Diodor. Sic. Lc. Pafceph. we/>l cforurrwv, c. XXII. We there read 
that Daedalus was the first that made statues, diafit^nKvra tov tva ToSa, 
betwixt wliose feet and leg* there was a vacant space ; [or rather, in a walking 
position.] 

(«) Pausan. Corinth, p. 184, mentions a statue of Pan seated, and one of 
Diana standing. And Gronov. ad Melamp. Ill, 1, speaks of a statue of Ju- 
piter sitting, and of one of Ocean lying. Pausan. Achate* XXI, p. 577. In 
Euseh. Prop. En. Ill, 7, p. 98, there is an elegant quotation from Porphyry, 
on the different attitudes of the gods, standing and seated. Plin. Ill, ep* 
6. Strabo, XIII, p. 413. Carpzou. Exerc. ad Epist* ad Hear. p. 354. 
D'Arnaud, de Diis vapi&poi*, c. XII, p. 75. 

XII. In early times, these statues were made of wood/ 
or stone/ and were called I6ava. h 

(0 Pausan. Arcad XVFI, p. 633. Plin. XXXIV, 7. 

(*) Pausan. Corinth. II, p. 114. 'A</>/>o&t»|s dyaXfia Xl&ov, the statue of 
Venus of stone. 

( h ) Hesych. £6ava t tcvpitn to ix JfuXwi* egeo-fu'va ^ XiQtov, so those statues 
are properly termed which are carved of wood or stone, 

XIII. Afterwards, when luxury had invaded Greece, 1 
these statues were made of iron, brass, ivory, silver, and 
gold.J 

(*) Pausan. Eliac. prior. XII, p. 405. 

(J) Lucian. in Jov. Trag.T. II, p. 132. Arnoh. adv. gent. VI, p. 118. 
Instances of this are found in many parts of Pausanias. 

XIV. There were symbolical statues which were sup- 
posed to partake of the divine nature , k and which were called 
StcwrroJ. 1 They were kept in the innermost part of the sanc- 
tuary,™ and were concealed from the sight of all but the 
priests. 11 

( k ) Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Pallad. ad inscripU p. 529 ; and ad v. 50, 
p. 586. 

(!) Spanhem. L c. In Acts, XIX, 35, the statue of Diana of Ephesus is 
called £toTr£T«s. 

( m ) 'Ei/ diroppirroi'i, iv dtivroiv, in the sacred, inaccessible places. Pausan. 
Corinth. VII, 127; Corinth. II, 113. 
( n ) Pausan. Arcad. XLVII, p. 696. 

XV. Clothes were put upon some of them: others 
were adorned before a mirror. p 

(9) Pausanias, for instance, Attic. XXIV, p. 98, mentions a statue of 
Minerva standing, with a robe which reached to its heels, dyakfia rrjv 
'A07)i/a« 6p66v iv x'twiu irotypti. Plut in Alcib. p. 210, Petron. 102. 

(p) Spanhem. ad Callim. A. in Pallad. v. 21, p. 547 } and, v. 31, p. 564. 
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XVI. In imminent dangers, they stretched out their arms 
to them in a suppliant manner, and embraced them. q 

(4) Lycophr. v. 1135; see Meursius upon this passage. Spanhem. ad 
CaUm.?. 411. 

XVII. If any filth had come upon them, or if they had 
been touched with impure hands, a solemn ablution of them 
was performed on appointed days. r 

( r ) Eurip. Iphig. in Tour. v. 1041. Spanhem. adCallim. p. 527. Callima- 
chus has composed an ode, *U Aovrpd i-qs II aXXatfos, on the ablution 
of Minerva. » 

XVIII. In the time of a siege, the tutelary gods of the 
cities were chained to their stations, lest they should desert 
to the enemy. 8 

(•) Diodorus Siculus, XVIII, p. 520, speaks of a statue of Apollo, hound 
by the Tynans, during a siege, with chains of gold. Q. Cur. IV, 3, § 22, 
and the notes of Freinshemius. Spanhem. ad Callim. p. 573. Ansaldus, de 
Diis mukarum gentium Romam evocatis, Brixis, 1748, c. Ill, p. 33, sq. 

XIX. Some of the statues were taken out of their 
temples on festivals, and drawn in procession through the 
principal parts of the city/ on cars called dirrjvcu, in 
solemn pomp, and with great demonstrations of joy . u 

( c ) Spanhem* ad Callim. h. in Cer. v. 121, p. 721. 

(") The Latins call them, tens*. Festus. Liv. V, 41. Pans. Eliac. prior* 
IX, p. 396. 

XX. The temples of the gods were also adorned with 
offerings/ which were hung up w for ornaments, 1 and con- 
secrated to them. y They were called dvaQrpara, hangings? 

( T ) Pausanias, Photic* gives a detail of the offerings in the temple at 
Delphi, c. IX. 

( w ) Homer. '0£. r, 274. They were hung upon the pillars, walls, arches, 
&c. See Kunz. sacra et profana dvatoip.a'rwv historia, § 14, p« 14. 

To make these offerings is dvafrtBivai, Aristoph. Pint* 845 : and igaprav, 
Long. Pastoral, p. 27. 

( x ) Hence, Hesychius makes synonymous the words dvddn/jia and icoc- 
finfta, offering and ornament. Luke, XXI, 5. Herodian. I, 14. Suicer. The- 
sour, Bccles. T. I, p. 268, sq. 

(7) The emperor Justinian, Inst. § 8, de rerum dims, thus defines offerings, 
ea qua ad dei ministeria dedicata sunt, things consecrated to the ministry of 
the gods. 

(*) From the verb dvamQivai, to hang up, or set apart* They were like- 
wise called &<Zpa, d<pupu>p.aTa dvaKiifisva, gifts, sacred things, things set 
apart, according to Macrobius : \apiarypia, Phalarid. ep. 84 : Justin. XXIV,' 
6\ § 8, calls them, munera : Kypke, ad Luc. XXI, 9, p. 316, derives dvadyfiara 
from dvaridevac. in the sense of to lay upon ; and in this sense explains the 
proverb, TaSra cv Occur ypviracft Ktvrai. 
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XXI. These offerings were made either from motives of 
piety or gratitude,* after a deliverance from some evil, b or 
after gaining a victory. 6 

(») Pausan. Phocic. IX, 818. Hence, they took the name of x a P l<rr iP ia > 
Phalarid. in ep. 

( b ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 242 ; with which, compare 1 Sam. 
VI, 4, 5. Callim. in Dion. 229. Horat I, Od. 5, v. 13. 

( c ) Nep. Pausan. c. 1. Horn. 'IX. K, 460; 'IX. H, 83. 1 Sam. XXI, v. 9, 
refers also to this custom. 
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XXII. They were, j(l) crowns, artyavot ; d (2) vestments ; 
(3) vases of iron, brass, silver, and gold/ of which the 
principal were the Tplvodec, tripods; 8 (4) arms, and the 
spoils of enemies. h 

C d ) Lucian. Hermot. p. 533. Homer. 'IX. A, 39. Lucian. de Sacrif. T. I, 
363. Pollux, I, 1, 28. Plin. XVI, 4. 

C e ) Homer. 'Od. T, 274 ; *IX. Z, 301. Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. 16, p. 417. 
Pausan. Phocic. IX, where Nero presents Juno with a cloak. Herod. I, 51, 
where Croesus sends to Delphi his wife's necklaces and girdles. 

( f ) Homer, ft. in Merc. v. 179. Pollux, I, 1, 25. A golden shield is 
presented to Minerva, Phocic, VIII, p. 817. A golden cauldron, Eliac. 
prior, c. X, p. 398. A golden cup, id. 'A<nri« «Vt'xoXico9 f Eliac. poster, c. 
XIX, p. 498. 

(*) Pausan. Messen. XXXII, p. 359, dpx a " t01 rphrote* arcvpoi; Bozot. c. 
X, p. 730; Lacon. XVIII, p. 254, brazen tripods; Attic, c. XX, p. 46; 
Phocic* c. XIII, p. 830, a golden tripod. Homer, h. in Merc. v. 179. 

( h ) Homer. 'IX. K, 460 ; IX. H, 83. 1 Sam. XXI, 9. 

CHAP. IV. 

SACRED PERSONS. 

I. The sacred persons were men intrusted with the 
care of the holy places, of the woods, the temples, and the 
religious ceremonies. The general appellation of the priests 
was Upelc:* they were held in great veneration. b 

(•) Plato gives us a description of them, in Polit. or in dialog, de Reg**' 
They were likewise styled upovpyol, Beovpyoi, dvTai; by the poets, 
OinproXot, 6utij/bm, Upofiviifiovts, o/BijT^f/ots ; and, in general, ihrriperai Biov, 
ministers of god. . Saubert. de Sacrif. c. 6. [Plato, LLc. 29, makes the duty 
of the priests to consist in two things ; first, in duly offering up ike gift* 
brought to them; next, in praying for the welfare of those sacrificing.] 

( b ) On account of the communication which was supposed to subsist 
between them and the gods. Plut. QtutsL Rom. p. 291. Pausan. Ach. XX* 
p. 573; XXVII, p. 595, hence, they were chosen from the first families. 
Their persons were considered sacred and inviolable, Pausan. Messen. IX, 
p. 301. [In former times, the priesthood was wholly united with royalty, 
as amongst the Lactdstmonians, Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c 15: the 
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of Debs, Vug. JEn. Ill, 80 : the Egyptians, Plat. A L c. 80 : the lame author 
says, that the chief magistrates amongst the Greeks discharged that holy 
office.] 

II. There were different classes of them in the great 
cities. He who was at the head of the whole order, and 
whose province it was to celebrate the most sacred myste- 
ries, was called dpxieptvs, the chief priest.* The priests had 
their ministers, whose names corresponded with their dif- 
ferent functions. 6 

( c ) Aristot. VI, Politic, c. 8. 

( d ) Joseph. Antiq. Jud. XIV, 8. 

( e ) For example ; Upoiroiol, they who assisted at the sacrifices ; ntapdwroi, 
they who collected the sacred corn, Pollux. VI, 7, 35. Tap.iai r&v Upuv yj>r\- 
/iotow, the stewards of the sacred fund, Aristot. Polit. VI, 8. Naotfu/Xaice*, 
the keepers of the temples, id. [Here, also, may be mentioned, first, KqpvKn, 
the criers, who, at the beginning of the rites, commanded the people, 
sv<pvp€iv, bene precari, lingua favere, and dismissed them when they were 
concluded ; and, next, ol vsuicopoL, or vao<pv\aKts, who cleaned and adorned 
the temple, and kept the sacred utensils.'] 

III. Amongst the Greeks, the women, as well as the 
men, were admitted to sacred functions. The priestesses 
were called tipeiai.* They were commonly virgins ; e and 
in Athens they were daughters of the first families. 11 

( f ) They were also called dpnTtipai. They were not only employed in 
tbe worship of the goddesses, but of the gods likewise ; of Apollo, Hercules, 
and Bacchus, for instance. Pausan. Bosot. XXVII, p. 673; Lacon. XX, 261. 
Schol. Aristoph. Plut. v. 9. Pausan. Corinth. XXXIII, p. 189, of Neptune. 
The priestesses of Bacchus were called Ba/cxat, Ova'des, MtftaAXovcc, 
(Lvcophr.) Maii/afov. The priestess of Apollo was termed Ilvdta\ t Hpo- 
<t>nru t 4><u/3as. 

(?) There was a law at Athens, which obliged the priestesses to be 
virgins. Spanhem. h. in J poll. v. 110, p. 116 ; h. in Pallad. v. 34, p. 566. 

( h ) Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Cer. v. 43, p. 691. 

IV. Thus the priestesses of Minerva, 1 of Ceres,* of 
Cybele, k and of Venus, 1 were virgins. Those of Ceres were 
distinguished by the name of ^Xio-crae.™ This title was 
likewise given to other priestesses. 11 

(0 Pausan. Arcad. c. 47, p.|695. The priestess of Minerva was called 
by the Cilicians, vireKKavvrpia. Plut. Quast. Gr. p. 292. 

0) Pausan. Eliac. post. c. XX, p. 502. 

( k ) The priestesses of Rhea, or Cybele, were called Kipvo<p6pot, Nicandr. 
Alex. p. 144. Spanhem. ad Callim. p. 116. Pausan. Arcad. XXXVI, p. 673, 
concerning the priestesses of Rhea. 

(0 Pausan. Corinth, c. X, p. 134. 

(") Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Apoll. v. 110, p. 116; and in Cer. v. 43, 
p. 692. 

( n ) Spanhem. I.e. 
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V. They were enjoined a perpetual chastity. Hence, 
in later times, they held their office only until marriage.* 

(») Marcellin. m Hermog. p. 65. Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in <ApoU. v. 110, 
p. 116. Pausan. Bceot. c XXVII, p. 763. 

(p) That they were intrusted with this holy office until they were mar- 
riageable, appears from Pausan. Ach. XIX, p. 570 ; and XXVI, p. 592 ; 
Arcad. XLV1I, p. 695; Corinth. XXXIII, p. 189. 

VI. Some sacerdotal offices were confined to women 
who had been married only once.* 

(*) Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in PaUad. v. 34, p. 567. Pausan. Achate. 
XXV, p. 591. 

VII. The priestesses used to carry the peculiar em- 
blems of the deity to whom they were consecrated. 1 

( r ) The priestess of Ceres carried in her hand a small sheaf of corn, 
crowns, and poppy. Callim. h. in Cer. v. 45. The priestess of Minerva 
was clad in the armour, KavcnrXia, of the goddess. Polyaen. VIII, 59. Thus 
the bacchanals carried the thyrsus ; the priestesses of Venus, myrtle ; those 
of Cybele, pine-apples. 

VIII. At Athens, the priests and priestesses were drawn 
by lot, 8 from the men and virgins of the most distinguished 
families,* and were required to be of an irreproachable life." 
This manner of appointing them was called acXnpov<r0<u. Y 

(•) Plat, de Legg. VI. AristoL Polit. IV, 15. 

(*) Pausan. Ach. XX, p. 573; XXVII, p. 595. Plat. /. c. 

(■) jEschin. in Timarch. p. 196. Demosth. advers. Androt. sub fin. They 
underwent a severe examination, doxiftaaia, of their past conduct. Plat, de 
Legg. VI. 

(▼) Mschin. in Timarch. p. 196. The priests, thus drawn by lot, were 
called Kkripurroi; an appellation different from that by which they were 
called, who were nominated by election, alpvroi ; or by the suffrages of the 
people, i\ r *ri<l>'><rfUvoi. From both of which we must likewise distinguish 
those who succeeded to the priesthood by birthright, ol tV yt*oik. 

IX. Maimed or deformed persons were not admitted.* 

(*) They were to be oXoKXnpoi xal ctycXct*, perfect mmd without blemish' 
Hesych. in afikifc. A then. VII, p. 300. Spanhem. mi Callim. A. in Pallad. 
v. 121, p. 621. 

X. They were to keep themselves pure and free from 
all pollution. 1 

(*) iEschiiu in Timarch. p. 196, 173. Demosth. mdt, Andnt. sub fin. 
Plat, de Legg. Pausan. Ach. XXV. 

XI. When they performed their functions in the tem- 
ples, they wore a robe of fine flax or linen/ and a crown. 1 

(») Spenc de Legg. Hehr. ritmaL p. 682; 4us. de teste smctrdotmrn Imed. 
Broukhu*. md TikmlL 1 , 3, t. 30, p. 6 1 , sq 
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(*) Herodot II, c. 36. Athen. I, p. 21. Aristoph. Equ. v. 222. Tertull. 
de corona mil c. 10. Lucian. in Pseudom. T. I, p. 782. Paschal, de Coronis, 
IV, 13. 

XII. Some priesthoods were hereditary ; a and to cer- 
tain families the worship of the gods of their country was 
exclusively committed. Thus amongst the Athenians, the 

EvftoXir/&u, b the KijpvKto the Ei/Varp/Sae, 4 and the 'Ereo/Jovro- 

&u, e were of this class : amongst the Argians, the 'Axttrropi- 
&u. f Thus, some priesthoods were family titles. 

(») Plat, de Legg. VI. Hermogenes, in Partitionibus, c. VI. 

( b ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXXVIII, p. 92. Nepos, in Alcib. c. 4. 

( c ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXXVIII, p. 92. Harpocrat. in #njpu*c«9. Hescyh. 
at the same word. Hadr. Junii Animadv. v. 20, p. 315. 

( d ) Plutarch, in The*, p. 11. 

( e ) Harpocrat. in 'ErtoPovrdtiai. ' * 

( f ) Callim. h. inlavacr. Pallad. v. 33, and Spanhem. 

CHAP. V. 

DIVINE WORSHIP, PRAYERS, &c. 

I. There were three religious duties which they per- 
formed in the sacred places ; viz. prayers, sacrifices, and lus- 
trations. 

II. The object of the prayers, in Greek, evx™> vpootvxai, 
&ij<r«c, a was the obtaining of some good, or the averting of 
some evil. b 

(*) They were also called tuyfianra, liceo-tat, iicereiat, icpcxro&oi, al-rvfiara, 
Wal, &c. 

( b ) Plato, Alcib. quotes two verses of an old Greek poet, in which these 
two objects are comprehended : 

Zcv /SctartXcu, to fiiv iadXd, Kal evxoftivois Kal dvivKTOtv, 
dfifit tiltiov, i*a di Suva Kal iv\Ofuvoi* diraXe£*. 

Sovereign Jove, grant unto us, both asking and not asking, good things; but 
withhold from us evil, although we, through ignorance, pray for them. 

III. As to the ceremonies used in prayer : 

« 

1. They raised the hand to the mouth , c and then extend- 
ed it towards the deity whom they were worshipping. 4 To 
use this ceremony was termed, in Greek, irpoaKvvtiv ; e and in 
Latin, adorareJ 

( c ) Lucian. de Salt. T. I, p. 792. Encom. Deraosth. T. I, p. 707 ; de sacrjf. 
368. Job, XXXI, 26, sq. On the manner of raising the hand to the 
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mouth, Morin. Hist, de VAcadem. des Belles Lett, T. II, n. 14, p. 89. Plin. 
XXIII) 2. Matth. Brover de Niedeck, diss, de populorum veterum ac recen- 
tiorum adoratumibus. Amstel. 1713. 

( d ) When they supplicated the heavenly gods, they lifted up their hands 
towards heaven, 'IX. F, 318 : when they implored those of the sea, they 
stretched forth their hands towards the sea, Horn. 'IX. A, 350 : and when 
they addressed the infernal deities, they smote the ground, f IX« I, 404. 
Cic Tusc. Qu. II. 

( e ) Eustath. ad 'OS. £. 

(0 Broukhus. ad Tibull. I, 4, v. 27. Ad Minuc. Fel. c. 2. 

2. They turned themselves round/ and looked towards 
the east. h 

(ff) Plut. CamilL p. 131, F, informs us that this was likewise a Roman 
custom, and that it was introduced by Numa Pompilius, in Numa, p. 6$, E. 
Plin. XXVIII, 2. The same author, and Athenaeus ex Posid. IV, 13, p. 152, 
says that the Gauls had the same practice. We find traces of this custom in 
Plautus, Curcul. I, 1, v. 70. Suet. ViteU. c. 2, says that this custom of 
turning to the right to pray, was more strictly observed by the Romans than 
by the Greeks. 

Vestiges of the same usage are likewise found in Aristophanes, Pac. 957. 
Trygaeus says to his slave : 

<2yi Si} to Kavovv Xafitov <rv ical Tijp yipvifiay 
irtptidt rov ftoafiov raxito* iirl dc£ia. 

Come, then, take the bason and water, and wheel round the altar quickly to the 
right. 

Dacier. ad Horat III, Od. 26, v. 5 ; Dacieria ad Aristoph. Nub. p. 328. 

Apul. Miles. II, p. 39. Tunc orientem obversus et incrementa solis augusti 
tacitus imprecatus, etc. Compare Virgil. Mn. VIII, 68. Pacatus Panegyr. 
Divinis rebus operantes in earn cosli plagam ora convertimus, a qua luds exor- 
dium est. Servius, on Virgil, observes : disciptinam ceremoniarum secutus est 9 
ut orientem spectare dicer et eum, qui precaturus erat. Tertul. Apolog. 16. 
Buleng. Eclog. ad Arnob. p. 56. 

(h) 'Eirl fa£id, Plut. in CamiL I. c. Athen. L c. 'Eirl to $«£ia <rrpc<j>6ti*voi 9 
turning to the right, i. e. to the east. Hadr. Jun. Animadv. Ill, 3, p. 142. 

3. Towards the gods 1 and the sky,* they stretched both 
the hands purified. 

(») Horn. *06\B, 261; A, 759. Hesiod. Spy. 724. Clem. Alex. Strom. IV, 
p. 531. 

(0 Aristot de Mundo, c.6. Hence, to pray was expressed by these 
words, x«*>«* dvaaxtiv. Horn. 'IX. Q, 301, 306; I\ 318. Eurip. Helen, v. 
1101. Lucian. Philopatr. T. II, p. 780. We must not, however, forget the 
different ceremonial which was used in supplicating the infernal gods. 
See Note (d) above. 

4. Sometimes they prayed standing ; k but generally on 
their knees, 1 in great danger. m 

(k) 'O/oOol, erect, Philostr. in ApolL VI, 4. Plut. Numa. Mark, XI, 25. 
(1) Theophr. Charact. Elh. c. 17. Homer. 'IX. I, 440. Mark, XV, 19. 
( m ) Christ. Gottlieb. Schwarzius, in Miscellaneis politioris literatura, Dia- 
trio. I, p. 76. 
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CHAP. VI. 

SACRIFICES. 

I. Sacrifices are termed, in Greek, 6W<u, and dupa.* 

And to sacrifice j is Oveiv, Tcpo<r<f>ep£tv, h or dvatyipeiv 6W/ac, c woi- 

eiy.* The poets use pi£uv 9 epfoiv. e 

(») Eurip. Aftcfea, v. 96*. In Latin, dona, munera. Broukhus. <z<* 2?6utf. IV, 
1, v. 8. Yet Plato, de Fotis, distinguishes Suipa from Oucrlai. 
(*) Hebr. V, 3. 

(c) Hebr. VII, 27 ; XIII, 15. 1 Pet II, 5. 
(*) Luc. II, 28. Julian. V.H. IX, 15. 

(«) Horn. 'IX. A, 315, and 444*. The word sVirtXAelv is likewise used 
by iElian. V. H. XII, 61. 

II. Qveiv, with the ancient Greeks, signified to burn per- 
fumes / and 6W, incense, burned in honour of the gods.* 

From this word is derived the Latin thus. h For, in early 
ages, the blood of animals was not shed to propitiate the 
gods : odours and perfumes only were used in sacrifices. 1 

(0 Porphyr. irepl aVox»7«, L II, § 5. Ovid. Fast. I, 343. 

(*) Plin.XIII, 16. Homer. 'OS. E, 60. Hesych, Plin. XIII, 1. Perizon. 
ad Milan. V, 6. Callim. h. in Apoll. 38. 

( h ) The Latin etymologists are therefore wrong in deriving it from tundo. 

(') Porphyr. irt/oi diroxn*, II, p. 127. Ovid. Fast. I, v. 337. Pausan. 
Arcad. c. II, p. 690. These sacrifices without bloodshed are termed wn-vpa 
Upd. iEscbyl Agam. 701. 

III. The first Athenians, following the injunction of 
Triptolemus, flcovc *ca/>7ro7c dydWeiv, to regale the gods with 

fruits, offered them only the produce of the earth.* They 
deemed it but just, to give the gods the first fruits of those 
good things which they so liberally bestowed on mankind ; 
and these, in early times, were fruits.* 

(J) Porphyr. irtpl dtroxfc. 1. IV, p. 431. 

( k ) Porphyr. /. c. II, p. 127. Spanhem. ad Callim. h, in Del 283, p. 499. 
Diog. Laert in Pythag. VIII, p. 494. [Although the cruel custom of sacri- 
ficing human victims, obtained with the Carthaginians and other barbarians 
as formerly with the Gauls, yet it was foreign to the customs and institutions 
of Greece. A few exceptions, however, occurred, either by a cheat of the priests, 
or the superstitions of man, or some other means, e. g. Agamemnon, Achil- 
les, Themistocles, and others. Jac. de Rhoer. Fer. Daventr. lib. I, c. 1.] 

IV. Afterwards they sacrificed animals ; to which alone 
the word dvalat was then applied. 1 These, for the most part, 
were the ox, hog, sheep, goat, cock, and goose, m 

(*) Porphyr. >«/>! oorox^. 1. II, p. 54. Potter, p. 235. [Xenophon calls 
(hem, Up*, }*/> e "h and <r<f>dyia.] 

D 
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(■) 8mdMMm&m*. 

V. The principal victim, and the largest, was the ox :* 
hence we have the term fiov&wrtir.° 

(») PBn. VIII, 45. Yfcgfl. II, Gecrg. 146. 
(•) Arotoph. PiW. v. 820, and SchoL. arfJk- £. 

VI. These animals were to be afyna and rtkua, entire 
and pure, perfect, not fame, maimed, or unhealthy.* 

(p) Pint. <fc Or«r. ^. p. 437. Horn. 'IX A, 66. Athen. ZMjsvcs. XV, c.5, 
p. 674, F. Pollux, I, 1, 26. 

VII. Boec a^vycct oase» which had never borne the yoke, 
and others, ,/foe year* old, were selected :* bat sheep of two 
years/ termed by the Latins, bidentes.* 

(i) Horn. 'IX. K, 292; B,403. The hogs were likewise to be five years old. 
Horn. OS. S, 419. 

( r ) Virg. JEn. VI, 39, and Servhis. 

(•) Maerob. Sat. VI, 9. Gell. XVI, 6. 

VIII. Sometimes they sacrificed many animals at once. 
Thus, at Athens, there was a sacrifice which consisted of 
three animals of different species ; the hog, the he-goat, and 
the ram : it was, for that reason, called rpcTruc* Sometimes 
a hundred victims were offered at once. This was a solemn 
sacrifice, and was called £raro/x/3n,. a hecatomb* 

(i) TpiTTu*, as consisting of three victims. Schol. Aristoph. ad Pint. 820. 
Suidas in rptrrrv*. 

(») Hesych. in UaTopfin. Eustath. ad 'IX. A, v. 315. Strab. VIII, p. 
250. Jul. Capitol. Balbin. II. Homer, 'Od. r, 5, describes a greater sacri- 
fice than even the hecatomb. 

IX. The several animals which we have mentioned were 
not offered, indiscriminately, to all the gods. The different 
deities had their proper victims/ An ox, five years old, 
was sacrificed to Jupiter ;" a black bull, a hog, and a ram, 
to Neptune ; x a heifer, and an ewe, to Minerva ; y a black 
and barren ewe, to the infernal deities f a she-goat, and a 
cock, to iEsculapius,* &c. 

0) Arist Ethic. IX, 2; V, 10. Plin. H. N. VIII, 45. 

(") Horn. 'IX. B, 403. 

(") Horn. '0*. A, 129, 130. 

(J) Horn. '08. A, 764. 

(*) Horn. 'O*. K, 522. Senec. (Edip. 548. 

( a ) Plato. Phad. On the cock offered to JEsculapiuf, Havercamp. ad 
Tertull. Apolog. 46, p. 380. Lact III, 20, § 16. . Coelius Rhodig. XVI, 12. 

Potter, ad Lycoph. v. 77, gives the following reasons why certain spe- 
cies of animals were offered to the gods in preference to others. (1) They 
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often sacrificed animals to their deities, which were odious to them, hoping 
that hostile blood would appease them. (2) They likewise thought they 
would be propitiated by offering them such fruits of the earth, or such ani- 
mals as were agreeable to them. Thus to Ceres they offered the firstlings of 
grain; those of the vintage to Bacchus ; and a dove to Venus. 

The sacrifices were either public or private. Xenoph. Memarab. I, 1, § 2. 

[Cakes were sometimes offered in lieu of victims ; at first, in the form of 
an ox, either by the poor, or from a scarcity of animals, or, perchance, ac- 
cording to the institutions of the country. Thus Thucydides, 1, 126, relates 
that dvfiaTa i'WLxwpia were offered at the Diasia, (a festival in honour of 
Jupiter Milichius, the Propitious,) which the Scholiast interprets irififtxtrra iU 
fiop<j>dv £«a>v Terxm-tofxiva, cakes moulded into the shape of animals. Pollux, 
VI, 76.] 

CHAP. VII- 

CEREMONIES USED IN SACRIFICING. 

I. The following were the sacrificial ceremonies. The 
victim was adorned orepiiafn, with wreaths or garlands. 9. 
Sometimes its horns were gilded. b 

(*) Hence we have <rre<f>n4>opo9 /Sows, the crowned heifer. Lycophr. v. 827. 
Acts, XIV, 13. Lucian. de Sacrif. p. 368. Aristoph. Nub. 255. Ovid. Met. 
XV, 130. Paschal, de Coronis, IV, 16. 

(*) Horn. 'OS. T, 384. Liv.XXV, 12. Broukhus. ad TibulL I, 15. 

II. Thus adorned, it was sprinkled over with pure 
water: of which, a small portion was likewise poured into 
its ear. d 

(«) Dion. Halic. Archaol. VII, p. 478. 

(<*) Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ad I, v. 425, p. m. where he says this water was 
called icpoxWn. 

III. They then placed upon its head a salted cake, e 
called in Greek, ovXal? and ovXoxvrcu.* 

( e ) Serv. ad Virg. Mn. II, 133. Dion. Halic. VII, p. 478, sq. 
(0 Pausan. Attic, c. XXXVIII, p. 93. Horn. '08. r, 441. 
(*) Horn. 'IX. A, 449 ; 'O*. T, 445. 

IV. Part of the forelock was plucked from the head of 
the victim, and cast into the fire upon the altar.* 

(*) Dion. Halic. Archaol. VII, p. 479. Horn. 'O*. T, 446. Kust. ad 
Aristoph. Av. v. 960, p. 198. 

V. After these preliminary ceremonies, accompanied 
with prayers, 1 the victim was sacrificed ; the minister of the 
sacrifice striking it on the head with an axe.J Its throat was 
then cut with a knife, called pQ.y<upa.f> and <r<payls. 1 

(*) Horn. 'IX. A, 450. Plin. XXVIII, 2. 

(J) Horn. Od. r, 449. Dion. Halic. Archaol VII, p. 478. Apoll. Rhod. 
Argon. I, 427. 

D2 
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( k ) Horn. h. in J poll. 335, sq. Pausan. Messen. c. 17, p. 320. 
0) Eurip. Elect. 811. 

VI. But the victims immolated to the celestial deities, 
were not slain in the same manner with those which were- 
offered to the infernal gods. The heads of the former were 
raised and turned backwards ; m those of the latter were lower- 
ed to the ground. 

( m ) Av ipvuv is the expression in Homer. 'IX. A, 459, upon which see 
Eustath. and Schol. min. In Orpheus, dvaKXivtiv Kt<pa\iiv els ald*pa, 
Argon. 311. Schol. A poll. Rhod. I. I, 587. Cuper. Oft*. I, 12, remarks, 
that Tpax*}Xt^e iv signifies cervicem sursum fleeter e. Hebrews, IV, 13. 

(») Schol. min. ad Horn. *I\. A, 459. 

VII. They received the blood of the victims in a vase, 

termed trQaytiov. 

(°> Schol. min. ad Horn. '0<*. P, 444. Homer, in the same place, calls it 
otfxvLov. It is written both e<paytiov and etpdyiov. [More correctly enpd- 
yiov, when relating to the victim / hut when to the vessel, e^aytlov."] 

VIII. After the victim was slain, they flayed it, and cut 
it into many pieces. p 

(P) Horn. IX. A, 459 ; 'Oo\ E, 427. 

IX. In opening it, they observed the appearance of the 
entrails, airXdyxva* From this word are derived oirkayyvo- 
aicoiria, and <nr\ayxv6<rK07roQ, the observance, and observer of 
entrails. 1 

(«i) Eurip. Elect, v. 826. 

( r ) He who is aya0os diayv&vai <rtc\dyyya itpwv, skilful in observing the 
entrails of the victims. Pausan. Attic, c. XXX IV, p. 84; Eliac. post. c. If, 
p. 455. The same author uses fiavritaj *Vl <nr\dyxv<ov f divination from the 
entrails. Bceot. c. XXXIX, p. 790, dvt}p fidwrn, Ik tou itptiov rd orirXdyxva. 
tvoptSv, a diviner who inspects the entrails of the victim. Perizon. ad Mlian. 
II, 81, p. 7. Saubert. de Sacrif. c. 20, p. 504. 

X. After having cut the victim in pieces, they wrapped 
over with fat, its thighs, pripoi, and laid them apart. 8 

(•) Homer. 'IX. A, v. 459, sq. 

XL They then cut raw pieces from all the- members of 
the victim, and laid them upon the thighs, which were to be 
burned. This Homer calls vpoOtrtiv.* 

(«) Horn. /. c. .W. £, 427 ; 'O*. T, 456. 

XII. The thighs, thus prepared, were powdered with 
flour, u and placed on the part of the altar designed to receive 
them. v 

( u ) Horn. 'O*. E, 429. Dion. Halic. Archaol. VII, 478. 
( v ) Dion. Hal/.c. 
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XIII. Altar, in Greek, is /kyidc. But to all the deities, 
without distinction, they did not erect these fiw/xol^ which 
were high altars. The iwwp*yioi, celestial gods, alone were 
honoured with these. w To the imxOovtoi, terrestrial deities, 
lower altars were erected, called itrxdpai,* But for the 
vwoxdovwi, infernal sods, they only dug a ditch, and poured 
into it the hfood of the immolated victim.* 

( w ) The Latin altaria is compounded of alius and ara. Berkelius, ad 
Steph. in fitofiol, Ammouius in /tafufc. Serv. ad Firg. EcL V, v. 66. 

( x ) Harpocr. in ivxdpa. Consult, on the difference of the two words, 
(Swfws and i<rxdpa 9 Stoeber, ad Feith. Antiq. Homer, p. 19. Barnes, ad 
Eurip. HeracL v. 128. 

(t) This ditch was called poOpov, Xaicico*. Horn* '0<5. A, 25, and 84. 
Ovid. Met. VII, 243. Olear. ad Philost. vit. J poll. IV, 16, p. 152. 

XIV. They burned, with dry and cloven wood, the 
parts of the victim upon the altar. 2 To make the flame 
rise higher, they poured wine upon it. a This, however, was 
not practised in all sacrifices. Some were called Bvtriat 

(*) Sxfjo". Horn. 'IX. A, 462. 

(*) They did it, not only to heighten the flame, but for a libation. 
Homer. L c. and 'IX. A, 774. 

( b ) That is, sober sacrifices, in which the only libations they made were of 
water, v8po<nrov$a. Porphyr. de Abstinent. II, p. 156. Plut. de Sanitate 
tuenda, p. 132. Pausan. EUac. prior. XV, p. 416. 

XV. They then put upon a spit and roasted the rest of 
the victim, which they ate with their friends, when the sacri- 
fice was over. d 

(«) Horn. 'IX. A, 465. 

( d ) Horn. 'IX. A, 466; '0*. T, 65, and £, 430. [In Homer, we find 
banquets of this description always terminating at sunset. Thus he makes 
Minerva say, '08. T, 334, tdlo yap wpn 9 {fan yap <t>dov olx*& v*o %6<t>ov 
ovSi iouct 8n6d dt&v iv 8avrl 6aa<r<rifitv t dWd viterdai. And Athenseus 
relates, V, c. 4, that in his time there was a law, that they should leave 
certain sacred rites before sunset.] 

XVI. Before they returned from the repast, it was usual 
to return thanks to the gods, when also the tongue of the 
victim was thrown into the sacred fire, 8 in honour of 
Mercury/ 

(«) Horn. 'O*. T, 832, and 84. 

(') Athen. Dipnos. I.e. XIII, and XIV, p. 16. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PURIFICATIONS. 

I. Besides the sacrifices, the Greeks likewise used pu- 
rifications. What the Latins called lustrare, the Greeks 
expressed hy the words, KaOafoeiv,* dyvifav : b whence are de- 
rived KadapfjLol, and dyviapol, lustrations, or purifications.* 

(») Aristoph. Vesp. 118. Horn. 'IX. 11,228. 

( b ) Eurip. Elect, v. 793. 

( c ) To these terms may be added KaOapicr/xoi, IXavfiol, reXe-reti, &c. 

II. Purifications were practised either before they enter- 
ed upon religious duties, or after acts by which they thought 
themselves polluted. 

III. They used purifications before they entered upon a 
religious duty. For instance, before they went to the tem- 
ples; 4 before the sacrifices ; e before they were initiated into 
sacred mysteries ; f before their solemn vows and prayers. * 
These were the most solemn purifications. 

( d ) Eurip. Ion. v. 94. Justin. Mart. Apol. II, p. 94. [For this purpose 
a vessel, Xtpvtty, was placed at the entrance of the temple. Lomeier, de 
Lustrationibus vet. Gentilium, p. 155.] 

(«) Horn. 'IX. A, 449. Eurip. Elect. 791. Plaut.^ttto/.III, 6, 43. 
( f ) Clem. Alex. Strom. V, p.582; VII, 714. Schol. ad Aristoph. PluU 
v. 846. Arrian. in Epict. Ill, 21. Aristoph. Pac. 373. 

(?) SophocL (Edip. Col. 460. Eurip. Alcest. 157. Horn. 'IX. II, 230. 

IV. Also after any action, by which they thought them- 
selves polluted. For example, after a murder ; h after the 
venereal act; 1 after assisting at a funeral.* 

( h ) Schol. SophocL ad Ajac. Flagellif. v. 666. Horn. '05. X, 480. MYian. 
Ill, 1 ; IV, 5. Paus. Corinth, c.31, p. 185. Apollod. Ill, 12, §2. 
0) Athen. XV, p. 681. Homer. '05. 0, 362. Paus. Arcad. XXV, p. 648. 

(J) Pollux, VIII, 7, 65. Casaub. ad Theoph. irepl ducrtdaifi. p. 839. 
Kuster. ad Aristoph. 'EkkXijo-. p. 1025. 

[Infants were purified on the fifth day after their birth among the Greeks. 
Harpocrat in dfi<j>idp6pta. ■ Also the whole city of Athens twice a year ; 
first, when the ship, [fin accordance with the vow of Theseus, " that he 
would undertake an annual voyage to the temple of Apollo, if he would 
vouchsafe unto him a safe return from Crete,"] sailed to Delos, Plat Phad. 
p. 1 ; and, next, on the sixth day of the month Thargelion. Lomeier, LI. 
p. 276.] 

V. In these expiations they used water,* fire, 1 eggs, m &c. 

( k ) Sometimes they used water from a fountain. Soph. (Ed. Col. 460 : 
sometimes, sea-water, Apollon. Shod. IV, 670 : sometimes, water mixed with 
salt, Theocrit Idyll. XXIV, 44, &c. 

(!) Or sulphur, which they threw into the fire to increase the smoke. 
Horn. 'Oa. X, 481, 498. Theocr. I.e. Ovid. Met. VII, 261. 

( m ) Lucian. Dial mart. T. I, p. 263 ; Catapl.?. 427. Ovid. A. A. II, 329. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ORACLES AND DIVINATIONS. 

I. Oracles and divinations may likewise be consi* 
dered a part of their religion. The answers which the 
gods gave when they Were consulted in doubtful and diffi- 
cult cases, were the oracles. These were termed xprjapol, 
cm? tov xp£"« (For the god himself was said xPV y > i0 make 
a response.)* They were also called \6yia 9 h ^arrcv/xara, 
Qetrnpoma, &c. d The places where these> oracles were an- 
nounced, were called xp*? 07 "^" 1 * 6 ^ayriia; { the diviners, 
XpritrpoKoyoi ; * and to consult them, was expressed by the 
word xp«*0a*. h 

(*) Aristoph. Vesp. 159, also dvatpeiv. Xen. Memorab. I, 3, 1. Herodo- 
tus cites the most famous oracles, I, p. 19. Aristoph. Pint. 51, xpwp-o*. 

( b ) Aristoph. Equ. 120. 

( c ) Aristoph. Vesp. 161. 

( d ) Horn. 'IX. A, 85. $»//au, Xen. Mem. I, 1, 3. Philostr. p. 802, calls 
them, <t>poirrt<rnipia. [In addition to these maybe mentioned, those enume- 
rated by Potter, Archaol. viz. \pr\vfjiMai, ^pi\<rfito^fiara t xpr\o~p.o\oyiai. i 

( e ) Hesych. xP r i <r ' T1 ip t0V 9 iiavrtiav. A treatise of Plutarch is entitled 
nrtpl t&v itcKtXoi.tr err mv xpijoTtj/ouoi/, on the oracles which have ceased. 

O MavTeTov, Plutarch, de Pythia Orac. p. 397, D. 

(s) X/orje/xoXoyos, Aristoph. Av. 961. 

(*) Xpao-dat, Horn. '05. K, 492. The people who consulted them were 
termed fleonyxwroi, dt-wpot. Pollux, 1, 1, 18. XpticrfioQopoi, Pausan. Messen. 
IX, p. 301. 

II. The oracles had gained such credit and veneration, 
that they were consulted in all important affairs, and on all 
doubtful events. 1 Their answers were deemed the advice 
of heaven, and received with implicit faith. 3 In short, if a 
form of government was to be changed,* if laws were to be 
made, 1 if war was to be declared," 1 or peace concluded, they 
entered upon none of these important matters without first 
consulting the oracles. 

(') Xenoph. 'Airofiv. I, 1, § 9. 

(3) Xenoph. I, 1, $ 3. Cic. deDivin. I, 19. 

(*) Dion. Chrys. Or. 32. Plut Agesil. p. 597. Spartian. Peseen. Nigra, c. 
XIII. Cic. de Div. I, 1. Feith. Antiq. Horn. p. 148. 

(i) Xenoph. de Laced. Rep. Strab. XVI, p. 524. Cic de Div. I, 43. 

( m ) Herodot. I, 46. Pausan. Bceot. c. XIV, p. 738 ; Messen. XII, and IX. 

III. The veneration for the oracles was augmented by 
the gifts and sacrifices which they who consulted them, 
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were obliged to offer. Princes and rich men, therefore, 
could alone consult them; 11 and that only upon certain 
days." 

( n ) Plut. de Orac. def. p. 487. Herodot I, 50. Justin. XXIV, 6. 
(°) Plut. Quast. Gr. p. 292. 

IV. Some have thought that these responses were 
dictated by demons ; and others, that they might be justly 
attributed to imposture and priestcraft. 

But incredible as it may appear, that the whole should 
be the invention of man, yet we know for certain that 
fraud and artifice were practised in them to a considerable 
extent.* 

(p) Some of the ancients attributed these answers to the gods themselves, 
Jamblich. de Myst. Sect. Ill, c. XI, p. 72. Others, to good or evil genii, 
Plut de Orac, def. p. 418. Others, to exhalations of the earth, and similar 
physical causes, Cic. de Div. I, c. 50. Plin. II, 93. And others, to human 
souls separated from their bodies. Plut. /. c. p. 431. 

Some of the Fathers were of opinion that it was the devil himself who 
spoke, Tertull. de prescript, adv. haret. p. 122, ed. Bas. 1539. Minuc. Fel. 
c. 26. Lactant. II, 14. 

Many moderns have written in defence of this opinion; and, among them, 
P. Baltus, Reponse a Vhistoire des Oracles, fyc. G. Mcebius, de Oraculorum 
Ethnicorum origine, propagatione, et duratione. But this opinion has been 
strongly opposed by Ant Van. Dale, de Oraculit Ethn. vet. by Fontenelle, 
and many others, who have solved the answers of the oracles into sacerdotal 
fraud. 

V. Of the gods who presided over oracles and divina- 
tions, the most eminent were Jupiter q and Apollo. 1 

(i) All events were imputed to necessity, or destiny, Le. to the will of 
Jupiter. Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Dei. v. 122, p. 418. Hence Jupiter is 
styled by Homer, iravofi<j>a%oi t the author of all oracular information, 'IX. 9, 
250. Prometheus takes to himself the invention of oracles, in Msch. Prom, 
vinct. v. 476. 

( r ) Jupiter was supposed to instruct Apollo in futurity. Msch. fragni. 
p. 640 ; Eumenid. v. 19. Spanhem* ad Callim. h. in Jov. v. 69. Broukhus. 
ad Tibull. Ill, 4, v. 47. 

VI. All the oracles were not delivered in the same 
manner. In some places the answers were given by in- 
terpreters.* In others, die gods themselves revealed their 
will, either viva voce, 1 or by dreams, 11 or lots. v But 
we will here give a particular description of some of the 
most famous oracles. 

(•) The Delphic oracles, for instance, by the Pythia. Pausan. Phoc. 
c. IX. 
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(*) Pausanias says it was the earth which at first gave the oracles at 
Delphi, I e. [Oracles of this sort were denominated yyn\vfLo\ avro<p*vot ; 
but those delivered by interpreters, fartMjnrriKoi.'] 

(■) The oracle of Amphiaraus answered by a dream. Pausan. Attic, c. 
XXXIV, p. 84. 

(') Pausan. Ack. c. XXV, 590. Cic. Div. I. c. 

CHAP. X. 

THE ORACLE OF DODONA. 

I. The Dodonean oracle was the most ancient.* It was 
so called from Dodona, a city of Chaonia, or Molossis, a 
mountainous part of Epirus; b or, according to some geo- 
graphers, of Thessaly. c 

(•; Herodot. II, p. 124. 

( h ) All Epirus is often included in Chaonia; perhaps, because the 
Chaonians were in old times masters of Epirus, Strab. VII, p. 224. Molos- 
sis was a country of Epirus, in which was Dodona, Strab. /. c. Steph. Byz. * 
in AtoSwvrj. But Pausan. Attic, c. 17, p. 40, places Dodona in Thesprotis; 
so does Eustath. ad Dionys. p. m. 229. 

( c ) Luc. Holsten. in not. et cos tig. ad Steph. Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in 
Del. v. 284. 

II. It is said, the Pelasgians built Dodona, and estab- 
lished its oracle. d 

( d ) Spanhem. ad Callinu h. in Del. v. 284, p. 496. Strab. VII, p. 226. 

III. There are different conjectures on the etymology 
of the word Dodona. Some derive it from Dodanim, the 
son of Javan, who, they say, settled a colony in that part 
of Epirus : e others, from the fountain Dodone : f others, from 
the Dodonean dove, or rather from a woman of that name, 
who was brought from Phoenicia into Greece. 8 And others, 
from different origins. 11 

(«) Vossius, de Orig. et Prog, ldolol. I, 7, p. 54. 
( f ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 430. 
(r) Spanhem. ad Callinu h. in Del v. 284, p. 497. 
(h) Eustath. /.c. 

IV. There was near Dodona a forest of oaks, which 
was consecrated to Jupiter, and which superstition had 
revered from time immemorial. 1 It was reported that these 
oaks were endued with speech, and conveyed the answers 
of the god J in the following manner : — In this forest there 
was an oak higher than the rest, on the top of which two 
doves commonly perched, and gave answers to those who 
came to consult them.* 
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( f ) The moderns talk much of the forest, but the ancients only mention 
the oak, tpvs, Homer. 'Od. ffi, 328. Awdwvis 4>nyo\ the Dodouean beech, 
Apollon. Rhod. I, 526, and IV, 583. Herodotus says that a priestess con* 
secrated to Jupiter a beech which grew near Dodona, II, p. 125. Lucian. 
in Amor, p. 896, likewise mentions the beech of Dodona. Zenodotus, apud 
Steph. also says that it was a beech which gave the first oracle at Dodona, iv 
Ato&tovri trpvorov <pr\yd? ifiairrtvtTO. 

But some of the Latin poets speak of the innumerable oaks of Dodona, 
Ovid. Amor, III, 10, 9. Others, of the forest of Dodona, Lucan.III, 441. 
Others, of the woods of the Molossi, Stat. Theb. Ill, v. 475. And of the 
Chaonian forest, Theb, VI, 99. 

(J) Horn. '0& X, 328, and T, 297. -ffischylus alludes to this fable, Pro- 
meth, v. 857, ripa* t dvitrrop, ai nrpovrtyopoi dpvt? t the incredible prodigy, 
the vocal oaks, 

( k ) See Sophocl. Trach. 176, and Schol. ad h, I, 

V. But this is only repeating fables. Can we believe 
that trees formerly, any more than at present, had the facul- 
ty of speech; or that aoves ever predicted futurity? 1 

(*) This is nearly the reasoning of Herodotus, II, p. 126. 

VI. The truth is this. In early times, there were divin- 
ers who were called virofrjrat, prophets, dvarroTcofoc, (from 
not washing their feet, J xa/uac£v?<u, (from reclining upon 
the ground), 'EXXoi and 2cX\oi, Tofidpat and To/uovpot. m 
These diviners, when they were consulted, ascended an oak, 
from the top of which they gave their answers. 11 Hence 
arose the fable of the prophetic oak, 

(») These names we find in Strabo, VIT, p. 227. Horn. 'IX. II, 233. 
Callim. h, in Del, 284, and 94, p. 401. 

( n ) These diviners were men, according to Strabo, I.e. 

VII. Afterwards, old women were appointed to this 
office. And, as in the Thessalian tongue, these female 
diviners were named *t\eidfoc 9 v which word likewise signi- 
fies doves,* this equivocal meaning gave rise to the fable of 
the prophetic doves. 1 

(o) Strab. VII, p. 227. 

(P) Pausan. Phocic. XII, p. 828. Vossius, de Orig, et Progr. Idolol, I, 7, 
p. 54. [Hesychius says, the IlsXetai are iripurrtpal, doves, and these the 
prophetesses at Dodona. But the inhabitants of Cos and Epirus called 
aged persons, triXcuu.] 

(<i) iElian. V. H. I, 15. Herodotus, II, p. 125, gives another explana* 
tion. 

( r ) Dikinson, Delph. Phozniz, c IX. 

VIII. Two prodigies had contributed to render this 
oracle famous : its fountain, and its caldron. The fountain, 
which was considered sacred, would, like all other four> 
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tains, extinguish a torch, if plunged into it ; but had the 
peculiar property of lighting a torch at some distance from 

its water.* 

a Pompon. Mela, II, 3 ; I, 71. PHn. II, 103. Lucret. VI. 
e same fountain is said to have given oracles by its murmuring, which, 
says Serving, ad Vtrg. Mn. Ill, 466, an old woman, by name Pelias, inter- 
preted to those seeking responses.] 

IX. Its caldron, or caldrons, were of brass, and gave 
a continual sound, either occasioned by the wind, or some 
other agent 1 From the surprising property of this caldron 
came the proverb, yahaCwv AwtWcuov, whicn was applied to 
garrulous persons. 11 

( l ) Callim. h. in Del p. 286, calls it dviyrrros Xi/3t|«, the caldron which is 
never silent: others, \ipn* BecnrptoTaio* or Btcnrptoriov, which Clemens 
Alex. Theodoretus, and Eusebius, consider as referring to a different cir- 
cumstance. Callim. in Fragm. apud Steph. Byz. L c. calls it nx u, X a * JC ° 1 't '** 
sounding brass: but on this reading, see Bentl. ad fragm. Callim. n. 306, 
p. 410. Spanhem. ad Call. I. c. Steph. Byz. fragm. in AwStavn, p. 745, ed. 
Th.de Pinedo. Plin. XXXVI, p. 13. Suidas in Audwvaiov x^**""* 
Serv. ad Virg. JEn. Ill, 446. Philost Icon. II, p. 830. Juvenal. VI, 440. 
Lucan. VI, 427. 

(■) This proverb is in Menander, fragm. p. 24, ed. Cleric. In Callim. in 
fragm. a Bentleio coUectis CCCVI. Steph. Byz. it is applied to talkative 
persons. Steph. Byz. 1. c. and Suidas in A»a»i/<uov x a ^ Kll0V 

CHAP. XI. 

THE DELPHIC ORACLE. 

I. The Delphic oracle was the most famous of them all.* 
It gave its answers at Delphi, a city of Phocis. b In that city 
was the famous temple of Pythian Apollo, c enriched with 
treasures and offerings. 4 The place in which the oracle* 
were delivered, was called Pythium ;• the priestes* who 
delivered them, Pythia? and the games in honour of Apollo, 
the Pythian Games.* 

(•) Strabo, IX, p. 288. Cic. de Div. I, 19. Liv. XXXVII, 48. Justin, 
XXIV, 6. 
( k ) Strabo, IX, p. 287. 

( c ) Strabo, ibid. 

( d ) Horn. 'IX. I, 404. Strab. 1. c. p. 288. ^lian. V. H. VI, 0. PaitJMii. 
Phodc.IX. [This temple was most magnificent, which, after th» m»ru 
ancient was burnt down, the Alcmseonidae contracted with the Am|jlilfliywii| 
to erect for 300 talents ; and so completed it, that the structure suruasMd 
the design. Herodot V, 62.] 

( e ) Aristoph. Equ. 220, has UvdiKov, with pavrsiov or Xpn*rtpM umlfl' 
stood. 
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(0 Nepos, I, 1. In Greek, TLvBia, liput being understood. Pausan. 
Corinth. XXVI, p. 171. She is also frequently called (poipds, Pollux. Phce- 
has, Lucan. V, 128. An appellation which Ovid gives also to Cassandra, 
TVitf. II, 400. Lycophr. 1468, calls her, ipoifidfrrput. 

(r) In Greek, UvOioi (<ry«*«), Pausan. Corinth. XXXII, p. 186. And 
Jlidia (dym»Ur/ucra) t Pausan. Phoc. XXXVII, p. 893. Ovid. Met. I, 446. 

II. Different origins are given to the word, Pythian. 
Etymologists derive it from the serpent Python ; h or from 
the verb w&iadai, to consult; 1 or from nvdeadai, to rotj 
but its true root is UvOw, which is a name of the city of Del- 
phi.* 

( k ) Macrob. Sat. I, 17. Ovid adopts this etymology, Met. I, 446. Hygin. 
Fab. 140. 

(«) Strab. IX, p. 289. Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 39. 

(J) Or oVo tov irvQiiM, i.e. ay-rtiv, which is never effected without heat, as 
Macrobius observes, Lc. or because the serpent, which Apollo killed, 
roited there, Suidas in IIw0«L Pausan. Phocic. VI, p. 812. Casaub. ad 
Strab. IX, p. 289, in not. p. 149. 

(*) The city of Delphi is called IIu6« by Callim. h. in Del. v. 90, on which, 
see Spanhem. p. S83. By Hesiod. 0, 499. By Homer. 'Od. 0, 80. Schol. 
rain. Homer. Catal. V, 26, and Schol. Pausan. Phocic. VI. See also 
Dikinson, Delpk. Phoeniz. c. 1, 2. Compare Heins. in Aristarch. c. 1. 

III. This oracle was very ancient. It flourished about 
a hundred years before the Trojan war. 1 At first, it be- 
longed to Themis ; and, next, to Apollo. m 

C 1 ) Strabo, 1. IX, p. 287, to prove the antiquity of this oracle, goes as far 
back as to Agamemnon, who, according to Homer, consulted it, '05. 9, 79. 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 208. But it existed in the time of the Argonauts ; as may 
be proved by Apollon. Rhod. IV, 536. And if any credit is to be given to 
fabulous authors, the oracle of Themis, to which succeeded that of Apollo, 
existed in the time of Deucalion. Ovid. Met, 1, 367. 

(*) Pausan. Phoc'c. V, p. 808, of which Schol. min. ad *r<rraX. 26, appears to 
disapprove. M linker, ad (hid. Met I, in the argument to fab. VII. Schol. 
Pindar, in viroOiarci Hv6iu>v. 

IV. Some authors have asserted that a flock of goats 
gave rise to the oracle. They tell us that on mount Par- 
nassus, there was a deep cave, the entrance of which was 
narrow ; that the goats, when they approached this entrance, 
began to skip and scream ; that the goat-herd, while he was 
surprised at the prodigy, found himself seized with a kind 
of frenzy, or divine enthusiasm, which opened futurity to 
his view : that a tripod was placed at the opening of the 
cavern, and a temple built there, 11 

(») Diodor. Sic. XVI, c, 26, p, 427. Plut. de Orac. defec, p. 433: Pausan. 
Phocic. VI. 
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V. To the following particulars, however, we may give 
credit 

In the sanctuary of the temple there was a deep cave, from 
which a cold exhalation ascended. 

(») Justin. XXIV, 6. Strabo, IX, p. 26S. Longfa. *tpt tfifot*, e. XIII. 

VI. At the opening of this cave, there was a tripod, 
which was called xptivryptoc? and irpotyifriKotA 

(P) i. e. prophetic. Eurip. Ion. 1320. 

(4) Schol. Pindar, in i/VotieVet Hvdiatv, p. 157. For further information 
on this subject, see Barnes, ad Eurip. Ion. 463. 

VII. The tripod was not borrowed from the Hebrews, 
(as a learned author would have it ; r ) but was invented by 
the Greeks. 8 

( r ) Stephen the Monk, in Far. Sacris, p. 1010. 

(•) This is clear from the words of Diodor. Sic. XVI, 20; or rather self- 
evident 

VIII. This tripod had a circular cover, with holes/ 
called S\fioc. n 

(t) Pollux, x, 23, si. 

(•) Schol. ad Aristoph. Pitt. v. 9. Spanhem. ad CalUm. h. In Del 90, 
p. 889. 

IX. On this cover the Pythia or priestess sat, who, 
therefore, had the epithet, evoXpocJ She intoxicated herself 
with the vapour which issued from the bottom of the cave ; 
and with dishevelled hair, and a foaming mouth, announced 
her oracles.* 

(*) The Pythia was also called iyyairrplfivBo*, ventriloquist, from ydarpn, 
or yd<rrpa, which has the same signification with oXftot. Lakem. p. 318, 
and 60*. 

( w ) We meet with this description hi tne Schol. Aristoph. ad Pluf. v. 89. 
Origen. contra Celt. VII, p. 343. Barth. ad Stat. Thebaid. I, 697. 

X. The Pythia was, at first, a young girl : in later times, 
a woman of fifty years of age.* 

(*) She was even upwards of fifty, Diodor. Sic. XVI, 26 ; who alto gives 
a reason for this change. 

XI. The first and most famous of these was PhemonoS. 
Oracles were first delivered by her in heroic verse.* 

(J> Panatfi* Pkoci* V, p. 809. 

XII. People were permitted to consult this oracle only 
one month in the year; and that month was termed 
Swot, synonymous with UvOtoe, from mrdtoOar, to c6n- 
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suit. But, in after times, it was consulted once every 
month. 8 

(*) Plut. Quast. Gr. p. 292, E. 

XIII. They who consulted the oracle were obliged to 
bring great presents : a by which means this temple excelled 
all others in riches and splendour. b Whence came the pro- 
verb, 'xpr^iaTa 'Apropos, the wealth of Apollo, implying 
great wealth. 

(*■) Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in ApolL 45, p. 75. It is, however, more probable, 
that the presents were proportioned to the circumstances of the votaries. For 
the poor Chremylus offered little, Aristoph. in Plut. But Croesus made rich 
presents, Herodot I, p. 20. Strabo, IX, p. 289. For the riches of the tem- 
ple at Delphi, consult Vales, in Hist eleg. liter, Arcad. Paris. T. II, n, 15, 
p. 93. 

( b ) Cic. de Div. I. Justin. XXIV, 6. Eurip. Iph. in Taw. 1275, and 
Barnes' note. Strabo, /. c. 

( c ) This proverbial expression is taken from Homer. 'IX. I, v. 404. 
Strabo, IX, p. 289, and iElian. V. H. VI, 9, on which consult Perizonius. 

XIV. They who came to consult this oracle, offered 
sacrifices to Apollo. d The care of these sacrifices was com- 
mitted to five priests, called oatoi, the holy, who were the 
ministers of the TrpoQfJTcu, prophets,^ and shared with them 
the religious functions. The chief of these priests was 
called oaiwTijp.* There were likewise conductors, irepiriyrirai ; f 
and a priest who was called by a name of Apollo, 'A^Vwp. 

( d ) Plut. de Orac. defec. p. 437. f [These, it seems, were three in num- 
ber, ehosen by lot from the princes of Delphi, who, sitting near the tripod, 
collected and arranged the disunited response of the Pythia for those who 
consulted the oracle. Eurip. Ion. 414. Philostr. Fit. Apollon. VI, 10, 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 39.] 

( e ) Plut. Quast. Gr. p. 292. 

( r ) Their office was to take all those who came to consult the oracle, 
through the temple, and show them its curiosities. Plut de Pyth. Orac. 
p. W. 

XV. They who came to consult the oracle, walked with 
crowns on their heads.* 

(?) ^schyl. Choeph. v. 1035; Eumen. v. 40. Liv. XXIII, 11. Schol, 
Aristoph. ad Plut. 21. 

XVI. They submitted their questions to the god in 
writing, 11 and under seal. 1 

( h ) Aristoph. Schol. ad Plut. 39. 

) Those who consulted the oracle of Mopsus, sent in their questions 
sealed. Plut. de Orac. def. p. 134. 

XVII. The answers were delivered in Greek;! com- 
monly in hexameter/ but sometimes in iambic verses. 1 
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(i) Cic. de Div. II, 56. 

( k ) Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 1094. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 144. Pausan. 
Photic. V, p. 809. 

(0 Examples in the iambic metre, ate to be found in Pausan. Messen. IX, 
p. 301. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 144. 

XVIII. In later times, the oracle generally spoke in 
prose, and seldom in verse. m 

(■») Cic. de Din. II, 56. Plutarch has written a treatise on the cause of 
this change, irtpl tou /«| ypav ififitrpa vvv t»j» Ilvdiav, T. II,. p. 394. 

XIX. The responses were, for the most part, obscure 
and equivocal, Xo&*. n Whence Apollo had the surname, 

Ao#ac.° 

( n ) Cic. de Div. II, 56. Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. 8. Potter. adLycoph. 14. 
(°) Aristoph. Plut. 8 ; Equ. 1044. Schol. Eurip. ad Orest. 165. 

XX. These oracles were deemed infallible.? Whence, 
t« £jc TpiiroSov became a proverbial expression for truth.* 

(p) Eurip. Electr. 399. Cic. de Div. 1, 19. iEschyl. Choeph.557, and 901. 

(«) We meet with a like expression in Terence, Andr. IV, 2, 15. Cic. ad 
Brut, epist. 2, sub Jin. 

XXI. We read, however, that the Pythia sometimes 
took bribes.' 

( r ) Cic.de. Div. II, 57. Pausan. Lacon. IV, p. 212. Nep. Lysandr. c. III. 

XXII. At length the oracle ceased. But when, 1 and 
how, is at present undetermined.* It is said that it began to 
be silent in the reign of Nerb. u It gave answers, however, 
after that time; and even in the days of Julian the 
Apostate. v 

(") It had fallen into great contempt in the time of Cicero, deDw. II, 57. 
Strabo informs us that the oracles were neglected in his time, XVII, p. 559. 
Delphi* oracula cessant, Juvenal, VI, 554. Lucan. V, 112. Plut de def. 
Orac. p. 411. Euseb. Prop. Evang. V, p. 205. Interpret. Juvenal, ad I. c. 

On the question, whether the oracles were silent after the birth of Christ, 
consult Casaub. Antibaron. Exercit. I, 12. 

(') The reason of its silence was, either that men grew less credulous, 
Cic. de Div. II, 57 ; and Min. Fel. p. 26 : or that the Romans restrained their 
inquiries to their Sibylline books, their haruspices, auspices, and astro- 
logical observations, Strabo, XVII, p. 559 : or that the kings, dreading 
future events, imposed silence upon the oracles, Lucan. V, 112. Cic. de 
Div. II, 57, assigns another reason. Plutarch relates various physical 
causes, de Orac. def. Many have attributed this silence to the progress of 
Christianity. 

(°) Yet Suetonius says it answered Nero, in Ner. c. 40; and Themistius, 
Or at. XIX. They who assert that the oracles were then silent, vouch the 
authority of Lucan. v. 113, and of Juvenal, Lc. Xiphilin. p. 523. 

C) Theodoret Hist. Eccles. Ill) 21. Fontenelle, Hist. Oracl. II, 2. 

e2 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE ORACLE OF TROPHONIUS. 

I. The famous oracle of Trophonius was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lebadea, a city of Boeotia,* near to which was 
a wood, and the oracle, on an eminence that overlooked the 
wood. 

(•) Liv. XXV, 27. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 508. 
( b ) Pausan. Bceot. c. XXXIX, p. 791. 

II. It takes its name from Trophonius, the brother of 
Agamedes, c who lived near Lebadea, in a subterraneous 
dwelling, where he pretended to the faculty of predicting 
future events. He died in that cave, and after his death he 
was deified as an oracular god. d 

(*) Pausan. BmoU c. XXXVII, p. 785. 

f d ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 508, furnishes the particulars above. But 
he is here opposed by the Scholiast of Pausaniaa, Rxot. c. XXXVIII, p. 786. 

III. This oracle owed its fame to one Saon, mentioned 
by Pausanias. e 

( e ) B<BQt. c.XL, p. 798, 

IV. It was in a cave, and from its situation took the 

name of Karafidatoy.* 
(*) Stride* in TpoQwpun. 

V. Peculiar ceremonies of purification were to be per- 
formed by the person who came to consult the oracle. He 
was to offer appointed sacrifices, to anoint himself with oil, 
and bathe' in a certain river. After these preliminaries, 
clothed in a linen robe, and with a honeyed cake in his 
hands, he descended into the cave by a narrow passage.* 

(*) We meet with all these particulars, and more, in Pausan. Boeot* 
XXXIX, p. 789. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 508. Lucian. Dialog. Mori. p. 
267. Philostrat. Fit. Apollon.VUl, 19. 

VI. Here he obtained a knowledge of futurity, either 
by the eye, or the ear. h 

( b ) Pausan. Bceot. XXXIX, p. 701. [Consult Plutarch, de Qtnlo Soer. 
T. VIII, p. 382, ed. R. where Timarchus relates what wonders he there saw 
apd heard.] 

VII. He came out of the cave by the same narrow 
passage, but walking backwards. 1 

(') Pausan. /.c. 

VIII. He came out of it astonished, melancholy, and 
dejected :* hence the proverb, clc Tpofuvlov /uc/iofircvrac, he 
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has been consulting the oracle of Trophonius y as applied 
to a dejected person.* 

(J) Pausan. Lc, p. 792. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 508. 
( k ) 'Eirl rwr dyt\dcrru>v xai *vpu)<t>pv»/j.fv*>ir, as Schol. Aristoph. /. r. 
observes. 

IX. The priests placed the person who had consulted 
the oracle on an elevated seat, called the seat of Mnemo- 
syne ; where he gave them an account of what he had seen 
and heard. 1 

0) Pausan. Bccoi. XXXIX, p. 792. 

X. His companions then conducted him to the chapel 
of Good Genius, or Good Fortune, where, by degrees, he 
recovered his usual composure and cheerfulness. 111 

( m ) Pausan. Bceot. I. c. p. 792. Hemsterhus. ad Lucian. Dial, p. 63. 

CHAP. XIII. 

THE OTHER ORACLES OF GREECE. 

I. Besides the three principal oracles of Greece which 
we have described, that of Amphiaraus was of considerable 
note, ranked by Herodotus with the five celebrated oracles 
which Croesus consulted.* 

(•) Herodot. I, p. 19, sq. 

II. It was at Oropus in Attica. b The name of Amphia- 
raus was given it, because Amphiaraus, the son of Oicleus, c 
a magician d and interpreter "of dreams, 6 who, after his 
death, being worshipped as a god, gave oracles there/ in a 
temple erected to his divinity. 8 

( b ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXXIV, p. 83. Kuhnius, ad Pausan. I e. Barth. ad 
fkat. Theb. I, 399. 

(«) Horn. 'O*. O, 243. Apollodor. Ill, 6, 2. [and Eudoc. Ion. p. 22.] 

( d ) Diodor. Sic. IV, 67, ApoUodor. L c. and others, call him pavrts, 
« prophet. 

(«) Pausan. Attic. XXXIV, p. 84. Philostr. Icon. I, 27, p. 802. 
( f ) Pausan. /. c. p. 83. 
(?) Pausan. /. e. p. 84. 

III. Responses were given by dreams. h 

( h ) Pausan. /. c. p. 84. Philostrat. vit Apollon. II, 37. 

IV. They who consulted this oracle purified themselves, 1 
sacrificed,* fasted twenty-four hours, k abstained from wine 
for three days, 1 and then offered a ram to Amphiaraus, on 

e3 
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the skin of which their destiny was showed them while they 
were asleep. m 

(') Pausan. Attic. L e. 

(J) Pausan. Attic. XXXIV. 

( k ) Philostr. sit. ApoWm. II, 37, p. 00. 

(,) Philostr. L c. 

(■) Pausan. L c. [Lyeophr. v. 1050.] 

V. Near the temple was the fountain of Amphiaraus, 
which was deemed sacred, and the water of which was not 
allowed for common and profane uses." 

( n ) Pausan. /. c. p. 84. 

VI. Besides this oracle, there was at Delos the oracle 
of Delian Apollo; in Milesia, that of the Bran chid ae ;► 
with others less famous, of which we need not take particu- 
lar notice. * 

(°) Spanhem. ad Callim. k. in Del 90, p. 584. 

<p) Herodot I, p. 19, and 72. Conon. Narrat 35, p. 275. Plin. V, 29. 
Mela, I, 17. Jambtich. de mysL III, 11. Strab. XIV, p. 456, 40; XVIf, 

p. 560. 

(i) See, on the number of oracles, Fabricius, Bibliotk. Gr. I, 17, 4. The 
author haa omitted, for instance, the oracle at Colophon, or of Clarian Apol- 
lo, mentioned by Tacitus, Ann. II, 64. Ptfn. II, 1031 Jamblich. * sty*. 
Ill, 11. 

CHAP. XIV. 

DIVINATIONS. 

I. After having given a summary account of the oracles, 
we shall now proceed to the other divinations ; of which the 
following were the principal.* 

(*) Divination is termed in Greek, parmai, JambUch, de myst. III, 1 ; 
and Th. Gale, p. 214. Gic. de Div. I, 1, gives a definition of divination. 
Xenophon. 'Avopvnp- I, 1, { 3. Fabric. BibUogr. Antiq. a. 12, p. 41 & For 
the various kinds, Josephus, apud Galeum. ad Jambliclu de myst. p. 215. 

II. OliMtvifTTiKf}, divination by the singing and flight of 
birds.* In this pretended science, the rtght was considered 
propitious ; and the left, unfortunate.* They who professed 
this kind of divination, were called o*«iwicoVoi. d 

(*) Or augury. Soidas in oltrnwurriKoU Spanhem. ad CaUim* k. in PaUad. 
p. 618. Jamblich. de myst. Ill, 16, p. 80. Pint, de solnrHa anim. p. 976. 
Jamblich. de myst. Ill, 15, thus defines this divination, Te'xi"! t»7* Wp** to* 
piXXoiro* &i* 6p»iQ<av t the art of inquiring into futurity by birth. [EagU*,vfUfwre* t 
hawks, falcons, owls, ravens, crows, swallows, doves»$c. were considered ominous 
'birds. They were called vavvirripoyt*, prsepetes, when the omen was taken 
from their flight; hot when from their singing or chirping, 4****, osesnesJ) 
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(«) Cic de Div. II, 39. Spanhem. ad CalHnu A. t» PnUad. 124. Horn. 
'IX. H, 239, explains Vie right and the left in this divination. 

(<) They were likewise styled Bcovpoirot olwvtvral, Mom. 'IX. N, 70, ve* 
Gloss. olmvovoKoi, 'IX. A, 69. Pausan. Attic, 34, dyaBoi Aiayartfau rnj- 
«« tfiyiOw,, skilled in distinguishing tJte flight of bird*. 

III. Divination by dreams. The professors of this 
divination were called aveipoicoXoif and oVccfoerjcwroi.' 

(«) Hon. 'IX. A, 63. Pausan. .rftfie. 34, defines them, dyaBol ovtipaxm 
iZnyyaaaOai, skilled in interpreting dreamt and, Etiac. prior, c. 23, iwwvime 
cfqyifrai, interpreters of dreams. 

( r ) Also ovetpoKpirai, Theocrit. Idyll XXI, 33 : and dMsipoapvrmoi. Ar» 
temidorus has written a work entitled *Ovti.poKpiTtxd. 

Consult, on the origin of divination by dreams, Justin. XXXVI, 2. JEm- 
cbyl, Prometh. V. 484. Jamblich. de myst. III, 2, p. 60, takes great pains to 
evince the excellence of this art. See, on the different kinds of dreamay 
Macrob, Somn. Sew. I, 3. And on the veracity of dreams, Broukhus. ad 
Tibuil. HI, 4, 7. 

IV. Divination by sacrifices, or by the inspection of 
victims, lepofxayreia * lepoaKoirla* in Latin, extispici urn.* They 
who practised this art were called UpoaKonoi) 

(*) Piodor. Sic. I, 53, calls it p.av+uai iicrfoQuTiKiis, sacrificial dstmutfim. 
JSschyl. Prometh. V. 492. 

( b ) Diodor. Sic. 1, 70, uses the word UpoaKo*riie$9*+ 

(») Suet. Ner. 56. Cic. de Div. I, 16. Cic. de Div. II, 12, calls this sort 
of divination, aruspicina. See Maussac. ad Plutarch, defiwm. p. 17, IS, [and 
£schyL Prometh. V'xnct. 493 — 507. It was considered a favourable omen, if 
the entrails of the victim, as the liver, heart, gall, spleen, kings, intestines, 
were sound and entire ; in their proper place and situation, and of a natural 
colour and size. Senec. CEdip. 353. They who obtained propitious omens, 
were said tcaWuptiv, Utare ; and the victims exhibiting these appearances, 
yiy utotiat, or irpox<optiv, to Upd, h. e. <caXa.] 

(J) Homer calls them, Bvoo-tcoot, 'IX. Q, 221. Dion. Halic. II, p. 93, 1. 5. 
Pausan. Attic. XXXIV, p. 84, defines them dyadol liayv&uai cr\dyx*a 
iepwv, skilled in reading destiny from the entrails of victims. Perizon. ad 
Mlian. V. H. II, 31. Eustath. ad. IX. Q, 221. Alex, ab Alex. V, 25. Ad 
Minuc. Fel. c. 27. Casaub. ad Strab. XVI, p. 524. [Xenophon continually 
calls the same persons ftavrctt/] 

V. In this kind of divination was included divination 
by the fire of sacrifices, mpofjuivTela;* by the smoke, kwxvo- 

/wrt/a; 1 by the wine, oivopavrda. 1 * 

( k ) iEschyl. Prometh. V. 497. Barnes, ad. Eurip. Helen. 752. [Senec 
(Bdip. 309. Euripid. Phceniss. 1261.] 

(1) Gale, ad Jamblich. de myst. Ill, 28. Ovid. Trlst. V, EL 5, v. 26. Barth. 
ad Stat. Tkeb. rV, 412. 

(») Eustath. ad 'O*. p. 1470, ed. Rom. Cleric, ad Genes. XLIV, 5. [Virg. 
JSn. IV, 453.] 

VI. Divination by let, KXnpopavrtla;* in which wa* 
iarittdedrffomatiow by verses, anxQr** 1 ***!* j* and divination 

by rods, pafiSofiavr***.* 9 
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(•) It consisted in throwing the dice, the fortuitous combination of which 
they took for the answer of the gods. Pausan. Achate. XXV, p. 590, describes 
it. Suet. 7«A. XIV; CaUg. LVI I. Cic. de Die. II, 41. Val. Max. I, 3. 
Schwarz. diss, de sortibus poeticis, § 4. [Van. Dale, de Idolol. p. 463.] 

(°) Casaub. ad Spartian. Hadrian, c, 2. Schwarz. diss, de sortibus poeticis. 
Trotzius, ad Herm. Hug. de prima scribendi origine, p. 240. [Van Dale, /. L 
p. 472.] 

[f This was performed by writing certain fatidical verses on small slips of 
paper, which were then put into a vessel and shaken together ; out of which, 
if a person drew one, it was considered to contain his destiny.] 

(p) Jamblich. de must. Ill, 17 ; and Gale, adh.Lp. 238. Herm. Hug. de 
prima scribendi origine, c XXVI, p. 238. 

VII. There were yet other magical divinations : as, the 
divination by the dead, reKpopavreia;* to which we must 

refer tnctofiavreia* and yfnrxofiavreia.* * 

(4) We meet with this word in Cicero, Tusc. I, 16. Hesychius terms it 
likewise vtKvofiam-eia. Gregor. Naz. in Julian. Or at. Ill, calls it ^rvxayat- 
yia. We have a specimen of this kind of divination in Homer, '06. A, 24, 
which book seems for this reason to have been formerly entitled, Nenula* 
.Elian. V.H. XIII, 14. Broukhus. ad TibulL I, 2, 45, p. 49. Stat Theb. 
IV, 413, and Barth. adh. L Philostr. in Apollon. IV, 15. There were in 
Greece particular places in which the souls were evoked, and which were called 
vtKvofiairniia, Herodot V, p. 369. Pausan. Besot, c. XXX, p. 769, or veicvoftav- 
Ttla. Strab. XVI, p. 524, or ^nrxppatn-eia. Kuhn. ad Pausan. c. XVII, p. 
252. Whence comes the verb ^fn/xaytoytiv, to evoke souls, to obtain respon- 
ses. Aristoph. Av. 1554. The priests of this superstition were called tjw- 
Xaywyol. Pausan. /. c. Euxip.Alcest.ll2S. Suidas in \ffvxayetytl. 

( r ) When the dead appeared in an aerial form, like shadows. Potter, 
IJ, 18. 

(•) We find this word in Cic. de Div. I, 58. The places where the manes 
were evoked, were termed Psychomantia, compare Tusc. I, 48. Fabricius, 
Bibliogr. Antiq. p. 427, is wrong in understanding this word as applied to the 
art itself. 

VIII. "ttipopavTela, divination by water. 1 

0) Plin. XXXVII, 11. Pausan. Lacon. XXIII, p. 270. Whence is de- 
rived Strabo's vfyopavrtts, L XVI, p. 524. 

IX. 'Opvidofiavreia, or dKeicTpvofiavreia, divination by the 
cock* 

(«) "Op»K is used by Aristophanes for dXeKrpvwv, Fesp. 811. Zonaras 
speaks of this divination, T. Ill, p. 28. Herm. Hug. de prima scribendi ori- 
gin, c. 26, p. 239. 

X. KoffKivouavTtLa, divination by the sieve. 7 

(') Theocrit. Ill, 31 . Lucian. T. I, p. 753, in Pseudol. JBlian. Hut. Ani- 
mal VIII, 5. 

XI. There was another sort of divination, in which they 
fancied that demons spoke from the bellies or breasts of 
men. The diviners of this kind had the names of cyyaorpl- 

fiv0ot, w oTepvofidvreie* cvpvicXeic/ and trvOwvec* 
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<") Plut. d* Orme. def. p. 414. 

(*) Pollux, II, 4, 162, says that they are so called by Sophocles. 

(J) Aristoph. SchoL ad Vesp. 1014. 

(») Plut /. c. 6panhem. ad CalUm. ft. in Del v. 90, p. 383. Dickinson, 
Delphi Phceuiz. c. 9, p. 91. Fabricius, Bibliogr. Antiq. c 12, p. 420. Fessras, 
in (Economia Hippocratis, 174. 



CHAP. XV. 

PRESAGES. 

I. There were different kinds of presages. Some were 
taken from the person himself, whose good or bad fortune 
they were supposed to portend ; some from external objects; 
and others were inferred from words. Their general term 

was avpfioXa.* 

(•) Xenoph. 'Avoppnp I, 1, § 3. Aristoph. Av. v. 722. Plut. JEmil. 
PaulL calls the presages, oltovd, p. 473. KXndtiv has the same sig- 
nification. The knowledge of presages was called Kknbovivructi. See Pon- 
tan. ad Macrob. Somn. Scip. I, 12. Barth. ad Claudian. in Eutrop. I, 125. 

II. The presages taken from the person to whom they 
were supposed to relate, were (1) palpitations, vakpol, in 
the heart or eyes;* (2) fi6/j(Zoe, a ringing in the ears; 9 
(3) m-apfiie, sneezing.* 

?b) Theocr. Idyll III, 37, and Casaub. adh. /. Plaut Pseudol. I, 1, 10ft, 
and Taubman. adh. L Suidas in traX/iucoy oUAviapa. Melampus is said to 
have written a treatise entitled, vtpi ira\p£v ftaiTtJCfj irp6? Ili-oXe/uator 
/3a<riAia, presages from palpitations addressed to king Ptolemy. 

( c ) This word, with the signification here given it, seems to betaken from 
the ode of Sappho in Longinus, Sect 10, Pofxfitva iv &' dicoal pot, which 
Catullus renders, sonitu suopte tinniunt aures. Aristenet II, 13. Owe ifiop- 
fis.i orot to «3ra, Sri gov pvrd daxpvMf ifurJipnv. VirgiL in CataL in Scalig. 
Anson, lect. I, 16. Plin. XVIII, 2, calls it, tinnitus aurium. Cels. VI, 7, n. 
8, sonitus aurium. 

(4) Theocrit. VII, 96, and Schol. ad h. 1. Aristot probl, sect XXXIII, § 
7, and 11. Ouzelius, ad Min. Pel. Octav. c. 26, p. 268. [Xenoph. Exped. 
Cyri, HI, 2, 9. Casaub. ad Athen. p. 137.] 

III. Presages were likewise taken from external objects: 
for instance, from any uncommon splendour, 6 or unforeseen 
accident/ from a monstrous birth,* the meeting of a weasel, 
or any thing ominous. h 

(«) Horn. '06. T, 36. Liv. I, 39, 41. 

( r j Pausan. Mesun. XIII, p. 811. Plut CamiU. p. 132. Diod. Sic. 
XVII, 10, p. 494. 

(r) This is evident from the Romans: Jul. Obsequens, dt Prodigiis, c. 96. 
Plin. VII, 16. Phoedr. HI, 3. Broukhu*. ad Tibull. II, 0, v. 80. It is 
likewise evident from the Greeks: Plut. Crasw. sept. Sup. p. 149, gives 
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* 

us almost the same anecdote of Thales which Phaedrus relates of iEsop, 
III, 3. 

( b ) Called ivoiia ovfifloXa, the meeting something on the way considered 
to be ominous. Theophrast. Charact. Ethic, c. 17, *"*/»i Aeividaiuoriat, and 
Casaub. ad h. I Plaut. Stick. Ill, 2, 7. Terent Phorm. IV, 4, 16. Aris- 
toph. Condon, v. 787. Horat. Od. Ill, 27. [Concerning omens from the 
meeting particular men, see Van. Dale, 1. I. p. 370.] 

IV. Presages were also drawn from words : as they were 
favourable or the reverse, good or bad omens were deduced. 1 
The favourable words were termed om-ai} KXp&W, k and 

tpijfxai. 1 

(') Examples of good omens are to be met with in Herodotus, IX, 90. 
Plutarch. Paul. JEmil. p. 473. And of bad omens in Euripides, Phoeniss. 
1500; and Ion. 1189. 

(J) Perhaps the right Word is ocaai. Hesych. o<r<ra, K\ndd» t *al <pvfirj. 

And 6<r<rd(rvai f KkybovicacrQai. 

( k ) Pausan. Baeot. c. XI, p. 733. 

(') Euripid. Ion. 99. Aristoph. Verp. 860. 

V. The words of bad presage were called Kcucal 6Woi, m 
and Svff(j>Ti^Liai. n 

( m ) Perhaps Kaxal 6<raai, verba male ominata, or nominata, in the language 
of Horace, Od. Ill, 14, v. 11. 

( D ) They were likewise termed /3Xao-^>t)/ntat. Eurip. Ion. v. 1189 ; and 
He cub. v. 182, Qpoipia Kaicd, the prelude of evil. Suidas calls them, $v<tk\ti6q- 
vi<rra t ivcrwvv/ia. See Casaub. ad Theophr. Charact. Ethic, c. 19, nrepl fiver - 

CHAP. XVI. 

THE FESTIVALS OF THE GREEKS. 

I. The Grecian festivals and games were likewise acts 
of religion. I shall treat of them concisely, and begin 
with the festivals. 

II. The festivals were instituted in honour of the gods ; 
either to thank them for some important benefit, and to 
celebrate their praises ; a or, in memory of the dead who 
had done signal services to their country ; b [or to render 
the gods propitious; or for recreation and rest from toil; 
or to preserve and establish society, by their tendency 
to unite mankind together, and cherish the generous af- 
fections.] 

(*) The Thesmophoria and feasts of Eleusis were instituted in honour of 
Ceres, to thank her for the laws she had given the Greeks, and for in- 
structing them in agriculture. Diod. Sic. V, 68, p. 336. Cic. de Legg. II, 
14. Macrob. Saturn. Ill, 12. For the origin of festivals, see Plat de Legg. 
II. Athen. VIII, p. 963. Strabo, IX, 642. 
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( b ) Such were those in honour of Theseus, 0ij«ut ; and of Hercules, 
'H/oafcXcta. Aristoph. Ran. 664. 

III. In early times, the number of festivals was very 
limited, being, for the most part, confined to those which 
were celebrated after the harvest and vintage. e 

( c ) Homer calls them OaXuvia, 'IX. I, 530, and SchoL adh.L Eustathius 
remarks, that by some rhetoricians they are termed <ruy#co/Liurnipta. Theo- 
crit. Idyll VII. Aristot ad Nicom. VIII, 11. 

IV. But, afterwards, their number was augmented with 
that of the gods ; particularly among the Athenians, who 
worshipped more deities than any other people of Greece. d 

( d ) This has been proved, c. II, § 3. Xenophon observes, this people 
had more festivals than any of the other Greeks, de reb. Attteniens. in two 
passages tub fin. 

V. Gaiety, mirth, and pleasure were characteristic of 
these festivals. 6 

( e ) Spanhem. ad Aristoph. Ran. 392. Macrob. Saturn. I, 116. Pausan. 
Messen. c. 27, p. 344. Plut. Qnast. Rom. p. 289, A. Hence these expres- 
sions, 6<t>6a\ficov iravnyvpK, ioprq ctyrecov, the pomp of the eye, the feast of the 
sight, Milan. Ill, 1, and XIII, 1. 

VI. Most of them were celebrated at the public ex- 
pense/ 

(0 Xenoph. de rep. Athenians, sub fin. 

VII. The principal ones (for it would be tedious to take 
notice of them all,) were :« 

(«) [For further information on this subject, consult Meursius, in Gracia 
feriata. Castellanus, and Jonstonius, de festis Gracorum. Fasoldus, in Gr. 
vett. 'lepoXoyla. Potter, in Archaol. GracaJ] 

'Adwta, a festival in honour of Venus and Adonis. h It 
lasted two days : the first day was celebrated with mourn- 
ing ;* and the second with joy. 3 

( h ) Mussus, de Hero et Leandr. v. 43. Aristoph. Schol. Pac. 419. 

(*) Plut. Nicia, p. 532. Macrob. Sat. I, 21. 

(J) Lucian. de Dea Syria, t>. 688. Cyrillus, Jerome, and other fathers, 
are of opinion that Ezekiel alludes to this feast, VIII, 14. Deylingii diss. 
de Fletu super Thammuz, which may be found in Observ. Sacr. Part III 
Banier, Hist, du culte a" Adonis Mem. de VAcad. de bell. Lett. T. IV, p. 136. 

'AvOearjpia, a festival, celebrated at Athens, in honour of 
Bacchus, for three days; viz. on the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth of the month Anthesterion. The first day was 
called widoiyla ; the second, x° £ c; and the third, x^ T P 0L ^ 

(*) Aristoph. Schol. ad Acharn. 960. Plut Sympos. Ill, Qu. 7, p. 655, D ; 
and IX, Qu. 10, p. 735, D. Athen. X, 10, p. 437, C. Perizon. ad JElian. V. 
H. II, 41. On the proverb, dvpafy /cap**, ovk «V 'Ai/0e<rojfia, see Hesy- 
phius and Suidas, 
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I. 'Airarovpta, in honour of Bacchus. 1 This word is de- 
rived from dndrrfy deceit; because this festival was instituted 
in memory of the stratagem by which Melanthius, king of 
Athens, conquered Xanthus, king of Boeotia. m Others make 
the word dirarovpia of the same import with opoirarovpia ; 
because the fathers assembled during this festival, to have 
the names of their children entered in the public register of 
the ward." 

(!) Etymol. Proclus, Tim. Comment. I. But it appears that this festival 
was instituted in honour of many gods. Of Jupiter Qpdrpun, Schol. Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 146, and diraTi\vu)p, Etymol. Of Minerva, ibid. L e. Of Bac- 
chus fitXavatyte, ibid. Of Vulcan, Harpocrat. in Xafifd*. Of Diana, 
Hesych. in xovptwri*. Of Ceres Kovporp6<pos t Herodot. vil. Homer'u 

(■») Conon. Narrat 39, p. 282, and Gale, ad h. I Suidas in Kditiun, Me- 
Xdvdun, and 'Airarovpia. Polyacn. Strateg. I, 19. 

( n ) Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146. We find another remarkable reason in 
Potter, p. 392. 

II. It was celebrated for three days, and began on the 
twenty-second of the month Pyanepsion.P 

(°) Suidas in 'AiraTovpia, and Schol. Aristoph. L c. 

(P) Theophr. Ckaract. Eth. c. 4, irtpl ddoXtax'w Petit, ad tegg. AtU 

III. The first day was called Up-irua, on account of the 
feasts on that day. For hopvoq signifies a feast.* 

(*) Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. I, 1. Herodot vit. 
Homer. 

IV. The second day was called aVa/fyWic, from the 
sacrifices in honour of Jupiter, <ppdrpioQ 9 the protector of the 
wards, and of Minerva, to which deities this day was conse- 
crated.' 

( r ) Schol. Aristoph. Pae. 890. The word dvdppvo-i? is derived from 
drafipvtiv, which has the same signification with <r^>a£etv, to immolate, ac- 
cording to the explanation of Hesychius; or from dvto ipvstv, to turn 
upwards; for, as we have already observed, in the sacrifices made to the 
celestial gods, the head of the victim was raised and drawn backwards, so as 
to look towards heaven. Horn. 'IX. A, 459, and Schol. ad h. I. Hence the 
Scholiast of Aristophanes uses indifferently the word dvdfipve-w, and dvd- 
Bvtr is, ad Tliesmoph. 565. Etymol. Proclus, in Timaum, Comment. I, to &i 
Bvfjutra ixdXovv dvafipvfiara t eVetdfj dveXxofitva Kal ipvofxtva dvto e'Oi/ero. 

V. The third day was called rovpcwnc, from govpd, a 
clipping ; because on that day the childrens' hair was cut 
off, before their names were inscribed in the public- 
registers." 

(•) Hesych. in Kovptdh-is, Aristoph. Schol. Acharn. 146. Vales, ad Har- 
pocrat. p. 123. 

I. Bpavpuvia, or the festival of Brauronian Diana, 1 s» 
called from Brauron, a borough of Attica, 11 
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(') Hesych. in Bpavpcevia. 
( Q ) Pausan. Attic, c. 23, p. 55. 

II. This festival was celebrated every fifth year. v 

(*) Pollux, VIII, 9, 31. 

III. Its object was to consecrate to Diana the young 
girls, clothed in a yellow robe.* To perform this cere- 
mony was dpKTEveiy, dvo rwv apcroiv, which was the general 
appellation of girls consecrated to Diana. x It was likewise 
termed hKartvtiv y because the girls thus consecrated were 
about ten years of age.* 

(•) Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 644. 

(*) Harpocrat in dpicrtvaai. Aristoph. 1. c. 

(y) Hesych. in titKartueiv. Suid. in dpicro*. 

Acupyrifopia, a novennial festival, celebrated by the Boeo- 
tians in honour of Apollo. A branch of olive was carried in 
procession, adorned with flowers and wreaths of laurel, 
upon the top of which was fixed a globe of brass, as an 
emblem of the sun, or Apollo. Attached to this were other 
smaller globes, to represent the stars; and in the centre 
was a globe, of smaller size than the one at the top, which 
represented the moon. z 

(*) Proclus, in Chrestomathia. Pausan. Boeot. c. X, p. 730. Eustath. de 
Itmen. amor. 1. 8 and 9, describes a like festival in honour of Apollo and 
Daphne. 

I. AtoKwna, solemnities in honour of Aiowerog, Bacchus,* 
which were celebrated with greater pomp at Athens than in 
any other part of Greece. b 

(*) Hesych. in Aiovvata. These solemnities are often called opyia. 
BaKxtta is a general expression for the festivals of this god. Aristoph. 
Ran. 360. Span, ad h.l. 

( b ) This is evident ; for their years were numbered by them, Suidas in 
Aiovvaia : the chief archon had the management of them, diaTidivat Atovv- 
<rio, as Pollux has it, VIII, p.m. 440 : and, lastly, the priest of Bacchus 
was honoured with the first seat at public sbows, nrapd toi« Qiavs irpotdpia 
iTwifMYro 6 Uptv* tov Aiovwrov, Scnol. Aristoph. ad Ran. 299. 

II. In this festival they carried a vase full of wine, 
adorned with a vine-branch ; after the vase, a goat ; then a 
basket of figs ; and after all, the <f>a\Xoi. c 

( c ) Plutarch gives us a detail of these particulars, de eupidit. divit. p. 
527, D. 

[f These (paWol were long poles, upon the top of which were exhibited 
indecent figures.] 

III. The worshippers were clad with fawn skins ; d 
crowned with ivy, e and vine ; f and carried thyrsi ,k flutes/ 1 

F 
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and cymbals: 1 some imitated SQenus, Pan, and the Satyrs ;* 
others, mounted on asses/ strayed over hills and through 
deserts, 1 leaping" 1 and' howling, tvoi <ra/3o7, cfoc Barge* 
lw Ba'«xc. n 

(d) Schol. Eurip. ad Phamiss. v. 789. Batch, v. Ill, 838, and 695. 
Anstoph. Am. 1242. Luciani Bacchus, T. II, p. 360; the rotaries differ a 
little with respect to dress, rites, &c. de nou temere cred. cat. p. 417. 

(«) Eurip. Bacch. v. 81, 106. 

( { ) Philostr. Icon. I, 18, p. 791 ; and 1, 19, p. 71fe. Ovid. Met. VI, 587. 
Broukhus. ad TibuU. Ill, 6, r. 1. Horn. ft. in A«ow«r. t. 35. Ovid. MeU III, 
666. Barth. arf «af. TJ^ft. II, p. 294. 

(r) Eurip. l^accft. v. 80. 

(*) Catull. cam. 61, v. 261. Virg. jE«. XI, 737. Ovid. ifcf. Ill, 633 ; 
IV, 891. Eurip. Bacch. 127, 160. 

(») Eurip. itawA. 59, 124, 156, 513. Liv. XXXIX, 8. 

(Y) Diod. Sic. IV, 3, 4, 5, p. 211. Ulpian. ad Midianam. p. 194, A. Plu- 
tarch, in Anton. Petav. ad Syncs, p. 27. 

( k ) According to the custom of Silenus. Perizon. ad JEUan. Ill, 18. 

(l) Eurip. Bacch. v. 222. 

(») Eurip. Bacch. v. 62, 76, 115. 

( n ) Eurip. Bacch. v. 141, tvoi, and v. 576, where Bacchus himself cries to 
them, iti Bdtcxai ; and v. 582, the chorus cries to Bacchus, 1», I*», &V- 
irora, di<rr<rra. Aristoph. 6eoyux£. 1008; and ScboL ad 999: teal ifiotmv 
tvol xal vafiol, ad Av. v. 874. 

IV. Of the Atovvffia there were two kinds : faydka, the 
greater ;° called also rd kot aarvf as being celebrated 
within the city,* in the spring/ with public games." 

(°) Ulpian. ad Demosth. orat. contra Lept. Palmer. Exercit. p. 505, and 
617. 
(P) jEschin. contra Ctesiph. p. 284, ed. Baa. 1672. 
(*) SchoL Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 503. 
( r ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acham. v. 503. 

(•) These games were celebrated, because at that time people came from 
all the islands, and the other parts of Greece, with the tribute to Athens ; 
which being filled with a crowd of strangers, plays and other amusements 
in honour of Bacchus, were exhibited to entertain them. Palmer. Exercit. 
p. 618. Prooem. Comosd. Aristoph. in Av. Petit Miscell. 1, 10. Perizon. ad 
ASHan. II, 18, n. 16. 

V. Atorvffta fwcpd, the less y* also called rd kot aypovc** 
was celebrated in the country, in autumn/ 

(t) Palmer. Exercit. p. 505. Casaub. ad Aihen. IV, 15, p. 445. 
(°) Theophrast. ripl dypouclat. 

(▼) Palmer, I. c. says they were likewise called Atfraia ; and were celebrat- 
ed annually in the winter month Posideon. Aristoph. Schol. ad Av. 201, 
377. Scaliger, de Emend. Tempo. I, p. 29, ed. L. B. an. 1598. [Ruhnken. 
in Auctario Emend. Hesych. T. II, under the word Atovfarta, considers the 
Anvaia and the to icar dypod* to be different; and the former to be 
synonymous with the Anthesteria. Compare Biblioth. critic, vol. II, P. 3, p. 
51, sqq.] 
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L •EXnwtfwa, were by far the grandest solemnities in all 
Greece.* They were celebrated by the Athenians 1 and 
other Greeks y once in five years. 8 Cicero calls them, 
fivanjpta, and initia* They are likewise termed nKenj* 

(*) Aristot Rhetor, II, 24. Zosim. IV, 3. 

(*) Philostr. Apollon. IV, 6. Augustin, de Civ. Dei, VII, 20, 

(0 Pausan. Phocic. c 31, p. 876. By the Celeans, for instance, Pausan. 
Corinth, c 14, p. 142. The Pheneatae, Pausan. Aread. c. 14, &c 

(*) Some are of opinion that this festival was celebrated every year, and 
not every five years. Ant, Van Dale, diss, VIII, ad Marmara, c 2. [Mucptf 
fivcrrHpia, the letter mysteries, were celebrated annually in the month An- 
thesterion, at Agra?, in Attica: and ntyaKa, the great, every fifth year in 
the month Boedromion at Eleusis; but Petavius, ad Themist. p. 410 : Wea- 
sel, and Valcken. ad Herodot. VIII, 65 : and Petit. Legg. Attic p. 99, all en- 
deavour to prove by arguments of some weight, that the greater festival was 
also celebrated annually.] 

(») Cic de Legg. II, 14. 

( b ) Isocrat. Paneg. 6. 

II. These also were divided into fuydka and /iup&, the 
greater and the less. The greater in honour of Ceres; 
the less, of Proserpine.* 

( c ) SchoL Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 1014, and 846. 

( d ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 846. 

III. The fjwcpd were preparatory to the /icyoXa. 6 

(«) Aristoph. Schol. ad Plut. v. 846. Clem. Alex. Strom. V, p. 429. Polyan. 
V, \i.'[Tke greater festival appears to have been instituted by Erectheus; for 
Ceres and Proserpine are called 0«ol oV 'E/ocx^cm?, in Xenoph. Symp. VIII, 
40. Triptolemus seems to be the author of the less, for it is said 
that he first initiated strangers, viz. Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Xenoph. 
But. Gr. VI, 3, 4: but, according to Apollodorus, II, 5, 12, this is the act 
of Eumolpus. On the whole, ancient authors appear to have frequently 
confounded the two festivals.] 

IV. They who were initiated into the picoa, were called 
fivorcu; f but when admitted to the fieydXa, they were termed 

CflTOflTCU.* 

(0 Suidas in cVoVn^c. Casaub. ad A then, VI, 15. As the lesser festival 
was preparatory to the greater, so Euripides thinks sleep preparatory to 
death, and calls it, to fiucpd tov QavdWov fivirrnpia, the little mysteries of 
death. J 

(f ) Also i<popoL, Suidas, L c. 

V. He who initiated them, had the title of Upo^yrrjQ, 
revealer of holy things. 11 

(*) Hesych. UpoQdrrn?. Suid. Diog. Laert. VII, 186. Philostr. Apol- 
lon. IV, 18, says, that the hierophantes admits to the participation of sacred 
things, fapixw to Upd ; reveals the Eleusinian mysteries, rnv 'EXturiva 
dvot£ai. Tacitus, Hist. IV, 83, calls the hierophantes, antittes oeremomarum 
Eleutiniarum. He had likewise the title of myttagogut. Whatever more 

T2 
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deserves to be known concerning the hierophantes, the reader will find in 
Meursius, Eleusin. c. 13. 

VI. The initiation had its peculiar ceremonies. 1 

(») SchoL Aristoph. ad Plut. 846, and 1014. Arrian. in Epictet. Ill, 21. 
The initiation, for instance, was performed by night, Aristoph. Schol. Ran. 
346. Cic. de Legs. II, 14. It was performed in a chapel which Aristopha- 
nes calls fivirrotoico* £o/uot, Nub. v. 302. Those who were to be initiated 
wore a wreath of myrtle on their heads, SchoL Aristoph. Ran. v. 333. More 
particulars are to be met with in Meurs. Eleusin. c. 9. 

VII. The iepoipdvTTic had three colleagues ; fydoi/xoc, a 
torch-bearer : J m/ovf* a herald ; k and 6 ivl fiufxf, the minis- 
ter at the altar. 1 

(J) Atheneus mentions him, I, 18, p. 121. Plutarch. Alcib. p. 202, £ ; 
and Aristid. p. 321, D. (Xenoph. Hist. Gr. VI, 3, 3.] 

( k ) Plutarch. Alcib. p. 202, E. He is also termed Upotnjpv};, Suid. Spon. 
IHner. P. II, p. 216. Meurs. Lc. c. 14. We find in Gruter, p. 27, n.4, the 
following inscription: hieroceryx, D.S.I. M. ue. Dea? Sanctae Isidis Ma- 
tris ; or, Dei Solis Invicti Mithrae. 

( l ) The hierophantes represented the father of the gods ; the Daducus, 
the sun ; the Ceryx, Mercury ; and the 6 cVl /3<0/ia>, the moon. £useb. 
Prop. Evang. Ill, 12, f. 117. 

VIII. Some of the magistrates likewise assisted at 
these ceremonies; the/3a<nX£vc,for instance, of the archons: m 
and four deputies, i jri/ieXip-ai, n who were to see that all things 
were duly performed. 

( m ) Hesychius defines fiacriXtv?, an archon who presided at the Athenian 
mysteries. Pollux, VIII, 8, 3. 

(°) Pollux, VIII, 8, 3. Harpocrat. and Suid. in tVt/ieXtrnje rwv nv<m\- 
piuv. Alciat Parerg. II, 29. 

IX. The dress in which one had been initiated, was 
deemed sacred ; when worn out, it was consecrated to Ceres 
and Proserpine. 

(°) Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 846, 843. Dempst. ad Antiq. Rom. p. 328. 

X. This festival lasted nine days, from the fifteenth to 
the twenty-third of the month Boedromion.p During that 
time it was not lawful to seize criminals,? or to commence a 
suit ; the fine for disobedience being a thousand drachmae. 1 

(P) Polyen. Ill, c. XI, n. 2, ex restitut. Meurs. See on the month Boe- 
dromion, Theophr. Charac. Eth. c. nrtpl ddoXtarxias. Plut Demetr. fol. 900, 
£. Meursius gives us the names of these nine days, Eleusin. 22 — 30. 

(*) Demosth. in Midiana, p. 409, C. 

( r ) Andocid. inpl fiv<rrnplt»v t p. 228. No/w* r\v ircfr/Mo?, os dv 0*? iKtrn- 
piav fivernpioiv, rtdvdvat. But this is the opinion of others, his own, as 
referred to in the text, may be found p. 281. 

XI. The ladies were prohibited, by an edict of Lycur- 
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gus, from riding in a chariot to Eleusis, under the penalty 
of six thousand drachmae." 

(•) Plut. T. II, X. in Orat. Fit. Lycurg. p. 842, A. Petit, ad Legg. Attic. 
p. B5. Mlhm. V. M. XII, 24. 

[For the utility and design of these mysteries among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, which some have greatly censured, see what Cicero and others 
have said, de Legg. II, 14 ; Quast. Tusc. I, 12 ; and fa Verrem, V, 72. J 

I. Qev/jLcxpopia) a solemn festival in honour of Ceres, 
BeapwpopoQ, the lawgiver,* was celebrated in many cities of 
Greece ; u but more particularly at Athens. Y 

(0 Phurnut. de Nat. Be or. XXVIII, p. 212. Hygin. Fab. 47, 274, 277. 
For Ceres was thought to have been die first who gave laws to mankind. 
Diod. Sic. 1, 14, p. 13, and V, 68, p. 336. Hence Virg. JEn. IV, 58, gives to 
Ceres the epithet Legifera. Servius, ad h. L [Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in 
Cerer. 19.] 

(") At Lacedsemon, for instance, Hesych. in rprffitpos : at Thebes, in 
Bceotia, Plut. in Pelopid. p. 280 : at Miletus, in Ionia, Parthen. EroL VIII, 
p. 358 : at Megara, Pausan. Attic, c. 42, p. 102. 

(▼) Schol. Theocrit. ad Idyll IV, 25. 

II. These solemnities were celebrated by free-born 
women, and prudent matrons,* in white apparel.* Some 
days before they entered upon these ceremonies, they were 
obliged to live in extreme continence/ That they might be 
the less tempted to violate this law, they strewed their beds 
with agnus castas, and vine-branches.* They were expressly 
forbidden to eat pomegranates.* 

(") Isaeus, Orat, «re/>i rov Xiptavos Kkypou, p. 511. Theocrit. Schol. Idyll. 
IV, v. 25. 

(') Ovid. Met. X, 431 ; Fast. IV, 619. 

(7) In Greek, dyvtvuv, Clem. Alex. Strom. IV, p. 381, ed. L. B. 1616. 
Ovid. Met.X, 431. 

(*) They also used Kviwpov, Hesych. Vitex, Plin. XXIV, 9 ; JEHan. Hist. 
An. IX, 26 ; the vitex and salix Amerina are only other names for the 
agnos, or what is commonly called agnus castas, Hardvin. ad Plin. I.e. 
Conyza or cnyza, Schol. Theocrit. Idyll. IV, 25 ; the conyza is sometimes 
called pulicaria. The leaves of the pine tree, Steph. in MtA.tjTos. All these 
were supposed to allay desire for venereal pleasures. 

(•) Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 10, A. 

III. On the eleventh day of the month Pyanepsion, b 
women walked in procession towards Eleusis, carrying on 
their heads the books in which the laws were written ; c a 
ceremony, from which that day was called avo$os 9 the 
ascent.* 

( b ) Hesyeh. in dvoSo*. 

(«) Schol. Theocrit. ad Idyll. IV, v. 25. 

( d ) Hesych. I.e. 

F3 
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IV. On the fourteenth day the solemnity began, and 
lasted to the eighteenth. 15 

( e ) This may be gathered from Aristophanes, Tkesm. v. 86. Plut. viu 
Demottk. p. 860, B. Athen. 1. VII, c. XVI, p. 307, F. From the last quo- 
tation it appears that the vnimia, fast, was kept on the middle day of the 
solemnity. From the passage in Plutarch, /. c. that the women celebrated 
it on the sixteenth of the month Pyanepsion. Lastly, Aristophanes, /. c. 
says that the third day was the middle of the festival. 

V. The sixteenth day was called vrjtrreia, a fast / for 
on that day they fasted, lying upon the ground/ in token 
of humiliation. 11 

( f ) Athen. VII, 16, p. S07. 

(0 Plut. de hid. et Osirid. p. 378, D. 

( b ) Phurnutus assigns various reasons for this fast, de Nat. Dear. 
XXVIII, p. 210. [The same author, in conjunction with others, relates, 
that these rites were instituted by Triptolemus, which Herodotus, II, 171, 
says were brought into Greece from Egypt Spanhem. 1. L p. 650 and 680.] 

'0<rxo^o'p<a, an Athenian festival, so called from their carry- 
ing branches hung with grapes/ termed ov^ai) 

(') Plut. in Thes. p. 10, where we likewise find that it was instituted by 
Theseus. 

(J) Athen. XI, c. XIII, p. 495, F. He says it was a vine-branch loaded 
with grapes. 

I. navaOqWa, a festival instituted by Erichthonius, in 
honour of Minerva, and formerly termed 'A&rjvaia : k but, 
afterwards, being renewed and amplified by Theseus, it 
received the appellation of Ilava^Vata. 1 

( k ) Harpocrat in Tlavad^vata. Pausan. Arcad. c. II, p. 600. Apollod. 
Ill, 14, § 7. Similar to this was the quinquatrus, or quinquatria, of the Romans, 
(l) Pausan. L c. Plut Thes. p. 11, A. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 385. 

II. It was divided into peydXa and pucpd 9 the greater 
and tfie less : the greater was celebrated every five years ; 
the less, annually , m 

( m ) Harpocr. and Suidas in TlavaO^vata. Thucyd. VI, 56, likewise men- 
tions the fxtydXa. Periz. ad jElian. XI, 8. [Petit, de Legg. Attic, p. 87, sqq.] 

III. In the less there were three contests, horse-racing, 
wrestling, and music, at which ten men presided, chosen 
from the ten tribes. 11 The horse-races were by night, with 

torches. 

(») Pollux, Onomast. VIII, 9, 93, p. 912. 

(o) In this contest he was the victor who could carry a lighted torch to 
an appointed place, without its being extinguished. Pausan. Attic, c. XXX, 
p. 76. Ad Pers. Sat. VI, v. 61. Lucret II, v. 71. Varr. de R. R. Ill, 16. 
This contest is called Xafxirds, \afnrd6o* dywv, Hesych. AaftiradnSpofiia, 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. v. 131 : Xafnra&oQopta, Herod. VIII : Xafiiradovx * 
dyojv, Schol. Aristoph. Ran. v. 131. We have an elegant description of this 
contest in A. ad Herenn. IV, c. 46. This XapicadoQopia was likewise prac- 
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tiaed in a festival of Vulcan'8, termed 'H.<pai<rriaia, both on foot and 
horseback. 

See, on the ceremony of the Xap.7rado8po/iia t and the Xafitrddapxot, who 
presided over it, Ant Van Dale, diss. VI, ad Marmora, p. 504, sq. 

It appears, that in the Eleusinian mysteries, there was, likewise, another 
kind of emulation ; and that they strove who should light the largest torch, 
Theophrast Charact. Eth. c. IV, irspl d8oXe*xlas, et ad h, I. Casaub. p. 
143, sq. 

Christ Brunings collects from this passage of Theophrastus, that, on the 
fifth day of the celebration of the mysteries, they ran with torches, and that 
he who could carry the largest, got the reputation of a robust and courageous 
man. But this is a strained interpretation. Theophrastus neither speaks 
of the fifth day of the mysteries, nor of running, nor of the reputation of a 
robust and courageous man. 

IV. The prize of the victor was a vase filled with oil,? 
and a wreath from the olive-trees called fiopiat, which grew 
in the academy, and were sacred to Minerva. q 

(p) Kepafiov iXalov, Schol. Aristoph. Nub. v. 1001 : and v&pta iXaiov 
7r\ijpt}9, a pitcher of oil, Schol. Pindar. Nem. 'Od. X, v. 65. Periz. ad JEUmn. 
Ill, 38. 

(4) Suidas in TlavaO^vaia, takes notice only of the wreath. Lucian says 
they gave the victor, not a wreath, but oil of these fiopiai, de Gymn. p. 273. 
Schol. Soph. (Ed. Col. v. 689. And Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 1001. 

V. There were the same contests in the greater as in the 
less, but with more pomp. r The wcVXoc of Minerva was 
carried in solemn procession, 8 on which were represented 
in embroidery, the giants, heroes, and men famous for 
their courage.* At this festival they also sung verses from 
Homer. u 

( r ) Demosth. de corona, mentions the wrestling, and Xenoph. Sympot. 
the horse-races. 
(•) Plato, Euthyphron. Plaut. Mercat. I, 1, 67. Virg. Ctr. v. 29, sq. 

(■) Eurip. Hecub. v. 468. Schol. Aristoph. Equ. 563. Virg. Cir. v. 29. 
Hence came the prdverb a£u>s too jriirXov, to express a brave man. The 
ircirXos was a white robe without sleeves, on which were embroidered in 
gold the exploits of Minerva, Jupiter, the heroes, &c. 

( B ) -Elian. V. H. VIII, 2. Lycurg. adv. LeocraU p. 181. 

CHAP. XVII. 

GRECIAN GAMES AND COMBATS. 

I. The games of the Greeks were termed dywve c* Their 
exercises were, running, cpd/tcoc; b the discus, or quoit, 
cLokoq ; leaping, aX/ia ; boxing, «rvyp/ ; and wrestling, tto\ij. c 
These five had the general name, irevradXov, quinquertium* 
But some antiquarians put the contest of the Javelin, qkovthqv, 
in the place of boxing. 8 1 
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( a ) Nicepli. Schol. ad Syn. de Insonm. p. 428. Edit. Petavians Lutet Paris. 
1633, [f and Aristoph. in PlutJ] calls them, 'OXvfiiriaKol dyt*vt<t. 

( b ) We find in Pausanias, dpopov dyt*v t Lacon. XIII, p. 239 ; EUac. I, c. 

I, p. 376. It is also called vobooKzlt], Anthol. I, 1, epigr. ult 

( c ) Virgil speaks of these games, JEn. III, v. 281. Exercent patriot, oleo 
labente, palastras Nudati socii. These are the five exercises described by the 
Schol. ad Anthol. II, 1, epigr. 7. The interpreter of Synesius enumerates, 
trvyfitji vaXq, Spofiov, dicomov, ical 61<tkos ; omitting SKfia, Plautus speaks of 
some of these exercises, Bacch. I, 1, 33; of more, III, 3, 24; MostelL I, 2, 
73. Brodeus, ad Anthol I, 1, epigr. ult Ad Fest in Pentathlum. 

( d ) Lucian terms them in general, yvfufdvpara, yvpvdvia, yviivacudrmv, 
dydvBi, de Gymn. p. 272. Aristoph. dy<Bvt? yvfivucol, PluU 1164. Quintil. 

II, 21. arte*, out exercitaiiones palastriae ; II, 8, 7, sacra certamina. Plut 
de Musica, 1140, D, rivraffkov. Festus, quinquertium. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
293, enumerates eight dywvtffiaTa. 

(•) Simonid. in AnthoL I, 1, epigr. ult in the place of boxing, puts dicmv, 
t. e. dKovrurfia, the contest of the javelin* 

II. Apdfioc, running, was performed in a space of ground 
called vratitov, the stadium* a distance of 125 paces.* It is 
also called ah\6g. h 

(" f ) Hence Pausan. Messen. IV, 288, calls this contest, dytovta-fia <rra$iou ; 
and says of one who had conquered in running, ivUa ari-adtop dpapoiv, he 
conquered in running the stadium, Attic. XLIV, p. 106. The runners were 
called <rraSiodp6fiot t according to the same author, Eliac, II, 20, p. 503. Ad 
Herenn. calls this race, Olympiaeus cursus. 

(?) Plin. II, 23. Censorinus, c. XIII, it is true, thinks the Olympic sta- 
dium shorter than the Italian, and longer than the Pythian. He makes the 
Italian stadium six hundred and twenty-five feet, or a hundred and twenty- 
five paces. Other authors, however, are of opinion, that these three stadia 
are equal. Hardvin. ad Plin. I. c. 

( h ) Every rectilineal figure, like the stadium, we term avXfc. Athen. V, 
3, p. 189. 

III. The Spotwc was of four kinds :* ardZuov} SlavXoc,* 
doXucoft 1 and oV\lr?K, m whence are derived the names which 
were given to the contenders. 11 

(') We find all these names in the Schol. Aristoph. Av. 993. 

(J) The course of 125 paces. See the authors cited above. 

( k ) This same course twice run over; in making to the goal, and in re- 
turning from it Spanh. ad Callim. h. in Pallad. v. 23. 

(') A space of seven stadia. Schol. Aristoph. Av. Suidas thinks differ- 
ently. He cites the authority of Lucian, Demost. Enconu p. 686. Spanhem. 
ad Callim. p. 553. [Schol. Pindar, ad Olymp. y\ 58, says that it was a space 
of 24 stadia, which was to be run over to and fro twelve times. Fabri Ago- 
nisi. p. 96. 

( m ) Aristoph. Schol. Av. 393. He who ran clad in armour. 

(») Pollux, III, 30, 146. 

IV. ErahoSpopoi were those who ran over the stadium 
once; &av\odp6poi t those who ran over it twice;* ddkixodpo- 
ftoi, those who ran over it six or seven times ; q oirXirotpofwi, 
those who ran clad in armour/ 
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(°) Aristoph. Schol. ad Av. 293, says, ol yap oraiiotpopot trxXovv nroi- 
ovtrrai tov dpofiov ; where we must read dirXovv instead of 8iir\ovv, or fliau- 
Xodpopoi instead of <rradu>dp6fioi. 

(P) Schol. Aristoph. ad Av. 293. 

(4) They who ran over it seven times, according to the Scholiast of Aris- 
tophanes. Six times, say the authors of Obs. Miscell vol. IV, p. 3, and they 
are supported by the authority of Plato, ^Sschines, and the Anthologia. 

( r ) Schol. Aristoph. I. c. [Fabri Agonist, p. 186.] 

V. The stadium had two boundaries : the first, where 
the course began ; the second, where it terminated. 

VI. The first was termed, in Latin, carceres;* in Greek, 

afeviQ, 1 j3a\/3«c> u and yf>a/x/x/j, v 

(•) Ad Herenn. IV, 3. Varr. de R. R. I, 3. Cic. de SenecU 

(0 Pollux, III, 30, 147. 

f u ) Schol. Aristoph. Equ. v. 1156; Fesp. 546. 

(j) Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 482. It is likewise called dtytrnpia, Schol. 
Aristoph* Fetp. 546; also vWXiryf, Pollux, he. Anthol. I, 1. Lucian. de non 
temere cred. cat. p. 413. 

VII. The second was termed, in Latin, meta;* in Greek, 

T€A©c, x TepfJia 9 y ffKoirdgf ypctfj-fif} and wcpa ypapfrfi* 
(") Varro, de R. R. I, 3. Cicero calls it, calx, Tusc. Qu. I, 8. 
(*) Pollux, III, 30, 147. 
(J) Pollux, III, 30, 147. 
( z ) Paul, ad Phil. Ill, 14. Ramires. de Prado Pentecont. c. 50. 

(*) Pindar. Pyih. Od. 9, v. 208. Eurip. Antig. v. 29 ; Electr. 955 ; Ion. 
1514, calls it, <rra0/x7;. Hence the metaphor used by Horace, more ultima 
linea rerum, ep. I, 16, v. 79. It is termed jca/uirij, by Eurip. Elect. 659. 

VIII. Many combatants ran over the stadium together. b 

( b ) This is evident from Anthol. II, 1, epigr. 5. Those who ran together 
were called vwayuvurral, airnraAoi, &c. [Xenoph. de Exped. IV, 8, 27. 
Virg. Mn. V, 294.] 

IX. To endeavour to come up with one's rival, was 
Siunceiv; c to overtake him, KaraXa/i/3aV«v. d 

( c ) 2 Cor. IV, 9. Lamb. Bos. ad Rom. IX, 30. Hesych. in 8i<£tceiv. 

(') 1 Cor. IX, 24. Lamb. Bos. L c. Phil. Ill, 12. To this Lucian alludes, 
Hermotim. 564. 

X. He who first reached the goal, received a prize, 
iBXov, and fipafieiov.* It was adjudged by the presidents 
of the games, who were called /?f>a/3«/rcu % &c. f 

(•) Schol. Pind. Olymp. Od. I, antistr. <5, v. 1. Ad I Cor. IX, 24. 

(') Pollux, III, 30, 145. ■ Theodoret ad Colon. II, 18. They were also 
termed dyuvoQtTai, dytivotv diadeTai, ddXodiTai, &c. Pollux, III, 30, 140. 
'A0\o6trfje, Anthol. I, 2, ep. 11. On the fipafiiwral, consult Bud. ad Pandect. 
p. 84, ecL Ascens. Paschal, de Coron. VI, 11. The Latins styled them, magie- 
tri ludorum gymnicorum, magietri certamini propositi. Suet Net. 12. He also 
uses the Greek word, brabeutes, Ner. 53, 
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XL These prises were of little value : being wreaths of 
olive,* pine, h apple tree, 1 or parsley ) 

(r) 'Etc xorivov, Pausan. Eliac. prior. VII, p. 392. Aristoph. Pint. 586. 
Patchal.de Coron. VI, 18, p. 399, sq. where he opposes Schol. Aristoph. 
Hemsterhus. ad Pint. Aristoph. L c. Plin. XV, 4. 

(»») Lucian.*<fe Gymn. p. 272. Plin. XV, 10. 

( ! ) The victor was crowned with branches of the apple-tree, /tiifXca, laden 
with fruit Palmer. Exercit, ad auct. Gr. 549. 

(J) Pindar. Olymp. IS, v. 45. Lucian. de Gymnast, p. 272. Plin. XIX, 
8. Juvenal. VIII, 226. We must observe, that these crowns were not con- 
fined to the runners, but belonged to all the combatants. [But more valu- 
able rewards than these were also proposed to the conquerors, as appears 
from Homer, 'IX. *", and Virg. Mn. V.j 

XII. To be one of the last in the race, and, conse- 
quently, to go without the prize, was vorepeiv, vorepeiadai^ 

KaTaXeiicetrdai. 1 

(*) Hasseus, in Biblioth, Bremens, Class. II, p. 228. 

(1) Hasaeus, /. c. Wolf. Cur. Pkilol. ad Ebr. IV, 1. Homer. '0$. 6, 125, 

CHAP. XVIII. 

THE DISCUS OR QUOIT. 

I. AISK02, the quoit, was a sort of round plate,* three 
or four digits thick,* heavy, and made of stone, brass, or 
iron ; d it was sometimes called <ro\oc. e 

(•) Stat Theb. VI, 648, calls it, lubrica massa pendera: and v. 656, 
orbis. Ovid. Met. X, 184. 

(>>) We are informed by those who have seen marble statues of men 
throwing the disk, that it is of this thickness. Consult Hier. Mercurialis, de 
arte Gymnast. II, 12, p. 128, ed. Ven. 1601. 

(«) Hence the expression of Statius, jaculabile dextra pondus, I. c. v. 658 ; 
ana moles pragravida, v. 700. See the description of the disk, Lucian. de 
Qywi. p. 289. 

(d) Eustath. 'Od. 6, v. 186, p. 801, ed. Bas. 

(•) Horn. *l\. ¥, 826. 

II. It appears to have derived its name from the old 
verb ItffKtiv, for SUeiv, to cast,* because it was cast into 
the air.* 

(') The author of this remark is Eustathius, ad 'IX. B, v. 281, p. 26a 
Eustath. ad 'Od. A, p. 301, line 20. Euripides uses the word dbuw for 
jftJWifJ', or KarapdKkw, Bacch. v. 600. 

(r) Ovid. Met. X, 178. Stat. Theb. VI, 681. Horat Sat. II, 2, v. 18. 

HI. The quoit was thrown by the help of a thong, h put 
through a hole in the middle, 1 so that it produced a whizzing 
noite, and had a circular motion.- 1 

t(h) This thong was called, by the Latins, amentum* Eustath. ad 'Od. 0, v. 
180, calls it, koKMiov. 
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(*) Eustathius, I c Atmcos, \tOov rsrpnfUvov, teal sx«i» «« fUavv tcakd- 
titov, ov i\OfJiivoi ol dyt*vi%pfuvoi tiiKov, o iirritr, s/3oXXov. 

Homer. 'O*. 6, 190, fMtfnmp *i \ido*. Stat. Theb. VI, 703. Cic de Or. 
11,5. 

(J) This is inferred by Hier. Mercurial, de arte Gymnas. II, 12, p. 123, 
from the Terse of Propertius, III, 12, 10, missile nunc disci pondus in orbe 
rotat. The manner of throwing the disk is well described in Philostr. Icon. 
I, 24, p. 798. [Fabri Agonist, p. 113, sqq.] 

IV. To throw the quoit, was called iltncoic yvpvd(eodat,* 

iplfav irtpl citneov} $uncevetv, m tiltricovc, filirruvj 1 Mvkovs (idXkuy f 

3rao/3o\££v;P whence comes the word Sunco/JoXoc, the name 
given to the combatants. 

( k ) Lucian. Dial p. 209. 

P) Mlian. V. H. I, 24. Philostr. Icon. 1, 24, p. 799. 

( m ) Philostr. ep. 44; and Icon. XIV, p. 836. Homer uses the word 
tivKtXv, 'OS. G, 188. 

( n ) Lucian has this expression, dvafipiirruv top Mo-kov cfc to dvu, deor. 
dial. p. 209. AUncov ptyai, Hesych. in StcrKtveai. Homer has piirrtiv,' 'IX, 
¥,842. 

(°) Qu. Smyroaeus, IV, 437, 445. 

(p) Plin. XXXIV, 8. Quint. II, 13, 10. Pollux, III, 30, 151. 

V. The victor was he who threw his disk farthest* 

(4) Lucian. de Gymnas. p. 289. Horn. 'IX. ¥, 841 ; 'Od. 6, 192. Strab. 
2%#o.VI,713. a Smyrn. IV, 445. 

VI. This healthy exercise 1 is said to have been invent- 
ed by the Lacedaemonians." 

( r ) Lucian praises ibis exercise, which he says strengthens the shoulders 
and arms, Gymnas. p. 298. 

(•) Hence Martial calls the disk, discus Spartanus, XIV, 164. Pausanias 
attributes the invention of it to Perseus, Corinth. XVI, p. 146. 

CHAP. XIX. 

LEAPING. 

I. "AAMA, leaping, from the verb dXktadai, to leap, was 
sometimes performed with the hands empty ; * and some- 
times with weights of lead, termed dXrrjotc ; b which were 
carried either in the hand, on the head, or shoulders. 

(») Aristot. de Animal incest*, c.3; wad Problem. Sect. 5, n. 8. 

(•>) Aristot. I c. Mart. XIV, 49. Pausan. Eliac. I, 26, p. 446; c. 27, p. 
450. The dXriipts are masses of lead or stone, which they held in their 
hands and threw into the air, to augment the elasticity of the body . in 
leaping. Lucian. de Gyrnn. p. 289, calls them, fiokvpcivt* x*'? **^"*! 
masses of lead which fill the hands. Juvenal. VI, 421. Sen. epp. XV, LVIII. 

(«) Mercurial. II, 12. 

II. The place from whence they leaped, was called 
PaTTJp, limen? 

(*) Pollux, III, 30, 151. 
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III. That to which they leaped , was called rd itnca^fiiva ; c 
whence arose the proverbial expression n^r vxcp rd eVca/*- 
pera, to leap beyond the bounds, which was applied to an 
extravagant man.' 

(•) Pollux, III, 30, 151. It was likewise called aiea/ifta, « <**&* »' f™ m the 
verb matin-cur, to dig. 

( f ) Lucian. in Gatt. uses this expression, p. 164, which the Scholiast ex- 
plains vwip ro tipurpivov i*i nroitiv. 

IV. The measure or the rule to be observed in leaping, 
was termed raw?.* 

(f) Pollux, III, 30, 151, to iaAtoov tow Trijdnp.aTOs navtav. 
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BOXING. 

I. IHTMH, boxing, wvktw* and xt/yfiaxoc, b a boxer or 
pugilist ; whence we nave wwcrcvwy and wKrakifav* The 
root of all these words is *-v£, using the fists. 

(») Pollux, III, 30, 150. The Latins used the word pycta. Phaedr. IV, 
24, 5. But, according to the remark of Gudius on this passage, the 
word pycta signifies the combatant conquered, or crowned. Eustathius 
is very particular on the etymology of this word, ad 'IX. "*", p. 1444, 
line 2, sqq. 

( b ) Horn. 'Od. 6, 246; and Eustath. ad 'IX. % p. 1444, line 8. 

(«) Eust ad 'IX. ¥, v. 653. 

II. The pugilists, at first, used only their fists; d after- 
wards, the cestus. 6 

( d ) Mercurial II, 9, who distinguishes the combat of the cestus from that 
of boxing ; but I think he is mistaken. 

(•) The combatants are armed with the cestus as soon as they engage, in 
Homer. 'IX. ¥, 684. Apollon. Rhod. II, 50. Virgil. JEn. V, 400. Val. 
Flacc. IV, 250. Stat. Theb. VI, 720. 

III. The cestus was a thong of the hide of a fresh slain 
ox, f in which was enclosed massive lead,* brass, h or iron : * 
it was bound round the arm;' and termed t/iac, k or y*ac 
/Sotcoc, 1 because it was made of the hide of an ox. 

( f ) Apollon. II, 52. Val. Flacc. IV, 250, calls the cestus, crudis durata 
volumina taurit. We find a description of the cestus in Mercurial. II, 9 ; 
and in Zornius, Biblioth. Antiq. Exerc, p. 904. 

(f ) Virg. jEn. V, 404. Stat. Theb. VI, 729. 

(*) Theocrit. XXII, 8, and 80. Val. Flacc. IV, 253. 

0) Horn. 'IX. Y, 684. Apollon. Rhod. II, 52, where the Scholiast says 
that these Ipairu were also called fivppi)Kis. 

(J) Theocrit XXII, 8 and 80, calls them, crwiipai 0oetat. 
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IV. The great art in this combat was to elude the blows 
of your adversary, by inclining dexterously,* and by not 
missing your aim. 1 

(*) Virg. JEn. V, 437, 444. Q. Smyrnseus, IV, 348. Theocrit XXII, 
v. 120. Stat Theb. VI, 767. Petav. ad Themist. Or. IV, p. 548. 
(!) Lamb. Bos, Exerc. ad 1 Cor. IX, 27. 

V. The great aim of the pugilist was to strike and dis- 
figure the face of his adversary ; m whence blows upon the 
face were termed vV«Via. n 

(«) Theocrit. XXII, 110. AnthoJ. If, 1, ep. 1. More particulars are to 
be found in Lambert Bos, /. c. 

(°) Aristoph. Vesp. v. 1377, and Schol. Pac* 540. Ad 1 Cor. IX, 27, 
especially Lambert Bos. 

VI. He who yielded the victory to his antagonist, 
acknowledged his defeat by hanging down his hands, or 
by sinking to the ground.? 

(°) Philo, de Sacrific. Abel, et Cain. p. 103, ed. Colon. Allobr. 1613. 
Theocrit XXII, 129, the vanquished raises (dvaaxti) his hand. 
(p) Mercurial. II, 9. 

CHAP. XXI. 

WEESTLING. 

I. IIAAH, wrestling, was performed in the Xy sties, 
a covered portico,* where two naked wrestlers, b anointed 
with oil, c besprinkled with dust/ and with their arms 
intwined/ endeavoured to bring «ach other to the ground. 

(*) Hesych. and Suid. in ffiv<rro'v. Vitruv. V, 11. Sueton. Aug. 45, and 
notes. 

(*) Virg. jEn. Ill, 281. Stat Theb. VI, 832. Ovid. Met. IX, 32. Lucian. 
de Gymn. p. 270. It was for this reason, that Augustus prohibited women 
from being present at this combat. Zeibich. in athlcta vapddo£o* f p. 131. 

£0 Spanh. ad Callim. p. 560. Ovid. Heroid. XIX, 11. Hence Xnrapd 
TraXaicrTpa, Theocrit. Idyll. II, v. 51, and Schol. Diog. Laert. in Anachars. 
Lucian. de Gymn. p. 270, this oil was called K-npw/ia. Juvenal. VI, 246 ; 
J II, 68. Martial. XI, 48. Plutarch seems to call the place where they 
wrestled by this name, in his treatise, an sent gerenda sit resp. p. 790, F ; 
but in Sympos. II, Probl. 4, p. 658, he means the oil. Martial. VII, 31. 
Plin.XV,4; XXVIII, 9. 

( d ) Ovid. Met. IX, 35. Stat Theb. VI, 846. Lucian. de Gymn. p. 270. 
Hence okovitI vik&v, to conquer with ease. Herodian. VIII, 6. Gell. V, 6. 
Martial. VII, 66, calls it, haphe. Epictet Enchir. c. 35. This dust was 
iaken from the conisterhtm, a place where it was kept. Plutarch. Sympos. II, 
Probl. 4, p. 638, C. Vitruv. V, 11. 

(•) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 270. Ovid. Met. IX, 57. Stat. Theb. VI, 859. 
Horn. 'IX. ¥, 711. Plutarch. Sympos. II, Probl. 4, p. 638, F. 

a 
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II. It was the oldest of all the exercises/ 

( r ) Plutarch. Sympos. II, Probl. 4, 5, p. 688, sqq. 

III. The origin of the term is uncertain. But it is 
most probably derived from iroAXetv, to move; for the 
wrestler is in continual motion.? 

(r) Plutarch. Sympos. II, Probl. 4, p. 638. 

IV. In early times, the combatant availed himself merely 
of his size and strength. It is said that Theseus was the 
first who improved this exercise into an art h 

( h ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXXIX, p. 94. 

V. B\iPeiv 9 l KaTixeiyJ Kara/idWetv,* pifeai, 1 were words 
applied to wrestling. 

(•) 2 Cor. IV, 8. Aristot. Rhet. I, 5, § 36. 

(i) Aristot. I. c. has KaTtx^-v. To this St Paul seems to allude, Rom. 
VII, 6. The fiiarov ex siV °f Aristophanes alludes to the same, Nub. 1043. 
Lucian. &e Gymnas. uses <ruvix eiv t and aWiXa/a/Javsirtou, p. 289. 

( k ) Horn. 'IX. ¥, 727. Q. Smyrnams, IV, 230. 2 Cor. IV, 9. Spanh. ad 
Julian. OraU p. 262. 

(*) See a passage of Chrysostom cited by Spanh. ad Julian. OraU I, p. 262. 
Hesych. 

VI. He who brought his antagonist thrice to the ground, 
was the victor. m Hence rpid£at and cMrorpiafcu, to conquer ; 
and dworptaxOijvai, to be conquered.* The vanquished 
publickly acknowledged his defeat with his voice, and by 
nolding up his finger. 

( m ) Spanh. ad Julian. Or at. I, p. 261. Casaub. ad Theocrit. Schol. ad 
JEscnyl. Eumenid. v. 592. [Fabri Agonist, p. 95, who quotes an epigram on 
Milo from the Anthologia.] 

( n ) Suidas. Hesych. Pollux. jEschyl. Agamemn. v. 179. Whence also the 
victor was styled rpuucrqp, jEschyl. Agamemn. 180. 

(°) Graev. prsef. ad VI, Tom. Antiq. Lips. Saturn, II, 21. Hence the 
proverbial expression,' alp* tdicrvkop, raise your finger, t.«. acknowledge your 
defeat 

VII. There were two kinds of wrestling : opdowakq, the 
erect;* dvaickivoirdXri, in which they wrestled, rolling on 
the ground.^ 

(p) It is likewise termed opBla iroXt;. Mercurial. II, 8. 
(4) Martial. XIV, 199.. 

VIII. The vayicpdrwv consisted of boxing and wrestling/ 

( r ) Aristot. Rhet. 1, 5, § 86. Nicoph. SchoL in Syne*, p. 426,TayKpdrtop 
mjvdtnrov eV irvyfifo koX iroXtj*. Plutarch. Sympos. II, qu. 4, p. 638, asserts 
the same. Lucian. de Gymn. p. 272, to 6« iraittv ^XXtfXou? SpOoerrditiv, 
irayKparid%tiv \iyop.tv. It appears by this passage of Lucian, that the 
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pancratium was erect wrestling and boxing. However, it is very probable 
that the two kinds of wrestling were included in the pancratium, though 
Potter is of a different opinion. This subject is particularly discussed by 
Zeibichius, Athleta Trapd6o£os t p. 22, and 155. Therefore, the words iray- 
Kparicurrqs and xiWaflXo?, have not the same signification, although 
i confounded by many critics, by Casaub. ad Polyb. Excerpt Legat p. 
907, where irayKparuumfc is translated by the Latin quinquertio. See 
GelLXIII, 27; also Plutarch. Quasi. Rom. II, 4; and QuintiL Inst Or. 
11,9. 

CHAP. XXII. 

THE FOUR SOLEMN GAMES OF GREECE. 

THE OLYMPIC. 

I. There were four principal games, dySvee, in Greece, 
denominated hpol, sacred;* the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Nemean ; which only differed from each other 
by the places in which they were celebrated.* 

(*) EpigTamma Archie in AnthoU I, 1, 1. Pollux, III, SO, 153, is very 
clear on this subject Pind. Nenu Od. 2, v. 5. They are also called Upd 
ded\a. Pindar. Olymp. Od. 8, v. 84, and Od. 13, v. 20. Hence they who 
gained the victory in these combats, were styled hieronica, Suet Ner. c. 24, 
and 25. [There is a list of those who were victorious in these four games at 
the end of Corsinua, diss. Agonist.] These same combats are likewise 
called crTupapiTai aycoj/cc. Lycurg. adv. Leocrat. p. 138. Xenoph. Me- 
moral* III, 7, p. 129. 

( b ) SchoL Grsec. and Brodaeus, ad AnthoL I, c. 1, epigr. 1. Thorn. 
Magist (in Proleg. ad Pind.) de vita Pindari. 

II. The Olympic games were celebrated in honour of 
Olympian Jupiter, at Olympia, a city of Elis; d from 
which they took their name. 

( c ) Pindar. Olymp. Od. 2, v. 22 ; Od. 3, v. 30. Stephens in 'OXv/uiria. 
Lucian. in Icaromen. p. 205. 

(*) Strabo, VIII, p. 244. Xenoph. Hist. Or. VII. 

III. Their origin is attributed to Hercules, c one of the 
Idaei Dactyli. f 

(«) ?lut. in Tkes. p. 11, E. Pind. J*em. Od. XI, v. 34. Stat. Theb. VI, 5. 

(0 Strabo, VIII, p. 245, *r<S» fxtv llva tuv 'Idaicov Aaic-rvkoov 'H/oaicXia 
Xtyiirrwv dpxnytTijv towtwv. tuv tii k. t. X. Diod. Sic. V, 64, p. 333. 
Pausan. Eliac. VI, p. 391. Consult, on these Idaei Dactyli, Strabo, 1. X, p. 
326. Pollux, II, 4, segm. 156. Diod. Sic. V, 64, p. 333. 

IV. They were quinquennial, that is, they returned 
every fiftieth month, which was the second of the fifth year/ 
and lasted five days. h 

(») Tzetz. Chiliad. Hist. I, 21, Suid. in 'OXv/vrla. [Corsini diss. p. 4.] 

Q2 
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( b ) From the eleventh to the fifteenth of the month 'EKarof*p«ut*v. 
SchmicL ad Pind. Proleg. in Olymp. p. 8, A. 

V. These games were intermitted for a time, but after- 
wards renewed by Iphitus; 1 from which period they began 
to reckon their time by Olympiads.* 

(*) Plut. Lyatrg. p. 39. Pausan. Eliac. prior. IV, p. 383, and VIII, 
p. 394. Solin. Polyb. c. 2. 

(J) Pausan. Eliac. prior. VIII, p. 894. Solin. Polyb. c. 2. [Corsinus, 
/. /. shows that time first began to be reckoned by Olympiads, when 
Corebus obtained the prize, k.e. 112 years after Iphitus.] 

VI. Sometimes the Pisaeans, k sometimes the Eleans, 1 
had the care of these games ; but generally the Iatter. m 

(k) Strabo, VIII, p. 245, 1.25. 

(») Strabo, VIII, p. 245, 1. 8. 

(») Strabo, I. c. 1. 27. Periz. ad JElian. V. H. X, 1. 

VII. Public officers were appointed to preserve order in 
these games, and to restrain delinquents. They were called 
oXvrcu by the Eleans, among whom they exercised the same 
function with that of the paffiovxoi, lictors, in the other 
states of Greece. 11 The chief of these was called dXvrapxtis.* 

( n ) Etymol. M. in o\uTa/>x»?«. 

(°) Etymol. M. l.c. Pasch. de Cor on. VI, 11, p. 732. Cujac. 06*. II, 13. 

VIII. At first, women were not allowed to be present at 
these games : p but, afterwards, they were permitted even 
to contend for the prizes; and history mentions some who 
were victorious. 9 

(p) Pausan. Eliac. prior. XXIV, p. 441. SchoL Pindar, in Procem. 
Olymp. 7. jElian. V. H. X, 1, etadh.L 

(«) Pausan. Lacon. VIII, p. 222. 

IX. He who signified his intention to enter the lists/ 
was obliged to prepare himself for ten months previous : * 
nine were spent in tne lighter ; the tenth, in the entire and 
more arduous exercises.* 

( r ) The names of the candidates were registered by the 'JSXkavoMtcat, 
who were the judges of the combats, ol Kpvrai ol Kadrifiipoi civ toot dyuivav, 
Uesych. Zeibich. Athleta irapddo£ov, a V, § 5. Peris, ad JEUan. V. H. IX, 
31, and X, 1. Paschal, de Coron. VI, 10, p. 367. 

(•) Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. XXIV, p. 441. Zeibich. Athleta Trapdto£o*, 
VII, § 1, p. 162. 

( k ) Epictet c. XXXV, et ad h. I. Wolfe and Casaubon. Paschal, de Co- 
ron. VI, 6, p. 354. 

X. Persons branded with infamy, or those connected 
with them, were not permitted to contend. 11 

k (") Xenoph. de rep. Lacedanu Phxlostr. tit Apollon. V, c.43, p. 227* 
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XI. The matches were determined by lot in the follow- 
ing manner. A number of little balls were put into a silver 
vase, (koXtic), v on each of which a letter of the alphabet 
was inscribed. They who drew the same letter contended 
together. If the number of combatants was uneven, he who 
drew the odd ball contended at last with the conqueror; 
and was, for that reason, called fycfyoc** 

( T ) In Latin, perhaps, urna. 

( w ) These particulars may be gathered from Lucian. Hermot. p. 535, 
where he uses the word i<t>*8pevuv. Aristoph. Ran. v. 804, has tyttyov, 
which is here translated, tertiarius. Spanh. ad Callim, p.419» Spanh. ad 
Aristoph. Ran* d. 1. 

XII. At these games, in addition to the five sports in the 
preceding chapters, were those of horse x and chariot-rac- 
ing, 5 ' called iinrot KeXriregf aV?jvif, a ira%rif, b ovvwplg, &c. 

(*) 'IttodpofLia, or dyiiv lirirodpofiias. Pausan. V, c. 8, p. 393 ; where it 
is said that this contest was introduced by Iolaus. 

(y) Pans. Eliac prior, c VIII, p. 394, where we find that Pagondas, the 
Theban, was victorious in the chariot-race. 

( c ) Plut in Alex. Mag* p. 666, A. "I-mrot jcsXtjTcs, were horses managed 
by a single horseman* Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. VIII, p. 394. Gell. X, 25. 

(*) Paus. Eliac. prior, c IX, p. 395. 'Airtjvri was a sort of car drawn by 
two mules. Hence Homer. 'Oo. Z, 72, calls this car, a/iaga r\p.iovilr\. And 
the contest itself is styled by Pollux, dywpiofia diniviirop t VII, 80, 186. 
Kuhu. and Hemsterhus* ad h.l 

( b ) Paus. Eliac. prior. IX, p. 395. Pollux, VII, 33, segm. 186, informs 
us, that the contest with saddled horses was termed Kakirt). 

( c ) Paus. Eliac. prior, c. VIII, p. 395. We are told by the Schol. Aris- 
toph. ad Nub. V. 15, that a car drawn by two horses was called rvptopis. 
[This part of the contest was instituted at a later period, Xenoph. Hist. Gr. 
I, 2, 1. But these contests were continually changing, according to the time 
of their exhibition. Corsin. I. /. p. 14.] 

XIII. There were also literary contests, as those of 
eloquence,* poetry* 8fc. f 

(*) Isocrates spoke his panegyric at the Olympic games, which was a 
woxk of ten years, Philo6tr» vit. Sophist. I, 17, p. 505. Georgias, the Leon- 
tine, gave likewise a fine specimen of his eloquence at these games, Pausan. 
Eliac. post. XVI I, p* 495. For these games the Sophists composed those dis- 
courses which were called eVtfleifeis, and from the place of recital, 'OXvfnrucol 
\6yot. See Cresollius, III, 6. 

( e ) iElian. V.H. 11,8, says, that in the ninety-first Olympiad, Xenocles 
disputed tragical merit with Euripides, and conquered him. Philostr. in 
ApoUon. IV, 24, p. 163, says that Nero defeated his antagonists in the same 
kind of contest : but Apollonius, ibid.V, 7, p. 192, seems to deny that the 
palm of tragedy was ever contended for at the Olympic games. 

( f ) The prize of history was also disputed. Thucydides, when a boy, heard 
Herodotus recite his history at the Olympic games. Suidas in Qovwdidris. 

XIV. The prize of the victor in each of these combats 
was a wreath oi wild olive, termed mnvoc..* 

g3 
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(*) AntboL I, c.l, epigr. 1. Arist^ph. Pint. v. 586, where the dispute on 
this point is mentioned : for some insisted that the Olympic crown was of 
wild olive ; others, that it was of the beautiful or cultivated olive, iXaia 
Kak\tcrri<f>avot. Hemsterhusius. 

XV. A prize of small value was chosen that the com- 
petitors might be stimulated simply by .virtue and glory, 
and not by the sordid hope of gain. h 

( b ) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 273. This reason is there given by Solon, in his 
defence of the gymnasia of the Greeks against the objections of Anacharsis. 

XVI. The glory of the conquerors was truly great and 
immortal. 1 Statues were erected to them at Olympia, in 
the wood consecrated to JupiterJ They were also con- 
ducted home in a triumphal car drawn by four horses. k 

(!) Cic. Tutc. Qu. I, 46; II, 17, and Oral, pro Flacco, c. 13, says that the 
Olympic victories were more glorious than the Roman triumphs. Lucian. 
de Gymnas. p. 273, makes Solon say, that the conqueror is equal to the gods, 
IcroQeo*. Nepos, in prof. Horat. Od. I, 1, v. 6. Pindar. Olymp. Od. I, 
stroph.a, v. 16, 17: 

6 VlKtSv XotTTOV dfKpl filOTOV 

i\Bi fiikvroMTcrav evdtav, 

(J) For the various statues erected to the conquerors, and the care of the 
presidents over them, consult Lucian. pro imaginibus, p. 20: and for Jupi- 
ter's wood, called aXrw, Schmid. ad Pindar. Olymp* Od. X, stroph. y, v. 5, 
p. 371. Pausan. Eliac. prior. X, p. 397. 

( k ) Vitruv. in prof. 1. IX, de Architect. The conquerors had also a great 
many privileges, a detail of which is given us by Pasehal. de Coron. VI, 6, 
7, and 8. Yet Agesilaus, Plutarch, in Apophth. Lacon. p. 212, thinks the 
object of these combatants was rather gain than glory. Compare 236, £. 

XVII. These games drew together not only all Greece, 1 
but were likewise frequented by the Egyptians, and those 
from Libya, Sicily, &c. m 

{ [ ) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 274. Diod. Sic. IV, c. 55, p. 256. Hence was 
given to these games the name iraviiyvpn. 

( m ) This is evident ; for we find the inhabitants of Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Sicily, among the Olympic conquerors, of whom Laur. Rhodomann. has 
added a list to the chronology of Diod. Sic. Schmid. Prolegom. ad Pindar. 
Thus Hiero, king of Syracuse, in Sicily, was conqueror in the seventy-third 
Olympiad, Pindar, Olymp. Fausan. Eliac. prior. VIII, p. 394. Hence Pin- 
dar styles Olympia, tcdyKotvo* x^P a t Olymp. Od. VI, epod. y, v. 14. 
Palmer. Exercit. in Auct. Gr. p. 553, or ad Lucian. Hermotim. p. 590. 

CHAP. XXHL 

THE PYTHIAN GAMES. 

I. ^ The Pythian games were celebrated in honour of 
Pythian Apollo, a at Delphi, b which city was also called 
ILv&wf and hence the word Pythian. 

(•) They were instituted by Apollo himself, according to Ovid. Met. 
I, 445 ; or by Diomedc, in honour of Apollo, as Pausanias asserts, Corinth. 
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c XXXI I, p. 186. Clem. Alex. Exhort ad Gr*c. calls these games, *-ainjyi/- 
pi* o<t>iwe, p. 21, C. 

( b ) Plutarch, irepl <pvyr)* y p. 604, C. In Demetr. p. 908. They were also 
celebrated at Athens and other places. See Spanhem. Callim. p. SI 8. 

(c) Pausan. Phocic. c. VI, p. 812. Callim. hymn, in ApolL v. 100. Schmid. 
Prolegonu in Pindar. Pyth. and Pindar himself, Olymp. Od. XII, epod. v. 8. 
The prizes were contended for in the Criss&an or Cirrhean plain, near the 
city of Delphi. Pind. Pyth. Od. VI, antistr. a, v. 8, 9; and Od. X, epod. a, 
v. 3, 4. Spanh. Call, h. in Del. v. 178, p. 437. 

II. At first, they were celebrated every nine years; 
which period was called eWaerqpfc, because they returned 
in the ninth year, after the complete revolution of eight 
years. 4 

( d ) Plutarch. Quasi. Gr. p. 293, B, C. Schmid. In Proleg. ad Pind. Pyth. 
p. 4. 

III. Afterwards, they were celebrated every five years ; 
and that period was called Tevraerm>ie. e With this change 
these games were renewed by the Amphictyons, after they 
had been omitted for some time/ 

( e ) Schmid. in Proleg. ad Pind. Pyth. p. 4. [The first quinquennia] Pythian 
solemnity was in the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad : but the Py- 
thiads themselves are reckoned from the following celebration which falls in 
the forty-ninth Olympiad. As to the year of the Olympiad, in which these 
sports were celebrated, the learned disagree. Dodwell contends, indeed, 
that it was at the close of every second year, and Scaliger at the beginning 
of the third ; but Corsinus, 1.1. p. 53, shows, that it was probably at the end 
of the third.] 

(0 Pausan. Eliac. post. XIV. Strata, IX, p. 290, and 288. The Am- 
phictyons constituted the general assembly of Greece, Cic. de Invent. II, 23. 
That assembly decided on public afiairs of great importance, Tacit. Ann. IV, 
14. Livy styles it, conventus Pylaicus, XXXIII, 5. Strabo gives a particu- 
lar account of it, IX, p. 289. Harpocrat. at this word. Van Dale, diss. 
VI. Schmid. in Proleg. ad Pind. Pyth. Pausan. Phocic. VII, p. 815. 

IV. The same Amphictyons added the contests of the 

flute, avXfhlai, to those of tlie lyre, icidapyiiat* 

(•) Strabo, IX, p. 290. Pausan. Phocic. VII, p. 813. Plutarch. Sympos. 
V, Probl. 2, p. 674. Schmid. in Proleg. ad Pind. Pyth. p. 7. 

V. In the contest of the flute they played the UvOikoc, 
v6fwc t h in memory of Apollo's victory over the serpent 
Python. 1 It consisted of five parts : aVcucpovo-ic, a/urapa, 

KaraKeXiVfffiOCf 'la/i/3ot Ka\ &utvXoc, and avptypoc. J According 
to others, it had six : veipoe, tcr/u/3o£, Sam/Xoci icp>jr«:oc, prirpfoc, 
and avpiypa.* 

( h ) t. e. the Pythian air. 

0) Strabo, IX, p. 290. Pollux, IV, 10, 84. 

(J) These are the parts of the Pythian vofxos, enumerated and explained 
by Strabo, IX, p. 290, with this exception, he has avptyye* instead otvvpiy- 
pov. In all these parts they celebrated the victory gained by Apollo over 
the serpent Python. 
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* 

( k ) This enumeration of the parts of the Pythian ptifio* are to be found 
in the i/oro0£<ri« Uvdicov, prefixed to the Pythian odes of Pindar. Pollux 
differs from these two authors. Franc. Luisin. Parerg, II, c. XI, shows 
that Ovid alludes to the same. Met. I, 438. 

VI. Sometimes they danced to the sound of the lyre, 
and the dance was divided into five parts, termed vupa, 

jtaraJceXcvtytoc, la/i/3ucdc» tnrov&ioc, Karaj(6pevin^ 1 

(') Pollux, IV, 10, 84, considers these five parts as pertaining to the flute 
alone, tov Hvducou vojtov tov avKtrriKov fi&pn ircrre and makes no mention 
of the dance to the lyre. Scaliger. Poetic. I, 23, is perhaps the only author 
who speaks of this dance. Pollux, it is true, mentions a dance to the sound 
of the flute; but the five parts enumerated by our author seem rather to 
relate to the song than the dance. 

VII. The contests at the Pythian, were the same with 
those at the Olympic games. m Horse and chariot-races 
made a part of the former as well as of the latter. 11 At the 
Pythian games there were also prizes for intellectual merit. 

( m ) Pausan. Phocic. c* VII, p. 814. Schol. Pind. in Proleg. ad Pyth. 

( n ) Pausan. he. Schol. Pind. /. c. 

(°) Plutar. Sympos. V, probl. 2, p. 674. Plin. VII, 37, says, that Apollo- 
dorus distinguished himself at these games, by his skill in grammar, and 
that he received great honours from the Amphictyons. 

VIII. These games were celebrated on the sixth day 
of the Delphic month Bvmoc? which corresponds to the 
OapyrjXtwv oi the Athenians. 

(I») Schmid. Proleg. ad Pyth. p. 12. Plutarch. Sympos. VIII, 1, p. 717 i 
and Quaett. Gr. p* 292. [Corsin. /. /. p. 63, shows, from the Schol. Pind. 
that they were celebrated on the seventh day. But whether this solemnity 
lasted only one day or more, is uncertain. Nevertheless, Corsinus thinks it 
probable that as the Olympic games, so these also were celebrated during 
several days.] 

IX. The prizes at these games, we are told, when mu- 
sical excellence alone was disputed, were of silver or gold.* 
But when the gymnastic contests were added, a wreath of 
laurel was made the prize, 1 a branch of palm, 8 of beech, 4 
or some apples. u 

(4) This is not indisputably evinced. Schmid. in Proleg. ad. Pyth. asserts 
it, but does not prove it Paschal, de Coron. VI, 25, p. 481, grounds his 
affirmation on two passages of Pindar, in which these crowns are called 
glittering, Od. II, stropli. o, v. 10 j and Od. Ill, stroph. a, v. 8; but these 

})assages are not decisive. Pausan. Pltocic. VII, p. 814, says, that in the 
ater Pythian games, prizes \>f any value were abolished ; and that, instead 
of them, the conquerors were rewarded with wreaths. But, afterwards, he 
speaks of a brazen tripod which Echembrotus won at the games of the 
Amphictyons. 

(0 Pausan. 1. c. VII, 815. -Elian. V. U. Ill, 1. 

(•) Plut. Sympos. VIII, Probl. 4, p. 728. Libanius in eulogizing the 
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palm and apple tree, attaches to them this distinction, Palmer, ad Lucian. 
de. Gymnas. p. 272 ; and Exercit. p. 549. 

(0 Ovid. Met. I, 449. Periz. ad JElian. V. H. Ill, 1, where the discor- 
dant opinions of Ovid and JEYi&n are reconciled. 

(■) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 272, and Palmer, ad h.l. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

THE NEMEAN GAMES. 

I. The Neraean games take their name from Nemea,* 
a city and sacred wood of Argolis, b situated between Cleone 
and Phlius. c 

(») Pausan. Corinth. XV, p. 144. Schol. ad Pind. Nem* in Proleg. 
(*») Strabo, VIII, p. 260. 
(«) Strabo, I. c. Plin. VI, 6. 

II. These games were rpurriptKol, i. e. they were celebrat- 
ed every three years/ on the twelfth day of the Corinthian 
month IlaVe/ioc, 6 which corresponds with the BoijfyopwV of 
the Athenians/ 

( d ) Schmid. in Proleg. ad Nem. p. 4, 5. Schol. in secund. hypoth. Nem. 

( e ) Schol. Pindar, quart, et quint hypoth. Nem. 

O That the month Tidvtftos was the same with the Bon&pofuuv of the 
Athenians, is proved by a letter of Philip's, Demosth. de Coron. But as the 
month Boedromion answers to our month of August, (Van Dale, diss. VIII, 
Antiq. p. 595,) and as Pausanias, Corinth. XV, p. 144, says that the Nemean 
festival was celebrated in winter, a difficulty arises of which the following is 
the solution. [It appears from most authors that these games were cele- 
brated in every third year, sometimes in winter, sometimes in summer: 
but in what year of the Olympiad is less certain. Scaliger, Dodwell, and 
others, think on every first and third: but Corsinus shows that those 
which happened in the winter, were celebrated towards the close of the 
second year of the Olympiad, in the Athenian month Gamelion ; but those 
in the summer, at the beginning of the fourth, on the twelfth day of the 
Athenian month Hecatombeon.] 

III. At these games funeral honours * were paid to the 
memory of Opheltes, h called also Archemorus, 1 to whom 
they were at first consecrated. But Hercules afterwards 
consecrated them to Nemean Jupiter .J 

(*) Hence dytiv iVirctytov. Schol. Pind. in Proleg. 

(») Apollod. Ill, 6, § 4. p. 175. -ffilian is not of this opinion, V. H. IV, 5. 
Periz. ad h.L 

(*) He was called Archemorus, because his death was dpxn fiopov, a bad 
omen, to the seven chieftains advancing against Thebes. Schol. ad Pind. in 
argum. Nem. 

(J) That these games were consecrated to Nemean Jupiter is proved 
from Pindar. Nem. Od. Ill, stroph. £, v. 4, and Schol. ad h.l. But the Scho- 
liast ad Nem. hypoth. 5, adds, that Hercules, after he had slain the Nemean 
Hon, made many changes in these games, and consecrated them to Jupiter. 
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IV. There were likewise at these games contests of 
every kind, gymnastic and equestrian. 1 * 

(k) Pausan. Eliac. post XVI, p. 491. Corinth. XV, p. 144. Schol. ad 
Nem. hypoth. 2. Pind. Netn. Od. 5, stroph. a, v. 9. 

V. The presidents of these games were chosen from 
Corinth, Argos, and Cleone. 1 

(i) Schol. Pindar, in hypoth. 8, ad Newu 

VI. The prize was, at first, a wreath of olive j m after- 
wards, of green parsley. 11 



P») Schol Pind. I.e. 



J 1 ) Sehol. I c. Pausan. Arcad. c. 48, p. 697. Lucian. de Qymn. 272. 
Plin.XIX, 18. For the parsley, Schol. ad Pind. Itthm. Od. II, epod. a, v. 7. 
Paschal, de Coron. VI, 26, p. 435, inquires into the causes why the conquer- 
ors at the Nemean games were crowned with parsley. 

CHAP. XXV. 

THE ISTHMIAN GAMES. 

I. The Isthmian games were celebrated in the Isthmus 
of Corinth, (from which they took their name), at the 
temple of Isthmian Neptune, surrounded with a thick 
forest of pine. a 

(») Strabo, VIII, p. 262. Pausan. Corinth. I, II, p. 111. 

II. They were instituted in honour of Palaemon or 
Melicertes;* but, afterwards, being omitted for some 
time, [on account of the robberies of Sinis and others,] 
they were renewed, amplified, and dedicated to Neptune 
by Theseus. 

( b ) Pausan. Attic, c XLIV, p. 108. Schol. Aristoph. ad Fesp. p. 1404. 
Ovid. Met. IV, p. 531. 

( c ) Plutar. in Thes. p. 11. SchoL Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 606. 

III. The Eleans were the only people of Greece who 
could not be present at these games. d 

(*) Pausan. Eliac. II, III, p. 458, and XLVI, p. 491. He gives the rea- 
son why they did not attend in Eliac. I, II, p. 378. 

IV. These games were rpurrfpiKoi, i.e. they were cele- 
brated every three years ; e though some authors say every 
five, or every four years. f 

(•) Pind. Nem, Od. VI, epod. /?, v. 6, and Schol. ad h.L 
(0 Plin. IV, 5. Solin. c. 13. Auson. Idyll. 25. Paschal, de Coron. VI, 
27, infers from Xenophon. Hist. Gr. IV, p.m. 410, that they were celebrated 
every year. [The Isthmian games were not quinquennial, as some write, 
nor annual, (an error which Suidas has fallen into) but triennial, of which 
those in the summer happen in the first year of every Olympiad, in the 
Corinthian month Hdvtfios t which, according to Corsinus, from whom this 
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is taken, answers to .the Hecatombson of the Athenians ; but those in the 
winter, in the month Munychion or Thargelion in the third year of the 
Olympiad.] 

V. Contests of every kind were practised at these, as at 
the other sacred games.* 

(*) This is proved by a passage of Diogenes in Dion. Chrysostom. de 
Isthm. Orat 9 ; ego multos vici praclaros antagonistas, non cujusmodi sunt ista 
mancipia qua hie (in ludis Isthmicis) quidem lueta, disco, curtu vincunt; sed 
longe acriores, paupertatem, 8gc» 

VI. The prize was, at first, a crown of pine; h after- 
wards, of dry parsley ; ! and, at length, the crown of pine 
was again resumed. J 

( h ) Pausan. Arcad. c. XLVIII, p. 697. Lucian. de Gynmas. p. 272. 
Plin.XV, 10. 

(*) Pind. Olump. Od. XIII, antistr. 0, v. 1. Hence he gives parsley the 
epithet Corinthian, in Nerru Od. IV, antistr. <$, v. 13. That the parsley was 
dried, appears from Schol. ad Pind. Isthm. Od. II, epod. a, v. 7. Laur. Be- 
ger. in examine dubior. quorund. p. 9. Diodor. Sic. XVI, 80, p. 470. 
Schmid. in Comment, ad Pind. Olymp. p. 312. 

(J) Plut Sympos.Y, Probl. 3, p. 676. 

VII. The presidents of these games were, at first, Co- 
rinthians ; afterwards, inhabitants of Sicyon. k 

( k ) Pausan. Corinth, c. 2, p. 1 14. 

VIII. These games were held in great veneration, 1 both 
on account of their sanctity" 1 and antiquity. 

(i) The celebrity of these games may also arise from another source, 
Liv. XXXIII, 32. That such was the case, may be inferred from their 
being continued even after the destruction of Corinth, Pausan. Corinth* 
ell, p. 114. 

( m ) For they were consecrated to Neptune, as we have already observed. 

( n ) The Scholiast of Pindar, in Proleg. Pyth. asserts, that the Isthmian 
were much more recent than the Pythian games. But Schmid. in Proleg. 
in Isthm. p. 4, proves the contrary. 

CHAP. XXVI. 

TIME. 

I. As in the description of the festivals and sacred 
games of the Greeks, we have often had occasion to dis- 
tinguish months and days, it will be proper, before we 
treat of their civil government, to explain their manner of 
dividing time.* 

(») Above in c. XXIV, 2 ; c. XXIII, 8. 

II. Time was divided into years, months, and days. b 

( b ) Diog. Laert I, in vit. Cleob. sect 01. 

III. At first, the Athenians began their year after the 
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winter solstice ; c but, afterwards, with the first new moon 
after the summer solstice.* 

( c ) Scalig. Canon. Isagog, Ill, p. 224. rafin\it*v, which corresponds 
with the Roman December, was the first month in the year until the time 
of Meton. Fabric Menolog. p. 50. 

( d ) So we are informed by Plato, de Legg. VI. Compare Scalig. Canon. 
Isagog. Ill, p. 224. Salmas. Exercit. Plin. p. 315. 

IV. The year was divided into twelve months, consisting 
of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately ; the months of 
thirty days always preceding those of twenty-nine. e The 
former were termed a-XiJpac, and SeKafBivol {p^vec). The 
latter., koIXoi, and IvatyBwoi.* 

( e ) Theod. Gaza, *■«/»! finvwv, trtpl *Epp.nv§iav t»* fin*&*, p.m. 115. 

( f ) Gaza, I.e. ircSv dpidptiriov to* tow /tfjpof tj/xt/oov, p.m. 136. Gyral- 
dus, de annis et mensibus, p. 585. Censorin. de die natali, c. XX. 

V. These are their names : 

1. 'E*aroa/3cuwV, a month of thirty days, began with the 
new moon alter the summer solstice,* and corresponds with 
the latter part of June, and beginning of July. It derived its 
name from the hecatombs which were then sacrificed. 11 

(ff) Tpoxal Qtpivai. Salmas. Exere, Plin, p. 815. Scalig. de Emend. 
Temp. I, p. 28, sqq. 

(fa) Harpocrat. in 'EicaTo/u/SamJi/. £The Corinthian month Panemus, and 
Macedonian Lous, correspond with this. See Corsini Fast. Att, diss. Ill, 
num. 21 ; where a passage in Demosthenes, de Coron. p. 280, ed. R. is cor- 
rected.] 

2. MeraycirvtwV, a month of twenty-nine days, so called 
because the pcraydrvia, a festival in honour of Apollo, was 
celebrated in it. 1 

0) Harpocrat in MeTayeiTi/iwi/. Plutarch, de Exilio, p. 601, B. [This 
is the same with the Corinthian month Carnius, and Macedonian Gorpueus. 
Compare Corsini L L diss. XIV.] 

3. Boridpopidv, was a month of thirty days, [which 
corresponds with the Macedonian £Typerberetceus,~] and 
owes its name to the festival BotfpofiiaJ 

(J) Harpocrat. in Botjipd/um. Plutarch. Thes. p. 12, F. 

4. MaifxaKrripuiv, a month of twenty-nine days, [corres- 
ponding with the Macedonian Apellceus.']* 

( k ) Harpocrat. in "NLaiftaKrripwv. He derives it from Jupiter Maemactes, 
i. e. impetuous, because this month is commonly rainy and boisterous ; and 
makes it the fifth month of the year, hut Gaza the fourth. [Corsinus also, 
Fast. Att. diss. XIV, considers it to be the fifth, and places it after Pya- 
nepsion.] 

5. nvav^iwV, a month of thirty days, [corresponding 
with the Macedonian ZHus? ] 

(J) Harpoerat in Jlvavo\jflai. 
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6. 'AvOetmiptiav, a month of twenty-nine days, [corres- 
ponding with the Macedonian Dystrus.lj* 

( m ) Harpocration considers it to be the eighth month ; and gives the 
etymology. Our author follows Gaza ; but Petau, [Corsinus], and others, 
are of Harpocration's opinion. 

7. Uotreitiewv, a month of thirty days, [corresponding with 
the Macedonian Audynceus.]* 

( n ) According to Gaza this is the seventh : but Harpocration makes it 
the sixth, with whom Petau, Scaliger, [and Corsinus], agree. 

8. TdfiriXitiv, a month of twenty-nine days, [correspond- 
ing with the Macedonian Peritins.y 

(°) So called from yafujXta, sacrifices in honour of Juno, who presides 
over marriage. Hesych. in Tafinkujou. 

9. 'EXa0iy/3oX(wV, a month of thirty days, [corresponding 
with the Macedonian Xanthicus.]* 

(p) From the iXcup-nfiokia, a festival celebrated in this month. Gyrald. 
de mentions, p. 575. 

10. Mowvxtwv, a month of twenty-nine days, [corres- 
ponding with the Macedonian Artemisius.']* 

(4) From the fiovvvx"*, a solemnity in honour of Diana. Harpocrat. in 
lAovvvxuiv. 

11. BapyrjXiwy, a month of thirty days, [correspond- 
ing with the Macedonian Dcesius.y 

( r ) Harpocrat in Qapyvikta. Periz. ad Milan. II, 25. 

12. 2«/»o0oomi*V» a month of twenty-nine days, [corres- 
ponding with the Macedonian Panemus.y 

(•) Harpocrat in ^Kipov. 

VI. Every month was divided into rpia le\n^pa t three 
decades of days. 1 The first was called privog lorapkvov,* or 

dpxopivov; the second, /jtrjyog fieaovyrog; the third, fjirfpoc 

(t) Pollux, I, 7, 63. Theod. Gaza, trtpl finv&v, p. 134. Periz. ad JElian. 
V. H. II, 25. Kust. ad Aristoph. Nub. v. 1129. 

(») °l<rra<r6ai here signifies to begin. Homer uses it in this sense, 'Od. 
S, 162. 

( T ) See the authors already cited, I. c. 

VII. The first day of the first decade was termed veopv- 

via; the second, Zevripa larapivov; the third, rpirri larajjiivov ; 

and SO on to the dcjcarq l<rra/i£Vov. w 

( w ) The Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 1132, makes vovfinvia synonymous 
with *vt) Kal via ; but he is wrong. Spanh. adh.L 

VIIL The first day of the second decade, which was 
the eleventh day of the month, was called vpdm psoovvrogf 
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or icpvrti diet Uica ;* the second, levripa fieeovrrog, or Sevrtpa 
eVt £t'ra t &C. &C. 

(*) Pollux, I, 7, 68. 

(0 6chol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 1129. 

IX. The first day of the third decade was called w/wJrjy 

eV elxdSi ; * the second, favrepa iw etedtii, &c. 
(») Pollux, I, 7, 68. 

X. Sometimes they inverted the numbers, in this man- 
ner: the first of the last decade was $QlvovTOQ 9 KavoiUvov 9 or 

XrjyovTOc foKarrj;* the second, Q&Ivovtoq ivvdrri ; the third, 

^BhovroQ 6yl6r]\ and so of the rest until the last, which 
Solon gave the appellation of tvi\ ical via, the old and the 
new, h because one part of that day belonged to the old, and 
the other to the new moon. But after the time of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, the last day of the month was termed from 
.his name, &j/iijrpia'c. c 

(•) Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 1129. 

( b ) Plutarch, in Solon, p. 92, C. Diog. Laert I, 57. 

( c ) Plutarch, in Demetr. p. 894, B. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 1129. 



PART II. 

THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE ATHENIANS. 

CHAP. I. 

REGAL AUTHORITY. 

I. Most of the Grecian states were at first governed by 
kings,* who were chosen by the people, b to decide private 
quarrels, and to exercise a power which was limited by 
laws. d They commanded the armies in time of war, 6 and 
presided over the worship of the gods, &c. f 

(») Aristot. Polit. I, 2. Dionys. Hal. Archaol. V, p. 336, 1. 46. Pausan. 
Boeot. I, p. 712. 

( b ) Aristot. Polit. Ill, 14. Thucyd. I, 9, says, that Atreus ascended the 
the throne of Mycenae, by the choice of the people, fiovXofUvuv twv Mvkt/- 
vaitov. 

( c ) Hence Homer styles kings, flucacrroXoi, justices, 'IX. A, 238 ; and 
0£/Lu<rr<Hro\ot, lawyers and magistrates, Spanh. ad Cattim. h. in Jov. 3. Dio- 
nys. Hal. Archaol. V, p. 387. Hesiod. O. 85, and Cleric, adh.1 
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(*) Thucyd. I, IS, says that, in early times, hereditary monarchy was 
«Vl faroU yipcurt, not absolute, but limited. Lamb. Bos. Obs. Crit, c. III. 
Dionys. Hal ArchaoL V, p. 337. Spank ad Julian. Orai. I, p. 127. Periz. 
ad JBtian. V. H. II, 20. 

(«) Aristot. PoliU III, 14. 

( f ) Aristot I c. Hence, alter the abolition of royalty, there remained in 
many states of Greece, kings of the sacrifices, fiavt\*U Itpwv. Demosth. in 
Near. p. 873, C. 

II. This royalty was hereditary .« 

(*) Thucyd. 1, 1 3, calls it, /Efa<rtXcTat trarpiKal, which the Scholiast interprets 
ebro TcSy traripotv irapaXafifiavofitvai Kara diadoxw* yivow, succeeded to, on 
the death of the father, according to the order of birth. Aristot Polit. Ill, 14. 

III. Yet the son did not always succeed the father. If 
the vices of the heir had rendered him odious to the people,* 
or the oracle commanded to choose another king/ he was 
deprived of the right of succession. 

(■) We have an instance of this exclusion in the sons of Temenus, who 
were not allowed to succeed their father on account of the parricide with 
which they were polluted. Apollod. II, 8, § 5, p. 145. 

0) Eustath. ad 'O*. r, 215, p. 122. 

IV. The veneration, however, with which the Athenians 
regarded their king, almost amounted to divine homage ; j 
inasmuch as he was supposed to hold his sovereignty by the 
appointment of Jupiter. k 

(J) Homer calls them, dyx^oi, St-oytvtU, Art <p(\oi, 8iorpt<f>ei*, and even 
titoi. Horn. 'IX. K, 33. Hesiod. 0. 80. 

(k) Horn. IX. A, 279 ; B, 205 ; 1, 98. Callim. h. in Jov. v. 79, and Spanh. 
adh.1 

V. The chief ensign of royal dignity was the sceptre, 
innJTrrpov, 1 termed also pd(38oc. f m and by the poets sometimes, 
$6pv. n In ancient times, it was only the branch of a tree ; ° 
Homer, however, speaks of its being adorned with studs of 
gold.P The top of the sceptre was ornamented with some 
figure,* commonly with that of an eagle, the emblem of Ju- 
piter's dominion, to whom that bird was consecrated. 1 

(') Eustath. ad 'IX. A, v. 15, p. 19, 1. 15, *r\p.iiov 8i /?a<riXeta*, Kal \6ytav 
tcai diKij? Kara tow vakaiovn ro viciprrpov iji>, the sceptre was an ensign of 
royalty, in speaking, or administering justice. Hence kings are often styled 
a-icrrrrovxoi, as in Homer, 'IX. A, 279. 

(") In the Etymologicon, pdpdo* has the epithet fiao-tXiKJ. 

( n ) Pausan. Besot, c. XL, p. 795. Eurip. Hecub. v. 9 ; Hippol. 975. Jus- 
tin. XLIII, 3. 

(•) Horn. 'IX. A, 235. Virg. JEn. XII, 210. 

(p) Horn. 'IX. A, 246. 

(4) SchoL Aristoph. ad Av. v. 1354. 

( r ) Aristoph. Av. v. 510, and Schol. adh.1 

H2 
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CHAP. II. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER ITS KINGS. 

I. The form of government at Athens was often changed. 
That state experienced the different effects of monarchy, 
tyranny, aristocracy, and democracy.* 

(») JElian. V. H. V, c. 13. Strabo, IX, p. 874. 

II. In its remotest period it was governed by kings, the 
first of whom was Cecrops, the Egyptian^ It is indeed 
asserted, that Ogyges was the most ancient king of Attica ; c 
but the time of Cecrops is the highest date in the history 
and chronology of the Athenians. 4 

( b ) Oxford Marbles, n. 2. Apollod. Ill, 13, p. 221, styles Cecrops, <zu- | 
Toyimv, but Th. Gale, adful.y. 85, proves that be was an Egyptian. Eu- 
seb. Chronic, p. 26. 

( c ) The authors of most credit who make Ogyges king of Attica, are Eu- 
sebius, Chron. p. 24. Cedrenus, and Paul Orosius, from whom the passages 
relating to that point are cited by Scaliger, ad Euseb. p. 20. But Pausan. 
Bccot. c. Y, p. 719; Varro, de R. R. Ill, 1, and others, assert, that be was 
king of Thebes, and not of Attica. The poets apply the epithet Ogygian to 
what relates to Thebes, or to any thing extremely ancient Barth. ad Stat. 
Theb. V, v. 518, p. 251. Burman. Ovid. Met. Ill, 713. Spanh. ad Callim. 
p. 8. [Also to any thing great and strong. Compare Hesych. and Suidas. 
Thus opo* toyvyiovy a vast mountain, Pindar. Nem. Od. VI, 74 : tAyvyun ay- 
O/ocdtto*, a robust man, Heliodor.] 

( d ) Eusebius and the Oxford Marbles begin with him. Hence, Socrates, 
speaking of the remotest ancestors of the Athenians, goes no higher than 
the time of Cecrops. Xenoph. Memorab. Ill, 5, § 9. 

III. After him there was a succession of sixteen kings 
at Athens : e Erechtheus, the sixth, was very famous/ The- 
seus, the tenth, enlarged and adorned the city; and was, on 
that account, honoured with the title of the second founder 
of Athens. He incorporated the people, who were before 
dispersed in towns and villages, and formed them into one 
eify.s 

( e ) We find their names on the Oxford Marbles, n. 2 ; but more com- 
pletely in Eusebius, Chron. 

( f ) He was famous chiefly for two things : for his having entertained Ceres, 
Stephens in 'EpcxOta; and because agriculture was first introduced during 
his reign. There were yet other causes of his celebrity, of which we find a 
detail in Diod. Sic. I, 49, p. 25. Periz. ad JElian. V. H. V, 13. Justin. II, 
6. Cic. pro Sext. c. XXI. Ernest ad Xenoph. 'Airofiv. Ill, 5, § 10. 

(*) Thucyd. II, 15. Diod. Sic. IV, p. 264. Strabo, IX, p. 275. Plut. 
Thes. p. 1, and 10. Cic. de Legg. II, 2. Valer. Max. V, 3. 

IV. He divided the people into three classes : ewcarpi- 
3a t, nobles, yewfjiopoi, husbandmen; and dq/uovpyol, artizans. h 

( h ) Plutarch. Thes. p. 11, C, D, 
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V. Theseus, in this division of the Athenians, seems to 
have followed the plan of the Egyptian republic; where the ■ 
people were also divided into three classes. 1 

(») Diod. Sic. I, 28, p. 25. 

VI. The seventeenth and last king of the Athenians was 
Codrus,* the son of Melanthus, k who, in a war with the 
Dorians, deliberately forfeited his life for the safety of the 
state. 1 

(i) Veil. Paterc. I, 2. Justin. II, 1. 
(*) Pausan. Attic, c. XIX, p» 45* Conon. tfarrat, 39» 
(>) Euseb. Chron. p. 33. Pausan. Athak. 25, p. 588. Justin* II, 6. VaL 
Max. V, 6, 1. Polyaen. I, 18, p, 36. 

CHAP. III. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER THE ARCHONS. 

I. Codrus was the last of the Athenian kings.* After 
his death, the state was governed by perpetual archons 
instead of kings. b 

(•) Veil. Paterc. I, 2. Justin. II, 6\ 

( b ) Euseb* Chron. p. 38, styles them, dpxovrt* &a fttov, archons for life. 
The first of these archons was Medon, and from his name the rest were 
called Meduntidse. VelK Paterc. I, 2, 4. 

II. They had not an absolute or a regal power ; they 
were virtvQwoi, amenable to the laws. 

(«) Pausan. Messen. V, p. 292. 

III. As there was but little difference between the 
first kings and the perpetual archons, (for they were magis- 
trates for life,) they were sometimes styled fiaatXele, and 
were said fiaaiXevetyA 

( d ) Perizon. ad Mian. V.H. V, 13. 

IV. There were thirteen of these perpetual archons. 6 
The first was Medon, the son of Codrus, from whom the 
family of the Medontidae descended.? The last was Ale- 
mason, the son of ^Eschylus.* This form of government 
lasted three hundred and fifteen years. h 

( e ) Eusebius gives us their names, Citron, p. 33. 
(0 Pausan. Messen, c. V, p. 292. 

(*) Euseb. Chron, p, 39. Veil. Paterc. I, 8. 
(b) Scalig. Canon. Isagog. II, 2, p. 160. 

V. After the death of Alcmaeon the office of archou 

ceased to be perpetual ; and was limited to the term of ten 

years. 1 

H 3 
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(i) 'Apxovrvv StKiuria, Dionys. Hal. Archteol. I, p. 68. Euseb. Chron. I, 
p. 39. Veil. Paterc I, 8. 

VI. There were seven of these decennial archons. The 
first was Charops ; J the last, Eryxias. k 

(J) Euseb. I. c. Xapoty, irpwrm dpx**v a«*ca«*rfj«. Veil. Paterc. /. c, 
( k ) Euseb. Chron. I, p. 39, and Anon. ibid. p. 318, 'Epv£las, i<rxaToe Me- 
covridwv. Veil. Paterc. 1, 8. 

VII. Eryxias having been banished from public discon- 
tent, 1 the form of government was again changed, and nine 
archons were intrusted with the administration of public 
affairs, whose office was neither perpetual, nor decennial, 
but annual.™ They were elected by the suffrages of the 
citizens from the wealthiest and most reputable branches of 
ancient families. 11 

(l) It is not clear whether this change of government took place in con- 
sequence of the banishment of Eryxias, on account of some public discon- 
tent, or immediately on his death. Meurs. dearchont. A then. VIII, p. 21. 

(m) 'EvtavaLa dpxn, Pausan. EUac. post, c. XIX, p. 500 ; Messen. c XV, 
p. 315, he styles these magistrates, foT 1 tviavrov apxovTt*. Veil. Paterc. 
I, 8. Euseb. I, Chron. p. 39, and Scaliger's emendation, p. 74. [The first 
of these archons was Cleon, in the third year of the twenty-fourth Olym- 
piad. Sigonius, de Atheniensium temporibus, and Meursius, I. /.] 

( n ) Euseb. Chron. p.m. 155, «£ tvTraTpid&v. Yet Scaliger thinks they 
were not always chosen from among the nobles, in Animadv. p. 74. In which 
opinion he is contradicted by Periz. ad JElian. V. H. V, 13. 

VIII. The archons were distinguished both by name 
and office. The first of them was called apxw, as chief 
and president of the body. Their years were also num- 
bered and registered in the calendar by the names of the 
apxovreg.* The second archon was termed /WiXcvc; the 
third, iroke/jiapxoQ; the remaining six, QtaiwdiratA 

(°; Phil. irtpl'APpadu, p. 351, B, ed. Francf. an. 1691. Gelen. kuI 
apx<av 'A0TJi/T7<rii/ 6 itrcovvfios, teal Tuiv ivvka dp\6vru)V dpiorrov. 

(p) Hence he is surnamed iirtovvfioi, or tou iviavrov tVaW^os apx*°v, 
Pollux, VIII, 9, 85; and in Latin, anni signator. Selden. ad Marmora 
Arundel. 

(<i) Pollux, VIII, 9, 85. We find the reasons why the nine archons were 
distinguished by these titles in Sigon. de rep. Athen. I, 5, p. 481. JEiian. 
V. H. V, 13, who seems to think there were ten archons. Perizon. ad h. I. 
and Baumgarten. Univers. Histor. 

IX. The office of the archon was, first, to superintend 
certain sacred rites, as the festivals of Bacchus; 1 second, 
to take cognizance of law-suics between relations; 8 third, 
to protect orphans, and to appoint their guardians. 1 

(0 Pollux, VIII, 9, 89. 

( 9 ) The law-suits betwixt man and wife, for instance. Plutarch. Alci- 
biad. p. 195, C. 
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(*) Demosth. in MacartaU p. 660, A. Pollux, L c. [Petiti Lcgg. Attic. 
p. 593.] 

X. The office of the king was, first, to superintend 
certain sacred rites, as the Eleusinia ; u second, to decide 
in ecclesiastical affairs, as in accusations of impiety, and 
applications of candidates for the priesthood.* 

(°) Pollux, VIII, 9, 90. Harpocrat. in fa-i/u\i|nj* t&v fivorrrtpiwir. 
[Some care of the sacred rites belonged to his wife, who was called pavi- 
Kia-aa. Wherefore, it became the king to marry a citess, and her a pure 
virgin. Demosth. adv. Near, p. 1370, ed. R.] 

( T ) Pollux, VIII, 9, p. 90. [Plat Euthyphr. initio : and Demosth. adv. 
Near. p. 940. This magistrate administered justice in the royal portico. 
Meurs. Lectt. Att. VI, 17 J and Ceramic. Gemin.^. 3.] 

XL The office of tfie polemarch was, first, to super- 
intend the festivals of Diana, Mars, &c. ; w second, the 
management of war, from which part of his office he derived 
his title;* third, the jurisdiction over strangers, as that 
over the citizens, was vested in the archon. y 

(*) Pollux, l.c. p. 91. 

( x ) Pollux, I. c. says, it was likewise part of his office to order funeral 
games to be celebrated in honour of the citizens who fell in battle. Meurs. 
Lectt. Attic. II, 14. [He also proposed measures concerning war. De- 
mosth. pro Coron. p. 282.] 

(y) Schol. Aristoph. ad Vesp. v. 1037. [Consult Reiske's Index for the 
passages in Demosthenes. The same person gave sentence in cases, diro- 
trracrioVy of deserting a patron, and dnrpovracicv, of being without a patron. 
Demosth. p. 940.] 

XII. The office of the thesmothetawos, firstj to enforce 
the execution of justice, and the maintenance of the laws, 
(from this part of their function they had their title); 2 
second, to examine and determine some causes ; those of 
calumny, venality of magistrates, adultery, insults, &c. 
They laid the more weighty causes before superior tribu- 
nals. 3 

( l ) Harpocrat. in Oicriiodirai. Schol. Aristoph. ad 'EkjcXijo-. v. 290. 

(») Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 87, and 88. [For the passages of Demosthe- 
nes which refer to the duty of these magistrates, consult Keiske's Index.] 

XIII. Each of these novemvirs had a separate jurisdic- 
tion ; b but they could only convoke the people when all 
the nine were assembled.* 5 

(•>) Sigon. de rep. Athen. IV, 3, p. 538. 

( c ) All the power which the kings had at first possessed, and afterwards 
the archons, was so divided among these novemvirs, that all affairs of state 
were at their disposal. 

XIV. The three first, viz. the archon, the king, and 
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the polemarch, bad two assessors, vapetyot, assigned to 
each of them; so that each of the three tribunals had three 
judges.* 

( d ) Pollux, VIII, 9, 92. Harpocrat in vrdpUpvs* Sigon. de rep. Athen, 
IV, 8, p. 539. 

XV. As the nine archons were, in early times, elected 
by the suffrages of the people from the nobles ; the govern- 
ment, therefore, was anstocratical.* 

( e ) Euseb. Chron* p. m. 155, fitrd toj)« pacikeXs apypwrts ivtavtruuot 
ijptdnaav e£ etfaraiyuowy, after the kings, annual archons Were chosen from 
among the nobles. Plutarch says that Solon was chosen afchon by the peo- 
ple, Solon, p. 85, D. But, afterwards, the archons were elected by lot, in 
which they made use of the bean. Meurs. de Archon, c IX, p. 30 ; and par- 
ticularly, Periz. ad JEliatu V.H. VIII, 10. 

XVI. These novemvirs, before they entered upon their 
office, underwent a strict examination in the senate, on their 
birth, age, fortune, and conduct/ They likewise took a 
solemn oath to observe the laws, and to refuse presents. 8 

(0 Pollux, VIII, 9, 85, and 86. This examination is termed dwaKpivn. 
Kuhn. and Sigon. de rep, Athen. IV, 3, p. 535. 
(*) Pollux, I c. 

XVII. As these archons, in process of time, were led 
more by caprice and prejudice in their decrees, than by the 
written laws, there arose seditions, animosities, and political 
evils of every kind. h To put an end to this confusion, 
Draco, a wise and virtuous man, was authorised by the 
people to make a code of laws, 1 fifty^three years after the 
establishment of the nine archons.* 

( h ) I question whether any author has asserted that the laws of Draco 
took their rise from these causes. Our author seems to have deduced 
it from the premises. The conclusion, however, is not at all improbable, 
especially if we consider the severity of Draco's laws, and that such causes 
have given rise to most legislations. Tacit AnnaL III, 26. Sigon. de rep. 
Athen. I, 5, p. 480. 

(*) Gell. Noct. AU. XI, 18. 

(J) It is not surprising that authors differ in this point* Suidas, in A/> a " 
koov, asserts, that he published his laws in the first year of the thirty-ninth 
Olympiad. And if we suppose, with Eusebius, that the archons were insti* 
tuted in the twenty-fourth Olympiad, fifty-seven years elapsed from the 
establishment of the archons to the publication of Draco's laws. 

XVIII. These laws of Draco were remarkable for their 
severity . k They were called Otafioi. 1 

( k ) Aristot Polit. II, 10. Two witty expressions are recorded on the 
severity of these laws ; one of Herodicus, in Aristot Rhet. II, 23, § 100. 
Another of Demades, Plutarch, Solon, p. 87, £. To these may be added 
that of Draco himself, ibid. 

(') The cause of this appellation was the title of the laws, which was as 
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follows: 8«p/uoe aUmos rdi* 'ArQtta wifiopivavi, JUipun rd* &w*vra xpouov. 
Porphyr. *epl dvroxns, IV, p. 179. Meurg. in Solon. XIII, and HitU 
Univers. 

XIX. The people being disgusted with these laws, and 
many public dissensions arising in consequence of their 
rigour,™ Solon was requested to redress their grievances. 11 

( m ) The disturbances of Cylon, for instance, Plutarch, in Solon, p. 84, A. 
Thucyd. I, 126. Schol. ad Aristoph. Equ.443. Also an insurrection among 
the Diacrian, Pediaean, and Paralian tribes. Plut. in Solon, p. 84, F. Meurs. 
in Pisistr. c. Ill, p. 11. 

( n > Plut in Solon, p. 85, C. 

CHAP. IV. 

THE ATHENIAN GOVERNMENT UNDER SOLON. 

I. Solon being chosen archon, and vested with the 
legislative power,* abrogated, on account of their immode- 
rate severity, all the laws of Draco, excepting those against 
murder, b in the forty-sixth Olympiad. 6 

(») Plutarch. Solon, p. 85, D. 

( b ) Plutarch, ibid. p. 87, D, E. iElian. V. H. VIII, 10. 

( c ) Cyrill in Julian. 1. I, p. 12, D. In the third year of that Olympiad, 
according to Diog. Laert I, 62 : or in the second, according to Eusebius. 

II. Thus the form of government was once more re- 
modelled. The power of the nine archons was considerably 
circumscribed/ and the lowest of the people were permit- 
ted to hear public causes : e in short, Solon is deemed the 
first institutor of democracy/ 

(<*) Sigon. de rep. Athen. I, 5, p. 482. 

( e ) Plutarch. Solon, p. 88, A. 

(0 Sigon. I. e. Aristot Polit. II, 12. It appears, however, from the 
passage of Plutarch above cited, that Solon rather strengthened than institut- 
ed democracy. This is confirmed by Solon's being appointed by the people 
to make them laws ; and by some verses of his in Plutarch, Solon, p. 88, B. 

III. He began his political reformation by publishing a 
etHTaxdeiaf that is, a remission ofdebts. h 

(ff) Plutarch. Solon, p. 86, D. 

( h ) Plutarch interprets atiadyQua, xptwv dicoKoici\ t a remission of debts, 
trapd to diroariiaraaQat Tafidpn twv daveitov, as Hesychius says. Some think 
that this word does not signify a total remission of debts, but a reduction of 
usury, and an augmentation of the value of money. Plutarch. Solon, p. 86, 
D. See also on this subject, Anonym, nrtpl diriarwv, in Opusc. Mythol. Th. 
Gale, p. 96. But what Plutarch, 1. c. relates of the fraud of Solon's friends, 
and of the loss which Solon himself sustained, proves that it was a total remis- 
sion of debts. 
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IV. Moreover, to facilitate the payment of debts, he 
made the mina pass for a hundred drachmae, which before 
was only worth seventy-five. 1 

(*) Plutarch. Solon, p. 86, D. He says, that Solon both remitted the debts, 
and at the same time augmented the measures of commodities and the value 
of money. 

V. He let the people remain divided as formerly into 
four tribes, each of which was subdivided into three curiae, 
a curia comprising thirty families. He likewise permitted 
the division of the whole city into $fjfju>i f to remain J 

(J) We find references to this division both before and after the time of 
Solon. Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 109, enumerates these four tribes, <pv\ai : 
and segm. Ill, he informs us that each tribe was divided into three parts, 
promiscuously termed t/mttvs kclI tQvos Kal <f>paTpia t and each curia compris- 
ed thirty families, itcdarrov di iQvov* yivn rputKovra k.t.X. On the division 
into &rj/icn, gee Pausan. Attic. XXXI, p. 76. Strabo, IX, p. 274. Eustath. 
'IX. B, S63, p. 181. Sigon. de rep. Athen. II, 2. 

VI. But he introduced a new division of the people. 
For he divided them, according to their rank and fortune, 
into four classes : first, vevTaKOffiofiidifjivoi, whose land yielded 

five hundred medimni; second, Ivireig, knights; third, 
(evylrat, who were worth two hundred medimni; fourth,0ijjr£c, 
the lower orders of the people.* 

( k ) Plutarch. Solon, p. 87, F. Aristot PoUt. II, 10. Pollux, VIII, 10. 
segm. 1 29, where all these names are explained. [f The medimnus contained 
a HtUe more than our bushel.] 

VII. The OrjTEQ, who were more numerous than the three 
other classes, were admitted to trials and public assemblies 
with the rest of the people. 1 

(') Plutarch. I.e. Meurs. in Solon, c. XIV. 

VIII. He formed a senate of four hundred persons, to 
whom all affairs of state were referred.™ 1 

( m ) Plutarch, in Solon, p. 88, D. 

IX. New senators were nominated by lot every year ; n 
and from these senators, prytanes were chosen, who presided 
over the senate by turns. 

(») Thucyd. VIII, 66 f calls the senate, /?ovXtj died rov Kvdpov: and 
Andocides, Orat I, de Myst. p. 220, y /3ou\»/, ol TrtvTaKoo-ioi, \a\6vrts nrtp 
Kvd/ito, the senate consisting of Jive hundred, were chosen by the bean. Sigon. 
de rep. Athen. II, 3. 

' (°) Sigon. /. c. p. 492. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER PISISTRATUS AND HIS SONS. 

I. After the republic had continued in this form for 
about twenty-four years,* Pisistratus usurped the govern- 
ment^ and Solon died the year following. 

(*) This is uncertain. If we suppose, with Scaliger, ad Euseb. p. 81, 
that Solon was chosen archon in the third year of the forty-sixth Olympiad ; 
and, with the Oxford Marhles and Plutarch, that Comias was archon when 
Pisistratus made himself tyrant of Athens, reckoning the first year of the 
fifty-fifth Olympiad for his archonship; we shaU find that the form of 
government instituted by Solon lasted somewhat more than twenty-four 
years. Perizon. ad JElian. V, H. Ill, 21. 

(t>) Plutarch. I c. .Elian. V. H. VIII, 16. Meursius in Solon, c. 27. 

( c ) The learned differ with regard to the time that Solon survived his 
republic. Meurs. in Solon, c. 30. 

II. Pisistratus annihilated the power of the people. 4 

(*) Herodot. I, p. 24, 25. Plutarch. Solon, p. 94, E. Polyaen. I, 21, § 1. 
Justin. II, 8. Aristot. Polit. V, 5. His tyranny was gentle, if we may 
believe Phaedrus, I, 2. Meurs. Pisistrat. VI, p. 89. 

III. He lost and regained his authority twice in the 
space of sixteen years. 6 

(«) Aristot. Polit. V, 12. We find in Herodot. I, p. 25 ; Polyan. I, 21 ; 
Valer. Max. I, 2, extern. 2 ; and iit Herodot. I, p. 26, how he was banished 
and recalled the first and second time. Meurs. Pisitrat. c. V.. 

IV. At his death he was succeeded by his sons Hippias 
and Hipparchus. f The latter was killed by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton.s The former was banished by the people. 
Thus ended the tyranny.* 

(') Thucyd. 1, 20 ; and VI, 54. Perizon. ad JElian. VIII, 2. 
(f) Herodot V, p. 351. Thucyd. VI, 57. 
( h ) Herodot. V, p. 354. Thucyd. VI, 59. 

CHAP. VI. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER CLISTHENES. 

I. The Pisistratidse having been banished eighty-six 
years after the establishment of the laws of Solon, the form 
of government was again changed by Clisthenes, who began 
his project by gaining the people, that he might oppose 
them to the nobuity, of whom Isagoras, the son of Tisame- 
nes, wras the favourite.* 

(•) Herodot V, p. 355. 
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II. He divided the people into ten tribes, (a division 
which continued ever after,) and gave the democracy yet 
more strength than it had obtained from Solon. b 

( b ) Herodot l.c. Aristot Polit. III, 2. Perizon. ad Julian. V. J5T. 
XIII, 24. 

III. He increased the number of senators from four 
to five hundred ; c fifty of whom were now taken by lot from 
each of the ten tribes, to which he had given new 
names. d 

( c ) Sigon. de rep. Athen. II, 3, p. 491. Pollux, VIIT, 5, segm. 19, and 
155, speaks of the senate of five hundred, n f3ov\r} ?j t&v irtvraicotrinv. 

(«*) Pollux, VIII, 9, 109. Herodot. I c. Kuhn. ad Politic, n. 31. [Meur- 
sius, in Ceramic. Gemin. p. 20, sq.] 

IV. At the head of the senate were fifty prytanes, in- 
stead of forty, as formerly . e And it was from their title 
that the time, during which each tribe presided, was termed 

Trpvra vela? 

( e ) Harpocrat. in irpwrdvEiv. [Ern. ad Xenoph. Memor. 1, 1, 18.] 

( f ) Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 115. Harpocrat in irpvTaveia*. 

V. The senate had nine presidents beside the prytanes, 
called irpoetyoi.s 

(*) Potter. Archaolog. Grac. 1. I, c. 17. 

VI. The office of the prytanes was to appoint days for 
the meeting of the senate, and the assemblies ; to convoke, 
and to dismiss them ; and to make a report of public affairs 
to the senate. h 

( h ) Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 95. Demosth. contra Tinwcrat. Sigon. de rep. 
Athen. II, 4. Perizon. ad JElian. IX, 39. 

VII. The chief of the prytanes was called eVierrarrje. 1 
His authority in the senate was absolute, but it lasted only 
for a day J 

(») Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 96. Suid. in cVictc't^. 
(0 Eustath. 'Od. P, p. 641, 1. 47. 

VIII. If any of the senators were guilty of a crime, the 
senate prohibited him the exercise of his office, and ex- 

{>elled nim from their body. His sentence was written upon 
eaves : hence the execution of it was termed iK<f>vX\o<i>oprj<Tai.* 

( k ) Harpocrat. in iMpvWoQopijvai. Vales, in not. p. 56. Meurs. Lectt. 
Attic. Ill, 19. 

IX. Pericles turned this form of government into anar- 
chy and confusion. 1 

(l) Aristot Polit. II, 12. Plutarch. Pericl. p. 155, 157, 161, 169. Aris- 
toph. Acharn. v. 496. 
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CHAR VII. 

THE STATE OF THE REPUBLIC OF ATHENS UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE FOUR HUNDRED, AND UNDER 
THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 

I. Pericles dying in the eighty-eighth Olympiad, 8 Alci- 
biades being banished from the city, b and Nicias being slain 
with hid army in Sicily, the government was intrusted to 
four hundred of the pnncipal citizens. d 

( a ) If the Peloponnesian war was begun in the eighty- seventh Olympiad, 
as Eusebius asserts, in Canon. Chron. with which Dodwell concurs, adding, 
moreover, that it was in the first year of that Olympiad, Annal. Thucyd. p. 
61; and if, according to the testimony of Thucydides, II, 65, Pericles 
lived two years and a half after the beginning of that war, it evidently 
follows that Pericles died in the same Olympiad. 

( b ) Or having gone voluntarily into exile, which he once did, according 
to Thucydides, VI, 61 ; twice, according to Corn. Nep. Alcib. c. VII, and 
Plut. Jlcib. p. 211. 

( c ) Thucyd. VII, 86. This happened in the fourth year of the ninety-first 
Olympiad. 

(<») Thucyd. VIII, 63, 67, 70. 

II. But these new magistrates proving tyrants, 6 they 
were deposed in four months, and succeeded by five thou- 
sand citizens, to whom the administration of public affairs 
was committed.' 

(«) Thucyd. VIII, 70. Senec. de TranquilL c. 3. 
CO Thucyd. VIII, 97. 

III. At length, in the ninety-third Olympiad, Lysander 
made himself master of Athens, and established thirty 
tyrants there, 5 who were grievous oppressors of the state ; 
but three years after they were banished by Thrasybulus. h ' 

(S) Plutarch. Lysand. p. 441, E. Diod. Sic XIV, c. 1— -7, 33. Xenoph. 
Hut. Gr. II, p. 359. 

( h ) Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. c. I. Xenoph. Hist. Gr. II, p. 370. 

IV. After the expulsion of these thirty tyrants, they 
created, without any interregnum, in the second year of 
the ninety-fourth Olympiad, ten magistrates, 1 who were 
charged with the public administration. They were pre- 
eminently styled oi Sixa, the ten} and each of them was called 

(») Xenoph. Hist. Gr. II, p. 471. Diod. Sic. XIV, 84. 

(J) Xenoph. I. c. 

( k ) Harpocr. in $iica f and feKatiovxov. 

V. These magistrates having also abused their power, 
were banished in their turn ; and the government became 
again democratical. 1 

(l) Diod. Sic. XIV, 34. Xenoph, HuU Gr, II, sub. fin. 

I 
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chap. vra. 

THE STATE OF THE REPUBLIC OF ATHENS, FROM THE 
TIME OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO THAT OF SYLLA. 

I. This popular government subsisted at Athens till the 
death of Alexander the Great The city was then taken by 
Antipater ; a and an oligarchy was established, composed of 
nine thousand of the richest citizens. 5 

(») Diod. Sic. XVIII, 18. [Meursius, de Fortuna Athen. c. 10.] 

( b ) Diod. Sid. I c. This form of government was called -rXovroicpaTia, 
i.e. dpxn v voXiTtta «*c TifirjfiaTtop, Xenoph. Menu Socr. IV, 6, § 13. 

II. Antipater dying at the expiration of four years, 
Cassander made himself master of tne city, c and gave the 
Athenians for their governor 4 Demetrius Phalereus, e a 
learned man/ who, notwithstanding the important services 
he rendered them/ and for' which he was rewarded with 
distinguished honours, 11 was afterwards banished for infringe 
ing upon their liberties. 1 

( c ) Diod. Sic. XVIII, 74. Pausan. Attic. XXV, p. 60. 

( d ) 'Ewi/KeXtjTtjs, Diod. Sic /. c. Tvpapvo*, Pausan. I. c. 

( e ) Diod Sic, and Pausan. I. c. 

( f ) Pausan. l.c. Laert. V, 80. 

(s) Diod. Sic. /. c. Strabo, IX, p. 274. Excerpta Peiresc. p. 52. Laert. 
V,75. 

( b ) The people decreed him three hundred statues, Corn. "Sep. Miltiad. or 
even more, Strabo, IX, p. 274 ; or three hundred and sixty, according to 
Diog. Laert in Demetr. V, p. 75. Plin. XXXIV, 6. 

( ! ) Nepos, in Phocion. c. 3. Different reasons are given for his banish- 
ment by Strabo, I. c. Laert V, 76. Cic. de Fin. V, 19. But our author is 
supported by Pausanias, Attic. XXV, p. 60. Phaedr. V, fab. I. Perizon. 
ad Mlian. V, H. Ill, 17. 

III. But Demetrius Poliorcetes restored to the city its 
ancient liberty, and to the people their power.* In memory 
of the benefits he conferred upon them, they paid divine 
honours to him as well as to Antigonus* 

(J) Diod. Sic. XX, 46, p. 781. 

( k ) Diod. Sic. XX, 47, p, 782. Pausan. Attic XXV, p. 60. Plutarch. 
in Demetr. p. 892. 

IV. The Athenians maintained this state of indepen- 
dence almost to the time of Sylla, or the Mithridatic war ; l 
although, in the mean time, they experienced some changes 
in which their liberty suffered. 111 

(1) Pausan. Attic. XX,~p. 47. Appian. de Bella ffithridat. p. 322, 332. 
Plutarch, in Sylla, p. 460. 

(") The hostilities, for instance, of Philip of Macedon. Li v. XXXI, 
24, 26, and 30. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE ATHENIAN STATE UNDER THE ROMANS. 

I. The Athenians having been the allies of Mithridates 
in his war with the Romans/ Sylla, to be avenged of 
them, besieged their city, took it by storm, put the inhabit- 
ants to the sword, ana reduced it to a deplorable con- 
dition. 5 

(») Plutarch, in Sylla, p. 458, E. Appian. de BeUo Mithridat. p. 322. 
Pausan. Attic. XX. 

( b ) Plutarch. Appian. Pausan. U c. Flor. Ill, 5. Vellei. II, 23. Strabo, 
IX, y. 274. Yet, if we give credit to the two last authors, Sylla treated the 
Athenians rather with clemency than rigour. 

II. But Athens flourished again after the death of 
Sylla, by the generosity of the Romans, who restored it 
to liberty. 

( c ) This fact we find in Strabo, IX, p. 274. Meurs. de Fort. A then. X, p. 
99, who proves by many authorities, that the Athenians enjoyed their 
liberty to the time of Vespasian. 

III. Adrian, among others, granted favours of all kinds 
to the Athenians; gave them equitable laws, conferred 
valuable privileges, and embellished their city with various 
ornaments. 4 

( d ) Pausan. Attic, XX, p. 48 ; XVIII, p. 42, he speaks of the statues of 
Adrian, who dedicated a temple to Olympian Jupiter at Athens. For the 
laws, consult Marian, in Chron. apud Meurs. de Fort. A then. X, p. 104. For 
various other benefits Xiphilin. in Adrian. Spartian. in Adrian, XIII, and 
XX. Cassiodor. Chum, in Adrian. 

IV. The Athenians also received many favours from his 
successors; from Marcus Antoninus Pius, e and Marcus 
Antoninus the philosopher/ 

(•) See an ancient inscription, Gruter. p. 177. 
(') Xiphilin. in M. Anton. PhUotopk. p. 371. 

V. They were likewise protected by Valerian, who per- 
mitted them to repair their walls.* 

(t) Zosim. 1. I, c. 29. Zonar. XII, 23, p. 629. 

VI. But in the time of the emperor Gallienus, the Goths 
took and pillaged their city. h 

( h ) Zosim. I, 39, and Zonar. tub. Claud. XII, 26, p. 635, says that the 
Scythians did this. 

VII. At last, a.d. 1455, the turks so effectually spoiled 
it of its ancient grandeur, that it is not now a city, but a 
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little town, 1 of which they are still masters.* Its modern 
name is Setines.* 

(') Laonicus Chalcocondylas, IX, p. 241, sq. Hist. Byz. p. 198. Mew*. 
de Fort. Athen. X, p. 111. 

(i) [f This was the case in the time of our author. The present state of 
Greece is well known.] 

( k ) [+ Index to Dr. Butler's ancient Atlas.] Meursius, U c. Th. de 
Pinedo, ad Stephanum Byz. sub. 'Adijvai. 

CHAP. X. 

THE ATHENIAN ASSEMBLIES. 

I. 'EKKAH2IA, t/w assembly, was a meeting of all the 
people,* with whom, when convoked according to law, b the 
general administration of affairs was lodged, by a regulation 
of Solon. c 

( a ) Ammonius : *V#cX*i<r*av t\tyov ol 'AOnvaloi t^v crvvodov t&v na-rd «rif» 
irokiVf the Athenians call the general assembly of the inhabitants of their city, 
eiacknaria. [All might be present at the assembly except ignominious per- 
sons, slaves, foreigners, women, and wards. ■ Those who came at the ap- 
pointed time, received three oboli ; but such as were late, nothing, Petit, de 
Legg. Att. p. 286, sqq.] 

( b ) To constitute a lawful assembly, it was necessary that it should be 
convened by the proper magistrate, at the time and place appropriated to 
that purpose ; also, that certain preliminary forms and ceremonies should 
be observed, of which we shall presently have to speak. Sigon. de rep. Athen. 
II, 4, p. 496. 

( c ) Demosthen. Orat. contra Nearam, p. 529, says, the people of Athens 
are masters of whatever is in the city, and may dispose of it as they please. 
It may be doubted, however, if any are so disposed, whether Solon enlarged 
the rights of the assembly more than Clisthenes, Aristides, and Pericles. 
Aristot de rep. Athen. II, c. 12; and III, c. 2. 

II. The assembly was empowered to take cognizance of 
the acts of the senate,* to make laws/ to appoint magis- 
trates/ to declare war, &c.s 

C d ) Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 95. Potter, de Legg. Attic. 1. Ill, tit. I. Pe- 
tit, p. 216. 

( e ) Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 464. Sigon. de rep. Athen. II, 4, p. 501. 
Petit, p. 97. 

( f ) Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 138. £2schin. contra Ctesiphont. p. 278. 
Sigon. I.e. p. 531. 

(*) Thucyd. I.e. 139, c. 145. Sigon. I.e. II, 4, p. 502. On the other 
rights which the assembly of the people had, consult Sigonius, de rep. Athen. 
II, 4, p. 501. 

III. The place where the people assembled was either 
the market-place, dyopd ; h or the irvvt, a square near the 
citadel ; l or the theatre) 

( b ) Harpocrat. in Hdv&rjfioe 'A<ppoBiTn, 

(') Thucyd. VIII, 97. Schoi. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 42. 

0) Thucyd. VIII, 93. Pollux, VIII, .10, segm. 133. 
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IV. These assemblies were either ordinary, and called 
c jcjcXqirlac, and iiackfi&iai icvpiai ; k or extraordinary, and called 

icaraxXqen'ai, and trvyickriToi eVjcXqcrfru. 1 

( k ) Harpocrat. in Kvpla iKK\r\aia. Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 95. Schol. 
Aristoph. ad Acham. v. 19. Petit p. 196. 

(!) Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 116. Schol. Aristoph. «2 Acham. v. 19. Pe- 
tit p. 204. 

V. The ordinary assemblies were held thrice in a month, 
on appointed days, m which (as the law directed,) were 
fixed by the prytanes, with the approbation of the senate.™ 

( m ) Ulpian. in Timocrat. p. 227, et in Orat. de falsa Legatione, p. 100. 
But in the Attic Calendar of Petit, it appears, Legg. Attic, p. 197, that 
the common assembly was held four tiroes every nrpm-aveLa, that is, in the 
space of thirty-five days ; which agrees with what we are told by Aris- 
totle. Harpocrat in icvpia eiciXfjo-fa. [Consult Petit de Legg, Att. p. 276, 
sq. where he approves of Potter, VIII, 95, from whence may be learnt, what 
was usually transacted in an ordinary assembly.] 

( B ) Harpocrat /. c. [The irpvrdvtts were fined a thousand drachms, to 
be appropriated to the use of Minerva, if they neglected to convene the 
usual assembly ; and the trpotipoi paid forty drachma?, if they had not re- 
ported to the people what part of the laws they were to take into considera- 
tion, Petit. J. J. p. 97.] 

VI. The extraordinary assemblies were convoked by 
the irpvrdvetg, on events of great importance^ and with the 
consent of the senate.* They were sometimes summoned by 
the <rrpaTTiy6i, when matters of war were to be debated.' 

(o) Demosth. de Corona. Sigon. de rep. A then. II, 4. Petit p. 204. 

(P) Schol. Aristoph. ad Aeharn. v. 19. 

(q) For the Trpvrdvu* are, according to Harpocration, ol iioucovvrt* atrav- 
ts to thro Ttjc j3ov\f)« TdTTOfitva, those who carry into execution the orders of 
the senate, 

( r ) Demosth. de Coron. p. 323. Petit p. 204. 

VII. As the citizens were sometimes remiss in attending 
the assembly, when the debates were likely to prove disin- 
teresting, public officers were appointed to collect them, 
which they effected by stretching a rope tinged with ver- 
milion across the market-place, and pursuing with it all 
they found there. Those marked with that colour were 
fined. 8 

(•) Schol. Aristoph. ad Aeharn. v. 22. Pollux, VIII, c. 9, segm. 104. 
Sigon. /. c. p. 498. [Petit p. 285.] 

VIII. The TrpocfyKH, cxcoronjci and frpvravcic, presided in 
the assembly. 1 

(») Pollux, VIII, c 9, segm. 95, and 96. Harpocrat in irportpou Sigon. 
& c. p. 496. 

id 
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IX. Before the assembly entered upon business they 
sacrificed a young pig, as an atonement for the people. u 

( u ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 44. Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 104. Har- 
pocrat. in Kaddpanov. 

X. A public crier, kijpv^ then addressed to the gods 
the prayers of the people ; v and enjoined silence.* 

( v ) Demosth. contra Timocrat. p. 464. Petit p. 206 ; [or rather p. 288.] 
( w ) Aristoph. Thesm. v. 302, and Schol. [But in the first place, the crier 
imprecated direful curses on the head of any one, who, corrupted by bribes, 
might be meditating the ruin of his country. Petit. /. I p. 289, sq.J 

XL The irpwaveic and irpoelpot, then laid before the 
assembly the subject on which they were to deliberate: 
and if any decree, wpofiovXevfia,* had before been passed on 
that subject, the crier, after the decree was read, gave 
notice, that those who chose to speak might offer their 
sentiments.* 

(*) [f See below XIV, of this chapter.] 

(y) Pollux, VIII, c. 9, segm. 95. Harpocrat in nrpot&poi. Sigon. de 
rep. Athen. II, 4, p. 499. And the passages of Demosthenes and jEschines, 
cited by Petit p. 206. 

XII. No one could speak who was under fifty years of 
age ; z nor any who had been branded with infamy, or led 
an immoral liie. a 

(») Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 330. Petit, ad Legg. Attic, p. 209. [Say 
rather, that those above fifty years of age were first invited by the crier to 
deliver their sentiments, and after them the junior part of the assembly, if 
only they had been previously entered in the public register, XnE«*/»X wc< > i? » 
and were twenty years of age. Petit /. /. p 290, sqq.] 

( a J iEschin. in Timarchum, p. 174. Sigon. de rep. Athen. II, 4, p. 500. 
Petit. 1. c. p. 205. Kuhn. ad Politic. VIII, 9, segm. 104, n. 61. 

XIII. The people gave their suffrages by stretching 
forth the hand, xtiporovla. b 

( b ) Vales, ad Harpocrat. p. 75. Sigon. /.c. p. 501. [Xenoph. Hist. Gr. I, 
7,7.] 

XIV. The decree of the senate, thus ratified by the 
people, was called ^<pi<7^a, and passed into a standing law. 
Jout before it had this public approbation, it was termed 
irpofiovXtvpa, and had only the validity of a law for one 
year. c 

( c ) Ulpian. ad Orat. contra Aristocrat, p. 219. Petit, p. 121. Sigon. /, c. 
p. 501. 

XV. On the i/^ier/iara was written the name of the 
orator, or senator, who had given his opinion, and the name 
of the tribe to which the TrpvrdveiQ on duty belonged. 4 

( d ) See the authorities cited by Sigon. de rep. Athen. II, 4, p. 501, and 
Demosth. de Cmon. p. 316. 
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CHAP. XL 

THE AREOPAGUS. 

I. The areopagus was an Athenian court of justice,* 
called in Greek, " Ape tog 7rayoc, the hill of Mars? 

(*) Jerom. in Epist. ad Tit. c. I. Solin, c. 13, terms it, locus judicii ; Ju- 
venal. Sat. IX, v. 101, curia Mortis* 

( b ) Acts, XVII, 19, and other places. 

Xenoph. 'Airofivtifi. Ill, 5, § 20, and other authors call it, tj eV 'Apt.iu> 
iray a (SovXij, the council in Mars* hill. Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 437, to iv 
*Aptito irdyto Sucacrn'ipiov, the tribunal in Mars' hill. 

II. It derived its name from Mars, because it is said 
that he was the first criminal tried there. 

( c ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXVIII, p. 68. Meurs. in Areopag. c, I, p. 3, sq. 

III. The tribunal before which Mars had pleaded, was 
at the top of the hill. d 

( d ) Holsten. ad Steph. Byzant. in "Apuio? irdyov. 

IV. Opposite to the tribunal were the \idoc dvaifoiac., 
and \i'0oc vjSocwc. On the former of these stood the offend- 
er ; on the latter, the accusers 

( c ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXVIII, p. 68. Hadr. Jun. Animadv. I, 3, p. 6, sq. 

V. Over them was erected a temple, called vflpewe koI 

dvaidelciQ? 

( f ) Clemens Alexandr. in Protrept. p. 12, E. Cic. de Legg. II, 2, n. 28. 

VI. On two pillars that stood by the tribunal, were 
engraved the laws which dictated to the areopagites their 
decisions. 8 

(*) Lysias, de cade Eratosthen. p. 7 ; and in Andocid. p. 48. 

VII. The senate which assembled here was called, 
from the name of the place, apeioVayoe ; h and the senators, 

apeioiraytratS 

( h ) We more frequently meet with "Actios irdyos, in two words, or y i» 
'A/oetw trdyto /3ou\tf, or *'£ 'Aptiov irdyov /3ov\»|. 

(*) Lucian. de Gymnas. p. 281. 

VIII. In early times, any citizen might be admitted a 
member of this tribunal, provided he was just, virtuous, 
and religious.* 

(j) That the areopagus existed before the time of Solon, we are con- 
vinced by the Oxford marbles, n. 5, 6, 26. But from what class of citizens 
the areopagites were taken before the time of Solon, we are not exactly 
informed. Meurs. Areopag. c. Ill, p. 13, is almost of the same opinion with 
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our author; but he does not support it with any authority. Perizon. ad 
jElian. V, H. V, 15. Sigon. de rep. Athen. II, 5, p. 507* 

IX. But, afterwards, by a regulation of Solon, only 
those who had been archons were admitted.* 

(*) Plutarch, in Solon, p. 88, D. Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 118. Meurs. L c. 

X. It was the most grave, severe, and just tribunal of 
all Greece. 1 

(*) Lysias, in Andocid. p. 48, vefivorarov xal ducaiorarov itKatrnjptov. 
Xenoph. 'Airopvnp. Ill, 5, §20. Senec. de TranquilL c. 3. Pausan. Mes- 
sen. V, 1, 290. Gell. XII, 7. Cic. ad Attic. I, 14. Suidas in dptovayiTrp. 
[The laws forbade any areopagite to write a comedy, which might be con- 
sidered as unbecoming the dignity of his character. Petit, de Legg. Att» 
p. 829.] 

XI. It took cognizance of all great crimes : m such as 
robbery, 11 malicious plots, wilful wounds,* poisoning/ 1 ar- 
son/ and homicide. 8 Its jurisdiction extended even to 
matters of religion. Whoever showed 'a contempt of the 
gods, or introduced new deities, was severely punished by 
this tribunal. 1 

( m ) Maxim. Proleg.ad Dionys. Areopag. 

( n ) Cic. de Divinat. I, 25. 

(°) Harpocrat. and Suidas in /fouXeuo-ews. 

(p) Utpl rpavfiaro* Ik irpovoias. Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 117. Lucian. 
in Timon. p. 145. [Compare Petit. 1. 1 p. 609.] 

(q) Pollux, l.c. -Elian. V.H. V, 18. Gell. XII, 7. 

(*) Utpl Trvptcaia? («#c irpovoia*). Pollux, /. c. Lucian. de Gymn. p. 281. 

(•) .flSlian. V. H. V, 15. Pollux, /.c. Hesych. in StKcurrqpia, [Lysias, 
p. 31, sqq. ed. R.] 

(') Demosth. in Near. p. 528, C. Hence Justin Martyr, Orat. I. ad Gr* 
p. 24, B, says, that Plato durst not publish his opinions of the deity, for fear 
of the poison, <f>6fito tov kuveiov, that is, for fear of the areopagus. This like- 
wise throws great light on a passage of the Acts of the Apostles, XVII, 19. 
[The same senate had also the care of the high ways, that no one encroached 
upon them by building ; and of the arts, that no citizen might live idle or 
without some profession : nor was a stranger permitted to dwell with them, 
unless he was manifestly employed in some useful calling. Petit L I. p. 
328, and 520, sq.] 

XII. Death was the punishment for the greater crimes; 11 
and for the less, a fine, which went to the public treasury/ 

(«) iElian. V. H. V, 18. 

(») Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 99. 

XIII. The court, at first, met upon the three last days 
of every month ; w but, afterwards, almost dailyi x 

(•) Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 117. 
(*) Lucian. in Bis Accusato, p. 221. 

XIV. When the judges came into court, a crier order- 
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ed the people to remove to some distance, and enjoined 
silence.* 

(t) iEschyl. Eumenid. v. 561, and Schol. 

XV. Then the archon who had the title of /SaertXcvc, 
took his place among the judges. 2 

(V Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 90. Antiphon. Orat. XVI, p. 157, sqq. 

XVI. But first of all solemn sacrifices were offered.* 

(*) Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 438, B. 

XVII. The accuser and accused took each an oath at 
the foot of the altar, laying their hand on the flesh of the 
immolated victim . b 

( b ) Demosthen. Lc. Antiphon. Orat.de cade Herod, p. 94. 

XVIII. Then the accused person mounting the stone 
dvatSeias, of impudence ; and the accuser, that of injury ', 
v/3pewc, c they pleaded one after the other , d either in person, 
or by their counsels 

(c) Pausan. Att. XXVIII, p. 68. 

( d ) Lucian. de Gymn. p. 281. 

( e ) Lucian. Lc. 

XIX. At first, each pleaded his own cause ; r but, after- 
wards, ten citizens were drawn by lot to act as counsel at 
this tribunal. 8 

(f) Sext Empir. advers. Mathem. II, p. 304. 

(ff) Lucian. L c. and in Bis Accusat. p. 223. Harpocrat. in crvvjjyopot. 
Schol. Aristoph. ad Vesp. v. 689. 

XX. In introducing the cases of their clients at court, 
these counsellors were forbidden to avail themselves of the 
advantages of rhetoric. h 

( h ) Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 117. Lucian. de Gymn. p. 281. To this pro- 
hibition Quintilian alludes, VI, 1, §7; and II, 17. Themist. Orat.}6. 
Apul. Miles. X, p. 214. 

XXI. The judges, after having heard the two parties, 
gave their opinions privately. 1 

(*) Demosth. in AristogU. p. 493, C. Macrob. Saturn. VII, 1. Juvenal. 
IX, 102. Hence the proverbial expression, ical d/oeoTrayiTou atwjrtjXor£/oos, 
or tmyavi&rtpo?, more silent even than an areopagite. 

XXII. To effect this privacy, black and white flints 
were made use of ;J and that the judges might distinguish 
them in the dark, holes were made in the black, but not in 
the white : with the white they acquitted ; with the black, 
condemned. k 

(J) Ulpian. in Timocr. p. 239, A. Ovid. Met. XV, 41. Plutarch, in AM- 
biad. p. 202, D. 
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(*) Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 123. But Meurrius, in Areopag. c. VIII, p. 
59, does not think that passage refers to the areopagus. Lucian. tit Bis 
Accusal, p. 237. Aristoph. Schol. ad Vesp* v. 981. 

XXIII. These flints were put into urns, of which there 
were two. 1 

(1) Aristoph. in Vesp. v. 981, and 985, and Schol. also 750, and Schol, 

XXIV. The one was of brass, and termed i\lw, the 
urn of mercy; the other was of wood, and termed Oavdrov, 
the urn of death. The white flints were put into the for- 
mer; and the black, into the latter. m 

( m ) Aristoph. Schol. ad Vesp, v. 081, and 985, where these urns are termed 
dfupopiU, and Kaiio-Koi. Flor. Christ ad h.l. 

XXV. If the number of the white was greater, a short 
line was drawn in a wax tablet with the nail ; and a long 
one, if the black were more numerous. n 

( B ) SchoL Aristoph. Vesp. v. 106. 

XXVI. If the number of flints was equal in the two 
urns, the crier threw a supernumerary one into the urn of 
mercy, which was termed the flint of Minerva. ° 

(°) Aristid. Orat. in Minervam. Julian. Orat. III, p. 114, D. To this 
Philostr. alludes, in vit. Sophist. II, 3, p. 568, *A0nvas <H<£o«, an acquittal 
Lucian. in Reviviscent. p. 401. Lambin. ad Cic. Orat. pro Milon. c. 8. N 

XXVII. As soon as the prisoner had received his sen- 
tence, he was bound, and led forth to punishment. 9 

(p) This undoubtedly was sometimes the case, Lycurg. adv. Leocrat. p. 134, 
but that this was the general custom, is not so certain. It is evident from 
the oration of Demosthenes against Conon, p. 730, that criminals were 
likewise sentenced to banishment by the areopagus. I shall not take parti- 
cular notice of the objections to this assertion of our author, which are to 
be found in Meursius, in Jreopag. c IV ; and in Milan. V. H. V, 18. 

XXVIII. But before sentence was passed, the criminal 
was not in chains, and had it in his power, if he despaired 
of his cause, to avoid punishment by going into exile : q the 
only result being, a confiscation of his property. 1 

(<0 Demosth. in Aristocrat, p. 438, B. Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 117. 
( r ) Pollux, VIII. 9, segm. 99. 

XXIX. This was the oldest tribunal of Greece. ■ It is 
not agreed when it was established : * some say it was insti- 
tuted by Solon ; u but they are mistaken: the court of 
areopagus existed before Solon ; v he only enlarged its 
authority. w 

(*) Demosthenes, in Aristocrat, p. 438, C, acknowledges the antiquity of 
this tribunal by doubting whether he should refer its origin to the heroes, or 
to the gods themselves. 
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* 

(*) Meursius, in Areopag. c. Ill, p. 11. Plutarch, in Solon, p. 88, D, E. 

(«) Plutarch. 1.1. Cic. de Qffic. I, 22. 

(▼) Aristot Polit. II, 10. Oxford Marbles, n. 5, 6, and 26. 

( w ) Perhaps by prohibiting those from a seat in the areopagus, who had 
not been vested with the dignity of archon. Plutarch, in Solon, p. 88, D. 
It is certain, however, by a passage of Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 125, that 
Solon gave the areopagites a rank superior even to that of the ephetae, if 
we are to read in this passage, ir/>oK , aT«<TTtj<rc, and not TrpoaKari«m\at. 

XXX. But Pericles greatly diminished its power. x He 
did not, however, annihilate the tribunal; for it existed 
long after his time. y 

(*) Plutarch, in Pericl. p. 155, E ; and p. 157, A. Aristotel. in Polit. II, 
10. Diod. Sic. lib. XI, c. 77, p. 59, We there find that Pericles was assist- 
ed by Ephialtes, in lowering the authority of the areopagus. 

(T; Cicero mentions it, ad Fam. XIII, 1. Luke, in Acts, XVII, 19. 
Besides, under the emperors Gratian and Theodosius, *Pov<t>io* &i\aro9 is 
styled proconsul of Greece, and areopagite, Inscript Grut n. 7, p. 464 ; 
which plainly contradicts the opinion of Meursius, that the areopagus was 
abolished in the reign of Vespasian. Meurs. Areopag. c. Ill, p. 16. Rei- 
nesius remarks, with regard to the inscription which we have cited, that it 
is probable that this Festus is he whom Valens sent to govern Asia in 
quality of proconsul, Zosim. IV ; and that Ammianus Marcellinus calls him 
Festus Tridentinus, lib. XXIX, p. 167. He afterwards thinks it more pro- 
bable that Rufus Festus Avienus is the person meant in the inscription, and 
that he is perhaps the same whom Ammianus mentions. The passage of 
Ammianus is in lib. XXIX, p. 563, where Valois makes the same conjectures 
with Reinesius, on Festus Tridentinus. The passage of Zosimus is in 1. IV, 
£. 15. 

CHAP. XII. 

THE JURISDICTION OF THE EPHETiE. 

I. The court of fytrai was another severe tribunal, and 
called to SiKaffTJptov M IIaXXa2/$>, from the Palladium or 
statue of Minerva,* 

(*) Demosth. contra Aristocrat, p. 438, C. Harpocrat. in e'4>eVat. Hesyeh. 
in iirl TtaWadLw. 

II. It is said to have been instituted by Demophoon. b 

( b ) Pausan. Attic. XXVIII, p. 69. Harpocrat. in «iri UakXadiw. But 
Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 125, attributes the origin of it to Draco. These 
two authors are reconciled by Krebsjus, diss, de ephetis Atheniensiwm. 

III. In early times, not only the Athenians but the 
Argives also sat as judges at this tribunal.e 

( c ) Harpocrat. in *Vl tlaWa&iw. 

IV. Draco afterwards excluded the Argives, and only 
admitted the Athenians.* 

( d ) Pollux, VIII, 10, segm. 124, 125. Sigon. de rep. Athen. Ill, S, p. 519. 

V. These judges were fifty-one in number, e and at least 
fifty years of age/ 
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(e) Pollux, /. c. Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 666, A. 

(f) Suid. in itpirai. 

VI. The only alteration which Solon made in this tribu- 
nal, was* that he took from it the cognizance of some impor- 
tant causes, which he transferred to the areopagus, to 
increase the authority of that court* 

{%) Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 666 ; and adv. Aristocrat, p. 483, C. Pollux, 
/. c. Sigon. de rep. J then. III. 3, p. 519. Plutarch, in Solon, p. 88. 

VII. Cases of accidental murder chiefly came under its 
consideration. h 

( h ) Tltpl dKovo-ltov <f>6ucav f Hesych. I.e. Demosth. adv. Aristocrat, p. 438, 
C. Mli&n. V. H. V, 15. Other cases maybe found in Sigonius, L c. Perizon. 
ad Milan. I. c. [Petit. 1 1. p. 614, sqq.] 

VIII. The judges were called c'^e'reu, dwd rov i<f>uvai, 
from appealing ; because appeals were made from inferior 

tribunals to this. 1 

(i) Pollux, I. c. 6 Apdtcwv iraptdwKE rots ity&rai* tijv icpiariv, £<p£<rifiov 
diro toxj /3a<rtXeco« x67rotTjKa;\, Draco instituted the tribunal of the epheta, to 
which an appeal might be made from the king, (that is the second arch on.) 
Krebsius, in dissert, approves of this etymology in preference to all others. 

IX. These judges were the most respectable persons of 
the ten tribes, from each of which five citizens were chosen 
of an irreproachable life, to whom one drawn by lot was 
added, making in the whole fifty-one.J 

(i) All these particulars are taken from the Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 
277 ; and it is by this authority that Sigonius is supported de rep. Athen. 
Ill, 3, p. 519, whose opinion our author adopts. His strongest argument 
is, that the description must refer to these ephetse because no other judges 
were similarly chosen. 

But as the objections which Krebsius urges against this opinion of Sigo- 
nius are weighty, it is better to confess our ignorance than obstinately to 
rely upon assertions not sufficiently authenticated. 

CHAP. XIII. 

THE HELIASTIC JURISDICTION. 

I. The ?j\icua, a or ^Xtaort«coV b was a very celebrated tri- 
bunal at Athens. 

(•) Pausan. Attic. XXVIII, p. 69. Holsten. ad Steph. p. 128. 

( b ) Understand Sucacmiptov, tribunal. [But the word vXiaia is some- 
times used for the iucairrnpiov, or portico, in which causes were tried. 
Demosth. p. 1042, ed. R.] 

II. It was so termed because it was exposed in the open 
air to the rays of the sun. c 

(«) Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 860. Ulpian. in Timocrat. p. 227, C, 
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III. To judge at this tribunal, was termed ijA«a£«>> ; d 
the judges, ?j\ia<rra/. e 

( d ) Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 381. 

( e ) Aristoph. Equ. v. 255. Harpocrat in r/Xtata. 

IV. The number of the judges was not always the 
same; 1 " being greater or smaller, as the causes were more 
or less important. & 

(0 Pollux, VIII, 11, segm. 123. 

(s) Ulpian. in Timocr. p. 226, B. Petit ad Legg. Att. p. 309, [or p. 396, 
where it appears, that the greatest number was 1500, the least 500; and 
hence the medium 1000, none of whom were under thirty years of age, as 
may be learnt from the oath which they were obliged to take. But as this 
court, which represented aU the people, took cognizance of other capital 
offences, so also its jurisdiction extended to matters of religion; for it was 
at this tribunal that Socrates was condemned, as is shown at large by Bou- 
gainville, in Commentariis Inscription, p. 455, ed. German.] 

V. The judges were chosen by lot; h and before they 
entered upon their office, they took a most solemn oath. 1 

( b ) Petit, p. 309. He grounds his assertion on a passage of Demosth. 
adv. Aristogit. p. 494, A. 

(*) This oath is termed opico? yXiacrrtSv, and is to be found in Demosth. 
adv. Tim. p. 481. 

VI. The following is the form of bringing a cause before 
court. He who wanted to enter an action against any 
one, asked leave of the thesmothetse.J Having obtained it, 
he summoned the other party by a bailiff, called Kktirjp. k 
This was called vpoaKaktiaQai. l He then presented his suit 
to the magistrates in writing. 111 

(J) Petit, in Legg. Att. p. 314. It appears that this permission was not 
granted till after an examination termed dvaKpun? ; on which consult Sui- 
das in aW*c/u<ns. Ulpian. in Midian. p. 176, A. 

(*) Schol. Aristoph. ad Vtsp. v. 189. Harpocrat. in icXi;r^«s. Salmas. 
ad Jus Attic, p. 858. 

(') Aristoph. Nub. v. 1280, and Schol. Demosthenes also uses KaXetadai, 
in Aristocrat, p. 437, B. 

( m ) Ulpian. in Midian. p. 172, B. Demosth. de Clterson. p. 38, B, calls 
this accusation or indictment, vtvaKiov ; and Suidas •wpoJcXtjcris and ypctfx- 
ftarrtlov. 

[f The plaintiff was called &u*ku>v ; the whole suit, Siufr* ; the defend- 
ant, <ptvywv; the indictment before conviction, aWia; after conviction, 
cXcyxo? ; and after condemnation, ddUtifxa.] 

VII. When the judges were assembled, the magistrates 
went to the court, with the suits or petitions of the plaintiffs, 
and authorized the judges to try the several causes, which 
was termed eladyuv lime, tic to hmarrjpiov :^ whence hUrj 
uvaytaytpos, ° 
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(■) Sigon. de rep. Athen. Ill, 4, p. 523. Harpocrat. in qytfxovia ducao-- 
rnplav. Lysias, contra Alcibiad. 'Aarrpareiat ; and Kara Nuco/taxou. De- 
mos th. adv. Lacrit. p. 598, B. 

(°) Demosth. in Zenothemid. p. 577, C ; in Lacritwn, p. 598, A. Lysias, 
in Pancleonem. 

VIII. When the cause was brought before the judges, 
the accused had four ways to elude judgment, or to have it 
deferred : they were termed trapaypa^rj, 9 t/Vu/icwta, 4 dvrtypa- 

0)7, r and dvrtXriliiQ.* 

(p) IIa.paypa<pi) t was an objection insisting either that the affair had been 
judged before, or that it had not been brought before the judges by the 
magistrates, or that there was no law relating to the point in question. 
Suidas at this word. Ulpian. in Midian. p. 170, C. Pollux, VIII, 6, 
segm. 57. 

(<i) 'Yircd/ioo-ta was an oath taken to obtain a delay. It pleaded sick- 
ness, the death of a friend, or some other misfortune. Ulpian. in Midian. 
p. 170, C. Harpocrat and Vales, at this word. Palmer and Kuster, ad 
Aristoph. Eccles. v. 1018. 

( r ) 'AvTiypa<py} was a recrimination by which the defendant accused the 
plaintiff. Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 58. And Harpocration. 

(») 'Avti\?j£is was when the defendant haying not been in court, and 
consequently not heard the bailiff summon him to appear there, thus 
escaped judgment, and in the space of two months, brought an action in 
his turn against the plaintiff. Sigon. de rep. Athen. Ill, 4, p. 524. Pollux, 
VIII, 6, segm. 61. Wolf, in Midian. p. 361, C. 

IX. If the accused used none of these resources, he 
and the accuser were obliged to take, each of them, an 
oath. That of the latter was termed irpoo/uxrla; and of the 
former, dvTWfAoiria. 1 

(*) Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 55, explains these two words. Ulpian. in Orat. 
de falsa Legat. p. 100, A. Schol. Ajristoph. ad Veep. v. 1036. 

X. Besides, each of them was obliged to deposit a 
certain sum of money, which was termed either icpwaviia, 

irapaorafftc, TraoaicarajdoXi}, or EirufliXla. u 

(«) All these terms are explained by Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 38, 89. 
Sigon. I c. p. 525. Harpocrat. at these words. Kuster. ad Aristoph. Nub. 
v. 1134, and v. 1182. [\Hpvraviia was a fee, paid to the magistrate, for 
entering the cause into his book. Tlapdcrraari? was a drachma deposited in 
law-suits about small and trivial affairs. liapaicarapoXti was a sum of 
money deposited by those who sued the state for confiscated goods. '&«- 
fitkia. was a fine imposed on those who could not prove the indictment which 
they had brought against their adversaries.] 

XI. After these preliminaries, the plaintiff and the 
defendant/ or his counsel, * were permitted to speak. The 
time which was allowed each of them to plead, was mea- 
sured by a water-clock. x 

( T ) Herald, ad Jus Att. et Rom. VI, 10, n, 3, sq. 
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( w ) Suidas in avvnyopo*. JE&chin. contra Ctesiph. p. 302, C. 

( x ) Aristoph. Schol. ad Acharn. v. 693. JSschin. contra Ctesiph. p. 302, C. 
Demosth. in Nicostr. p. 723, B. Lucian often alludes to this custom, for 
instance, in revwisc. 395, 403. 

XII. As much water was allowed for the one as for the 
other. y And to prevent fraud, the pouring of the water 
into the water-clock was intrusted to a faithful person, called 






(7) It is probable, from a passage of Demosthenes, that this was not 
always customary, in Macart. p. 659. 

( z ) Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 113. Kuster. ad Suid. in Sia/it/ntTprifuvvi. 

XIII. Hence came the proverb, irpoc. rrj icXf^u^o^ k. t. \. 
to plead by the water-clock. a 

(*) Hp6* udup aya>i/t£e<r6<u, as Demosthenes expresses it, in Macart. p. 
659, A. Cic. de Or at. Ill, § 34, ad clepsydram clamor e. From this custom 
other proverbial expressions are derived: aquam perdere, cfXXws dvaXicrictiv 
vSwp t and perhaps this, aqua haret. 

XIV. The judges, having heard each party, passed 
sentence by small pebbles. b 

( b ) Xenoph. Sympos. p. m. 704. Sigon. p. 527. Pollux, VIII, 5, 
segm. 1 6. 

XV. When the defendant lost his cause, he was con- 
demned to a fine, or some other punishment ; if to death, 
he was put into the hands of eleven executioners, c who were 
called, pre-eminently, ol Mtica, the eleven.* 

(c) Lysias, Kara twv avroicukuv. 

( d ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Fesp. v. 1103, calls them, vofioQiiXaice*, dt<r/no<piU 
Xaxtt, apxovrts. Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 102. 

XVI. When the sentence was only a fine, the prisoner 
was delivered to other officers, called nymicropec, exacters.* 

(«) Demosth. in Theocr. p. 510, A ; in Aristogit. p. 494, B. They are 
also mentioned in the Gospel of St Luke, XII, 58. 

XVII. If he was not able to pay the fine, he was 
thrown into prison/ 

(0 Nepos, Miltiad, c. VII. 

XVIII. His son, too, was proclaimed infamous, and 
thrown into the same prison, if his father died there.* 

(r) Nepos, in Cimone, c. I. Demosthenes exclaims against this custom, 
epist. Ill, p. 114. 

XIX. The pay of the heliastae for every cause they 
tried, was three oboli. h . 

( h ) Their pay was only one obolus, according to Aristophanes, Nub. 861 ; 
two, according to the Schol. ad Ran. v. 140; and three, according to Pollux, 
VIII, 9, segm. 113, and 5, segm. 20. 

k2 
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CHAP. XIV. 

JUDGMENTS AND ACCUSATIONS. 

I. The judgments were either public, or private. 

II. The public judgments were termed Kartryopiai,* and 
the private, SUaiS* 

( a ) They were likewise termed dUai Snuoaiat, or iUat dnfioaia (de5ura<r- 
nivai), Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 469, B. The public judgments were the 
judgments established for the maintenance of the public laws ; and the pub- 
lic laws were laws enacted against public crimes. Salmas. de Modo Usurar. 
p. 106, sqq. 

Q) A'acai ISiai, or Idiurucal, Demosth. ibid, and Salmas. /. c. 

III. There were different kinds of public judgments : 

1 . Tpafrj, which took cognizance of various public crimes : c 

such as </>qvoq, rpavfia tic irpovoiac, irvpica'id, <pa.pfia.KOV, fiovXevtric, 
lepoavXia, dcrefieia, irpohoaia, iralpriffiQ, [Wiyzia, dyafiwv, dcrrparda, 
Xeiirocrrpdriovj XEurord^tov, arvKixpavria, K.r.k. murder, a premedi- 
tated wound, arson, poisoning, conspiracy, sacrilege, im- 
piety, treason, fornication, adultery, celibacy, refusittg to 
serve in the wars, desertion of the army, quitting one's 
post, frivolous accusation, fyc* 

( c ) Harpocrat. in ypa<pr\. Salmas. de Modo Usurar. p. 108. Herald, ad 
Jus Att. p. 195. [Plat. EuthyphrJ] 

( d ) These are almost all the crimes enumerated by Sigon. de rep. A then. 
Ill, 1, p. 509. Consult likewise Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 40. 

2. $a<nc, was the detection and information given of con- 
cealed crimes. e 

( e ) This word is derived from Qaiveiv, to show. Sigon. /. e. Pollux, VIII, 
6, segm. 47. 

3. "Evheitic was the process against those who, without 
having paid their quota to the public treasury, (and conse- 
quently being foi^oi,) offered themselves candidates to bear 
offices, and to judge the citizens. Every one was permitted 
to inform against them, kvltUvvaQatS 

( f ) Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 464, C. Ulpian.p. 239, B. Schol. Aristoph. 
ad Fesp.v. 1103. Salmas. deModo Usurar. p. 779. Andocid. de Myst. p. 185. 

4. 'ATraywyjJ was the prosecution of thieves and robbers ; 
against whom any one might inform in their absence, or 
bring to justice when caught in the act.* 

(<) Sigon. p. 511. Ulpian. in Timocrat. p. 239, B. Lysias, in Agorot. p. 
126. Salmas. de Modo Usurar. p. 773. 

5. 'EQrjyritris was the discovery of a criminal who con- 
cealed himself. 11 

( h ) Sigon. p. 511. Salmas. de M. U. p. 777. Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 50. 
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6. 'AvSpoXrjxpiov was an action against those who refused 
to deliver up a murderer concealed in their house. 1 

( l ) Pollux, L c. Harpocrat at this word. Salmas. de M. U. p. 212. 

7. Et<rayye\ia was preferred against both magistrates and 
counsellors who appeared to have erred in their judgments 
where the laws were silent.* 

(i) Sigon. L c. p. 495. Harpocrat. at this word. Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 
51. Salmas. de M. (/.p. 589. Herald. Obss. ad Jus Att. p. 220. 

8. There were also many kinds of private judgments.* 

Such as Sin; KCuCTjyopias, aiKtag, /3/ctg, Trapavolag, 1 KaKwaewg, yf/ev- 
do/Htprvpiae, irapafcaradtyjci/g, trvfifioXalwv, fiiadtatrewg oikov, dirotmx- 

aiov, dwoTTOfjnrfjQ, *c\o7rijfc, k. r. X. an action for slander, assault, 
violence, madness, ill-usage, false witness, deposits, not 
fulfilling engagements, letting houses, deserting a patron, 
divorce, theft, 8{c. 

( k ) These are all the private crimes enumerated by Sigonius, who differs 
very little from Pollux, VIII, 6, segm. 31. 

( J ) Instead oitrapdvota Sigonius has vapoivLa, drunkenness ; which read- 
ing seems to be supported by a passage of Pollux, VIII, segm. 89. Our 
author, however, might prefer trapdvoia which is to be found in some MSS. 
and which Jungerm. ad Polluc. approves of. It may be defended from Cicero, 
de Senect. c. VII, where he says, that Sophocles was summoned before the 
court by his sons, quod videretur desipere : but especially from Xenoph. in 
Memorab. I, 2, § 49, and Aristoph. in Nub, v. 843. 

CHAP. XV. 

PUNISHMENTS USED BY THE ATHENIANS. 

I. The principal, and most usual punishments, were : a 

(*) All these punishments, TipifrfiaTa, are enumerated by Pollux, VIII, 7 t 
segm. 69, except iouXeia. 

1. 'Ar.ji.'a, public infamy* 

( b ) This punishment is often mentioned in the laws of the Athenians;. 
Diog. Laert I, 55. In comparing which passage with iEschin. in Timarch, 
p. 174, C, it appears that those who had been once disgraced with public in- 
famy, lost the right of haranguing the people, of standing candidates for 
public honours, and all the other privileges or a citizen. Sigon. p. 516, and 
particularly Krebs. in Commentat. de Stelitis Atheniens. p. 6. [Petit, de Legg. 
Att. p. 469, sqq.] 

2. AovXda, servitude, in which the criminal was reduced 
to the condition of a slave. c 

( c ) This was the punishment of all those who were sold by law. See 
argument. Orat. Demosth, contra Eubulid. p. 535, C. Plutarch, in Solone, 
p. 91, A. 

3. Eriypara, marks, which were burnt with a red-hot 
iron on the forehead, or hands of slaves who had fled from 
their masters, or committed any other great crime. d 

k3 
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( d ) Lips* Elect. II, 15. Hermann. Hugo, de prima scrib. orig. c. 19, cum 
Observ. Trotzii, p. 189. Pollux, III, 8, segm. 79. [Dresigii Disput. de usu 
stigmatum apud ve teres.] 

4. Sri?\77, was engraving the offence of a criminal in large 
characters on a pillar.* 

(«) Demosth. Philipp. Ill, p. 49, A. Pollux, VIII, 7, segm. 73. The 
reader will find this subject thoroughly treated by Krebsius, diss, de SteUtis 
Atheniens. 

5. At (Tfioc, fetters, they were of many kinds : first, Kwpwv, 
a wooden collar which constrained the criminal to bow down 
his head/ called also jcXoioc, and kX&wc;* second, x o ' V( £» 
stocks, in which the feet were confined, 11 called also IvXovj 
in Attica, icaXoi^ 7ro3o/caic?|, k and troloarpd^ti ; l third, caviQ, a 
plank, to which malefactors were bound fast ; m fourth, rooxoc, 
a wheel, to which the fugitive slaves, or those who were 
guilty of theft were tied, and beaten with rods. n 

( r ) Aristoph. Plut. v. 458, and Schol. It was so named because it made 
the head, #cv<£eii>, to bend downwards. In Latin, it was termed cuspus, if we 
credit Salmasius, de M. U. p. 814, or rather Suidas. 

(f) Suidas in kv$u>v. 

( b ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 276. Salmas. ad Achill. Tat. p. 648. 

(*) Aristoph. Equ. 393. He calls it, £u\ov nrtrpmiivov, the perforated wood, 
Lysistr. 681 ; and Equ. 1046, £v\ov irevrtavpiyyov, the wood with five holes. 

( J) Hesychius calls it, KaXun. And in KaXi£wi/ot, jca'Xa, he says, is to £u\e. 

( k ) Taylor has edited iro&>#eaicic>], in Orat. I, Lysis advert. Theomnest. p. 
81, where Lysias himself explains these words of the law of Solon, iv -ry 
irodoKaKtcj) dt&o-Oat, by i» tw £u\o> fledeVOat. Demosth. in Timocrat. p. 475, 
B. Wolf, ad Act. XVI, 24. 

(1) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 366. In Latin, nervus, Gell. XX, 1. 

("») Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 938, and 947. 

( n ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 876, terms it, ^vXoiredij. 

6. &vyrj> exile, the .banishment of a citizen from his 
country, without hope of return. Yet he might be recalled 
by the same magistrate who exiled him. The goods of 
exiled persons were confiscated and sold by auction. The 
place of exile was not fixed in their sentence.* 

(°) Suidas in 6arpaKi<rfio^. 

(p) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 851 ; and ad Vesp. v. 941. 

7. 'Oerrpaiciff/ioc, ostracism, was a peculiar kind of exile, 
by which a citizen, whose power had grown formidable, was 
banished from his country for ten years. q The suffrages 
were given by tiles or shells, oorpcuca; whence the word 
<J<rrpairMr/ioc. r The ostracism was not valid without six thou- 
sand of these shells." This kind of exile, and that in the 
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?;eneral and more extensive sense, were alike in one particul- 
ar ; for each implied banishment out of the country. 1 But 
in other respects they differed : for the goods of the ostra- 
cized, ray iloarpaKurOiyrwv, were neither confiscated nor sold 
by auction, as those of the exiled : u moreover, the ostracized 
were obliged to reside in a particular place, but the exiled 
were not. v It is not certainly known when this punishment 
was first established. Some consider Hippias as the author 
of it; w and others, Clisthenes. x Hyberbolus, an abandoned 
man, was the last on whom this sentence, too mild for his 
guilt, was passed. 7 The Syracusans adopted this mode of 
punishment from the Athenians ; but instead of the otrrpaKa 
they used roVaXa, leaves; whence comes the word ireTaXurpoQ. 2 

(i) Aristot. Polit. Ill, 13. 

( r ) Diodor. Sic. XI, c. 55, p. 41. Plutarch, in Aristid. p. 322, E ; in Pericl. 
p. 157, B ; in Alcib. p. 197, A. 

(") Schol. -Aristoph. ad Equ.v. 851. Plutarch. /. c. Pollux, VIII, 5, 
segm. 20. 

(*) Schol. Aristoph. ad Vesp. v. 941. 

(■) Schol. Aristoph. /. c. 

( T ) Suidas in o<rr/>aK«r/u>v. Schol. Aristoph. L c. 

( w ) Heraclid. de Rebusp. in Meurs. Lectt, Att. V, 1 8. 

( x ) iElian. V. H. XIII, 24. It is also attributed to others. The reader 
will find their different opinions in Meursius, /. c. 

It is probable that it was instituted by Clisthenes. For Diodorus Siculus 
says, that ostracism was established after the expulsion of the Pisistratidae ; 
Harpocration, that Hipparchus, a relation of Pisistratus, was the first who 
was banished by it. And we are told by Aristotle, /. c. that Clisthenes 
endeavoured to strengthen the democracy. 

(r) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 851. Plutarch, in Arisfid. p. 322, D; in 
Nicia, p. 530, D. 

(*) Diod. Sic. XI, c. 87, p. 65. Hesych. in xeTaXto-ynos. 

CHAP. XVI. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

I. The capital punishments among the Greeks in gene- 
ral, but particularly among the Athenians, were: 

1. SifpoQ, the sicord, or beheading* 

(*) Pollux, VIII, 7, § 71, amongst the ipyakiia rov dti/niov, instruments of 
the executioner, mentions the £«£os. 

2. AtdofloXia, lapidation, or stoning to death* 

(b) Mhan. V. H. V, 19. Cic. de Offic. Ill, 11. Meurs. adLycoph. ▼. 331. 
Maussac. ad Plut. in Geogr. Minor. T. II, p. 11, in annot 

3. KaTanpr)fivt<rfi6c, precipitation from, a rock. 

(«) Eurip. Troad. v. 720. Pausan. Phoc. c. II, p. 802. ^Elian. V. H. XI, 
5. Henel. Otium Uratislaviense, c. X. 
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4. Karairoj/rtpftog, drowning in the sea.* 

( d ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 1360. Potter, ad Lycophr. v. 239. Wolf. 
Cur. Philol. ad Matth. XVIII, 6. 

5. Qap/jLaicor, poison.* 

(•) jElian. V.H. I, 16. Plato, in Phad. [Dresigii Disput. de Cicuta 
Atheniensiutn poena publico.] 

6. Bdpadpov, throwing the criminal into a pit* 

(0 Aristoph. Plut. v. 431, and Schol. Harpocr. at this word, and Vales, 
p. 30. Mauss. ad Plut de Flumin. p. 17. 

7. TvfnravitrfioQ 9 beating to death with clubs.* 

(8) Schol. Aristoph. v. 476. This punishment is minutely discussed by 
Gataker, in Adversar. Misc. c. XL VI, p. 907. Wolf. Cur. Philol. ad Hebr. 
XI, 35. 

8. Bpo'xoci the rope, or hanging. 11 

( h ) Pollux, VIII, 7, segm. 71. 

9. Uvp, fire, or burning. 



PART III. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

CHAP. I. 

THE ARMY. 

I. The Grecian array consisted of: 

1. Infantry. 

2. CharioUnien. 

3. Cavalry.* 

(») iElian. Tactic, c. 2, terms them, to n-egtfcov, to iV 6xm*aTwif t teal r6 

II. There were three kinds of infantry: 

1. 'OirXirai, the heavy -armed soldiers. 

2. ¥*Aot, the light-artned. 

3. UeXraaral, targeteers, who were sometimes compre- 
hended under the name of ^i\oJ. as opposed to 6VA7rcu. b 

( b ) iElian. Tactic, c 2, p. 14. Arrian. Tactic, p. 10. Suidas in 6w\Wai. 
Pollux on the pelta, I, 10, segm. 134. Interpr. ad Nepot. Iphicrat* c. I. 
Liv. XXXI, 36, calls the peltasta, cetrati* 
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III. The custom of fighting on chariots,* seems to 
have been more ancient among the Greeks than that of 
fighting on horseback.* 

( e ) Arrian. p. 53. 

( d ) Homer's heroes are always mounted upon chariots, and never upon 
horses ; e. g. 'IX. B, 775 ; *, 501. Thus the opinion of Lucretius, V, v. 1296, 
is void of probability. Palsphat. c. I. Hermann. Hug. de Mi lit, Equ. I, 6*, 
p. 37. Hence Zoilus blames Homer without reason, 'IX. E, 20, in Schol. 
minor. 

IV. Most of their cars or chariots of war were drawn by 
two horses. 6 

(*) Homer. 'IX. E, 195; T, 400. Virg. Mn. VII, 280. Yet sometimes 
they were drawn by three, Homer. 'IX. n, 471. [And Hector, as being a 
skilful chariot-man is in a chariot drawn by four horses, 'IX. 6, 185. The 
ItteIs in Homer are generally those who ride in. chariots ; e. g. 'IX. B, 
810.] 

V. Every chariot carried two men ; from which cir- 
cumstance it derived it name dtypoc. f One was ijw'oxpc, the 
charioteer, who held the reins. The other, TapatfidrriG, who 
directed the charioteer whither he should drive. g He some- 
times descended from the car, in order to come to close 
quarters. 11 

( f ) The word Stypos is of the same import with dfyopo*. Eustath. 'IX. 
P, p. 1154, 1.39. 

(8) Eustath. I. c. and 'IX. X, p. 1380, 1. 13. 

( h ) Homer. 'IX. P, 480. Hermann. Hug. /. c. p. 42. 

VI. The Thessalians were the most famous horsemen of 
all Greece ; * and their cavalry was highly esteemed. We 
are told that the Lapithae were the first who thought of 
mounting a horse. Men on horseback, before people were 
accustomed to the sight, were deemed prodigies ; J and gave 
rise to the fables of centaurs, and hippocentaurs. k 

(») Xenoph. de AgesiL p. 522. Polyb. IV, p. 278. Pausan. Phocic. I, p. 
799. Justin. VII, 6. Hermann. Hug. de Milit. Equ. I, 2, p. 10. 

(J) Virg. Georg. Ill, 155. It is uncertain who first taught men to ride 
on horseback. Brunner. ad Palaph. I, p. 89. 

(*) Palaeph. trepl dwiarrfov, c. I. jElian. V. H. IX, 16. 

VII. Among the Athenians, no person was admitted 
into the cavalry, without having previously obtained the 
consent of one of the frm-apx 04 * or (pvXapxot, and the senate of 
five hundred. l 

(*) Xenoph. Hipparch. p. 753. Lysias, koto ' A\Kt(3iddov XetoroTo^. p. 132, 
uses the word SoKiftacria, when referring to the examination which horse- 
men were obliged to undergo. Petit, ad Legg. Att. p. 550. 
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VIII. Two qualifications were required for one to enter 
the cavalry — fortune and strength. 01 

( m ) Xenoph. Hipparch. p. 753. Petit. /. c. p. 552. 

IX. His horse was to be well broken, bold, mettlesome, 
tractable, and obedient to his master. If he had not these 
qualifications, he was rejected. 11 

( n ) Xenoph. Hipparch. p. 753 j Memorab. Ill, 3, § 4. Petit, ad Legg.Att. 
p. 551. 

X. Trial was made of him at the sound of a bell, 
Kwhwv\° hence KuoW/fav, to try.* 

(°) Schol. Aristoph. ad Ran. v. 78. Suid. in Ktoitouiaai. 

(p) Aristoph. ad Ran. v. 735. Hesych. in Kcadtovt^w. We find another 
etymology of this word in Ulpian. ad Or at. de Fals. Legat. p. 105, B. 

XL Horses worn out with long service, were released; 
and branded upon the jaw with a mark, called rpoxdc, Q or 
rpvtrimctQv r ; hence eVi/WAXciv rpvclmrtoy, to excuse,* 

(*i) Hesych. in 'Imrov fpoxo*. 

( r ) Hesych. in rpvviiririov. Kusterus, ad Suid. in Xmrw yr\pdvKoirru 

(•) Eustath. ad '06. A, p. 197, 1.44. Not varior. ad Poll. VII y 33, 
segm. 186. 

XII. The horsemen had titles relative to their different 

armour: as, Soparocpopot, tcovrcxpopoi, aKpofioXurral, iTnroro^6rai t 

afi<j>nnroi, Sifidxai, rarctypaicroi, ko\ firj icarctypaicroi.* 

(') All these words are explained hy isiian. in Tact. II, p. 14; by Ar- 
rian. p. 15. The Afi^imrot [f had two horses, which they rode by turns,] p. 8. 
The KardQpaicToi and d<f>paKToi, [f heavy and light-armed,'] p. 13, 14. The 
difidx<u>, [t dragoons,'] Hesych. Pollux, I, 10, segm. 132. 

XIII. The horses of the Kard^paicToi, heavy-armed troops, 
were defended and ornamented with various kinds of ar- 
mour and trappings : such as vpofiewirlSia, 7rap<Jna, u iraprjia, 
TTpoGTepvihtOL, wapairXevpidia, napauripiSia, irapaKvqjxi^ia, orpw/ia- 

ra, v 0aXapa, w which were used for the face* ears, cheeks, 
chest, sides, thighs, legs, for the horseman to sit upon, as 
trappings both for the horse and rider. 

( u ) Pollux, I, 10, segm. 140, where, instead of irapnaria, we read nrapwneia, 
coverings for the eyes. Achill. Tat I, p. 49. Gell. V, 5. Apul. in Miles. X, 
p. 224 ; and de deo Socrat. 

(') Xenoph. Cyropad. VIII, p. 190. Called also inroxov, Xenoph. trtpi 
*Iirx-udjt sub fin. 

( w ) Pollux, X, 12, 8egm.54. Liv. IX, 46. Hermann. Hug. Lc. II, 3. 

XIV. The Athenians were obliged by law to enrol them- 
selves for the militia/ when their names were entered in the 
XriZiapxticdv ypa/i/uarclov, public register,* or when they were 
eighteen years of age.* 
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(*) Ulpian. in Olynth. Ill, p. 29, B. 

(J) Lycurg. adv. Leocrat. p. 146. Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 105. 

(") Ulpian. I c. says eighteen ; and Pollux, 2. c. twenty. But these authors 
may be easily reconciled. 

XV. The names of the soldiers who were enrolled, 
were inscribed in a public catalogue. a To levy soldiers is 

arpaToKoyeiy* KaraXiyeiv, Karaypatpeiv, and Karaypa<prjy or Kara- 
\oyov iroultrOai.* 

(•) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 1366. In Greek, icardkoyoi : hence 
Xenophon. Memorab. Ill, 4, § 1, has this expression, i< KaraXoyou 0-77)0- 
Tcvoficvov, one who was appointed to military service from the catalogue, 

( b ) Plutarch, in Mario, p. 410, A. 

( c ) Aristoph. in Equ. v. 1064. 

( d ) Polyb. de Milit. Rom. c. I, § 2. 

XVI. As soon as the young soldier was enrolled, he 
took the military oath. c The state furnished him with his 
buckler and spear. f 

( e ) We have the form of the oath in Lycurgus, adv. Leocrat. p. 146 ; and 
in Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 105. 

(0 Harpocrat in ttc/omtoXos. * 

XVII. The new levies made their first expedition round 
the territories of Attica, which they were to defend against 
all incursions : hence they were called irepltroXoi^ 

(*) Pollux, VIII, 209, segm. 105. Harpocrat in vspiiroXo*. Aristo- 
phanes alludes to this custom in Av. v. 1177. [But after their twentieth 
year, they might, if occasion required, be called out on foreign service. 
Petit, de Legg. Att. p. 653, sqq.] 

XVIII. Military service lasted forty-two years— from 
the age of eighteen years to sixty . h 

( h ) I cannot here agree with our author. For the law in Ulpian. ad 
Olynth. Ill, p. 29, B, enjoins that soldiers serve to the age of forty. And 
Macrobius seems to have that law in view, in Somn. Scip. I, 6, p. 29, as 
Lipsius remarks, de Milit. Rom. I, dial. 2. A difficulty arises from the use 
of X^£t9 and tjXt/cia, (see Harpocrat and Suidas in 'Eirtivvfioi) which has 
misled Lambert Bos, and Sigon. de rep. Allien. IV, 5, p. 554. But it is com- 
pletely solved in Petit, ad Legg. Att. p. 549; and though it were not solved, 
we should abide by the clear and positive terms of the law. 

XIX. Citizens advanced in years, and those of a weak 
constitution, collectors of the public revenue, 1 and infamous 
persons,^ were exempted from military service. 

( ! ) Demosth. in Near. p. 521, A. 

(1) Lysias, koto 'AX#ci/3*o'&w 'Ao-rpoTeiav, p. 142. Meurs. in Themid. 
Att. I, 10, p. 26. 

XX. Neither were the slaves allowed to serve in war, 
except in times of imminent danger. k 
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( k ) Aristoph. Ran. v. 33, and Schol. and Spanbem. Suidas in olfioi. 
Pausan. Jchaic. c. XV, p. 559. Petit. Legg. AtU p. 547. 

XXI. No citizen of Athens could refuse to serve ; l for 
unless a man bore arms for the state, he lost the right of 
giving his suffrage, and the other privileges of a citizen. 111 

(1) Ulpian. ad Orat. de Fals. Legat. p. 117, 8. Petit, p. 153. 

( m ) iEschines, contra Ctesiphont. p. 299, B. Petit p. 556. Suidas in 
dvav/xa\iov. 

XXII. To prevent desertions, marks, termed arty para, 
were imprinted on the hands of the soldiers. n 

( D ) This observation belongs rather to Roman than Grecian antiquities. 
For there were no military stigmata but under the Caesars. The reader 
may consult on this custom, Lips, de Milit. Rom. I, 9. Herm. Hug. de Scrib. 
Orig. cXIX, p. 196, and the authors cited by Wolf, in Cutis PhiL ad Gal. 
VI, 17. It is true, iEtius of Amida, a Greek physician, has the following 
words : crriyp.ara koXovoi to. iirl tov irpootuirov, »j aWov tlvos ftipow rov 
crcifiaro* iiriypaipofitva, 61a tu>v <rrpaTtvofiivtov iv Tais \ipa-lv, stigmata are 
marks imprinted on the face, or any other part of the body, as on the hands 
of soldiers, Y III, 12. 

By this passage we see what stigmata were, and that they were made 
upon the hands. But as this physician lived in the time of Justinian, when 
the Romans were masters of the world, his testimony is not sufficient to 
prove that this custom was in use among the Greeks. [Here also consult 
Dresigii Disput. de Usu stigmatum apud veteres.~\ 

XXIII. In ancient times, every soldier served at his 
own expence. 

(°) This is proved by the information of Ulpian. irtpl crvvrdfyai?, p. 50, A, 
and others, who tell us, that Pericles was the first who procured pay for the 
soldiers. 

XXIV. The Carians were the first of the Greeks who 
served for pay; a circumstance which drew on them the 
character of a mercenary, and sordid people : * hence icapimi 
and Kapipotpoi are applied to persons of a hiean and servile 
condition. q 

(P) Suidas iv Kapl tov kivSvvov, and iv Kapo* ttirero Ta'£ei. Cic. pro 
Flacc. c. XXVII. Strabo, XIV, p. 456. Micb. Apostol. VIII, 34; and 
XV, 59. Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 1384. 

(n) Hesych. at these words. We find a like proverb in Horn. 'IX. I, 378. 
Hemsterh. ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 6. 

XXV. But afterwards all the Greeks made war a trade, 
and received pay not only for serving their own states, but 
listed themselves under foreign kings, and fought their 
battles for hire. r 

(r) This custom is often mentioned by Aristophanes, e.g. in Av. v. 1367. 
Polysen. Ill, 9, § 35, and 51. .Elian. V.H. Ill, 27. Agesilaus serves the 
king of Egypt, Plutarch. JgesiL p, 616, C, D. Xenoph. Jgesil. p. 124. 
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XXVI. Pericles was the first who introduced pay into 
the Athenian army. 8 

(•) Ulpian. ad Orat. de Syntax, p. 50, A. Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 1384. 

XXVII. Their pay was not always the same. * 

(') [The Greeks who accompanied Cyrus in his expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes, received a daric per month; but Seuthes after- 
wards engaged the same troops for a cyzicene. Xenoph. Exped. I, 3, 21 ; 
VII, 3, 10.] 

XXVIII. The infantry, at first, had two oboli a day ; u 
afterwards, four. v Hence we have the following proverbial 
expressions : TerpufioXov /3ioc, soldier' 8 fare / w and rerp«|3o- 
Xif civ, to engage in warfare? 

(«) Demosth. Philipp. I, p. 17, C. 

(*) Meurs. Lectt. Att. II, 8. Petit, ad Legg. Att p. 554. 

( v ) Eustath. ad 'OS. A, p. 39, 1.42. 

(*) Pollux, IX, 6, segm. 64. 

CHAP. II. 

ARMS. 

I. Their arms may be divided into three kinds : 

1. Armour y to defend the body. 

2. Arms, weapons of offence. 

3. Machines, used in sieges.* 

(■) On the different kinds of arms, see Pollux, 1, 10, segm. 133. He gives 
to arms, offensive and defensive, the general appellation, <wrXa ; and the 
machines used in sieges he calls nvx atn lf ia ' Ta > 

II. Armour includes : 

1. HepiKe<pa\ala, the helmet , b termed also icpdvocf kodvc,* 

jci/r«f. e 

( b ; Pollux, I, 10, segm. 135. 
( c ) Pollux, I.e. 

(*) Theocrit Idyll. XVI, v. 81. 
(«) Horn. 'IX. K, 257, and 335. 

2. OojpaZ, the cuirass , #f [t it consisted of two parts, one 
of which defended the breast ; the other, the back.] 

(0 Horn. 'IX. r, v. 332. We have a description of the cuirass in Pausan. 
Phocic. c XXVI, p. 863. 

3. 2*Hrrrjp 9 or Wvt?, the belt.* 

{%) Horn. 'IX. A, 132; 'IX. A, 234. It is likewise termed plrpfi, 'IX. E, 
857. Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 345. 

4. Kyij/ii&c, greaves.* 

(») Horn. 'IX. T, 330; T, 369. 

L 
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5. 'Acnrlc, 1 or OvpedcJ a round, or oblong buckler. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. E, 453, &c. 

(i) Polyaen. VIII, 7, 2. The dtnrU differed from the Qvpto* in form; for 
the acnrU was circular ; whereas, the OvpEov was oblong. There was the 
same difference between clypeus and scutum, in Latin, Turneb. Advers. XI, 
27. Periz. ad JElian. V, H. Ill, 24. Eustath. ad 'Od. p. 331, 1. 43. This 
subject is treated minutely and accurately by Blasius Caryophilus, de vete- 
rum clypeis, Lugd. Bat. 1751. 

III. The helmet was sometimes of brass ; but commonly 
of the skin of certain animals ; and hence called Xeopriri, rav- 

peirif aiyeirj t l dkwrreKeri, Kvyerj, m k. t. A. (ircpfirc^aXala,) a helmet 

made of a lion's, bulVs, goat's, fox's, or dog's skin. 

(■<) Homer. 'IX. K, 258. 

(!) Eustath. ad 'Od. p. 832, 1. 48. Hesych. in alyetiji/. 

(») Horn. 'IX. T, 336. Eustath. p. 319, 1. 31. 

IV. The helmet had a thong, ox«)c, by which it was tied 
around the neck. n 

( B ) Horn. 'IX. T, 372. Eustath. ad /«. /. p. 323, 1. 14. 

V. The helmet was mounted with a crest, called ^aXoc, 
and Xctyog.P 

(°) Horn. 'IX. r, 362. Yet in that place \6<po? seems to signify something 
else. Eustath. p. 321, 1.49, and p. 457, 1.37. Hesych. explains <f>dko*, 6 
\6<po<i it)? TrepiKt(paXala<:. Lips, de Milit. Rom. Ill, 5. 

(p) Horn. 'IX. T, 337 ; and T, 383. 

VI. The Qwpat was made sometimes of linen,* or of brass ; r 
and sometimes, of leather and brass together. 8 

(4) Horn. 'IX. B, 529, or Catal. Nov. v. 36, and v. 337. Pausan. BUae. 
post. c. XIX, p. 499 ; Attic, c. XXI, p. 50. 

(0 Horn. 'IX. N, 371, and 397 ; 'IX. A, 371. Pausan. Phocic. c. XXVI, 
p. 863. 

(') We shall treat of this particularly in § VIII. 

VII. The brazen cuirass was a straight plate, and was 

called Biipci ora&oc;* or ffraroc. u 

(') Apollon. Rhod. Argonaut. Ill, v. 1225, p. 155. 

(») Hesych. orddio* x uiT <**v, orard* 6upa%. Salmas. ad Tertullian. de poll. 
p. 105, and 50. Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 345, 1. 21. 

VIII. The cuirass of leather and brass was made in the 
following manner. They affixed to the leather brazen hooks 
or rings, after the manner of chains, and then it was called 
aXvcrioWo'c ; v sometimes they resembled scales ; the cuirass 
was then termed XewtdwroQ^ and 0oAioWo'c. x 

(0 Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ad Lib. Ill, v. 1225, p. 234. Virgil. jEh. Ill, 
v. 467, lorica conserta hamis. Pausanias seems to allude to a similar cuirass, 
Bceot. c. XXVI, p. 761 ; where, instead of the common reading, <p(o\ldwv, I 
think we should read <j>o\titav. Homer. 'IX. E, 113, seems to call it, <m-pi~ 
vt6v. Eustath. p. 400, 1. 17. Ad Hesych. in aXvcriiurot. 
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(*) Herodot IX, p. 593, A. Virg. Mn. IX, 707. 
(*) Pollux, I, 10, segm. 134. 

IX. 2w<m}p> or £ tovrj, a belt, which went round the armour. y 
Hence (tivwadai signifies to arm one's self.* 

(i) Horn. 'IX. A, 134, and Eustath. ad h.l. p. 345, 1.21. Pollux, II, 4, 
segm. 166. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. A, 13. Pausan. Bceot. cXVII, p. 743. 

X. KyTifufa, the greaves, were of brass,* iron, or some 
other metal. b They were clasped round the lower part of 
the leg. c 

(*) Alcaeus in Athenaeus, XIV, c. V, p. 627. 

(*) Of orichalcum (which is a peculiar kind of brass metal, found in 
mountains), Hesiod. Scut. v. 122. Of tin, Horn. 'IX. 2, 612. 

(c) Horn. 'IX. T, 330. 

XI. *A<nr\c, the buckler, was made either of wood, d osier 
twigs, e or skins ; f which were covered over with brass. 6 

( d ) Plin. IV, 40. Servius derives the word clypeus from the Greek 
xaAjhrrtiv, because it covered or guarded the body, ad JEneid. II, 382. 
But Pliny, XXXV, 3, derives it from yXvcpeiv, because the shields were 
generally embossed with figures. Bias. Caryophilus, de veterum clypeis, 
Lugd. Batav. 1751. 

( e ) Virg. JEn. VII, v. 632. Hesych. explains iratat, oi don-idcc; because 
in ancient times shields were made of willow, [f Thus in Latin, ferrum is 
used for etuis ; and steel for dagger, in English.] 

(0 Horn. 'IX. E, 452 ; M, 425. 
(*) Horn. 'IX. H, 2&. 

XII. The parts of the buckler were avrt/£, h or m/c, ttcoi- 
ipepeia, kvkXoq, 1 its utmost round or circumference:* ifi^aXog, 
the boss, a prominent part in the middle : k rcXa/jci)?, a thong 
reaching across the buckler, whereby it was hung on the 
shoulder r 1 7roWa£, a ring, by which it was held. m In later 
times, a handle, oxwov, was substituted for the ring. n 

(*) Horn. 'IX. 2, 479. 

(i) Pollux, I, 10, segm. 133. Eustath. ad 'IX. E, p. 456, 1. 22. 

(J) Eustath. ad 'IX. Z, p. 483, 1. 12. 

( k ) Pollux, /. c. Hence Homer has a<nrls Sfx^aXoicnra, 'IX. Z, 118. 

(1) Horn. 'IX. 2, 480 ; and H, 802. Eustath. ad 'IX. B, p. 184, 1. 28. 

( n ) Eustath. L c. 1. 32. Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. v. 845. 

(■) "Oxavov, from *x tlv * to hoM' Eustath. I. c. Schol. Aristoph. /. c. 
Pollux, I, 10, sewn. 133. 

[Say/xa, or OijKti tov ottXov, was a case or cover to preserve the shield 
from the weather and friction ; but was taken off before an engagement. 
Caryophilus, de vett. clypeis, p. 35. Ad Xenoph. Exped. I, 2, 16.] 

XIII. They crowded their bucklers with the representa- 
tions of birds and quadrupeds : such as, eagles and lions ; 
and even their gods, the sun, moon,° &c. 

l2 
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(°) Pliny, XXXV, 3, gives the same account of the Trojan bucklers in 
general. Thus on the shield of Achilles, the sky, with the moon, and stars, 
earth, sea, lions, &c. were represented, Horn. 'IX. 2, 478. So also the 
buckler of Hercules was adorned with different pictures, Hesiod. in Scut. 
v. 139. Many instances of bucklers of this kind we meet with in Pausa- 
nias : e. g. Messen. XVI, p. 319 ; Phocic. XXVI, p. 863. Schol. Aristoph. ad 
Ran. v. 960. 

XIV. Most of the ancient bucklers were large enough to 
cover the whole body.* Hence the epithets, drhpofi^Kei^ 

and vohr\vtKUQ. r 

(p) Tyrt. Carm. Ill, v. 23. Virg. Mn. II, v. 227. 

(4) As high at the human stature. This epithet is given them in the 
Schol. minor, ad Horn. 'IX. B, 389. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. O, 646; 'IX. B, 389, has d<nribo* dfi^porn^ Le. «rtf* 
dfi<f>l top ffporop dvOpwrop, t) 1-tjs atctirowrn? o\op top dvQpwrov. Eustath. 
ad IX. B, p. 184, 1. 36. 

XV. The figure of the bucklers, called dawlhes, was 
round : hence the appellations, cvjtvicXot," vdvrore Wai.* 

(•) Horn. 'IX. E, 453. 
(*) Horn. 'IX. M, 294. 

XVI. The form of the buckler, termed 0vpcoc, in Latin, 
scutum, was oblong. u 

(■) Lips, de Milit. Rom. Ill, 2; and the authors cited above. 

XVII. Their arms consisted of: 

1. "Eyxoc koX Upv, the spear or lance. 

2. EifpoQ, the sword. 

3. 'Atlvri Kal itcXckvc, the battle-axe or halbert. 

4. To&v, the bow. 

5. 'Axoyriov, the Javelin. 

6. YtpivZovri, the sling* 

(▼) Part of this enumeration we find in Pollux, I, 10, segm. 136. But we 
shall proceed to treat of each particularly. 

XVIII. The irxpQ *<" Mpv, spear or lance, were general- 
ly of ash, and sometimes called fxeXin.^ The point, aix/iij, 
and in Latin cuspis, was of brass ; x as was the other end, 
aavpu)Trjp y which they used to stick into the ground. 7 

(") Horn. 'IX. T, 390; II, 143. Eustath. ad 'IX. B, p. 213, 1.34. Plin. 
XVI, 13. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. Z, 320. Eustath. ad h. I. p. 505, 1. 24. 

(7) Horn. 'IX. 158. Pollux, I, 10, segm. 136. Eustath. ad 'IX. N, p. 915, 
L 34. Hieron. Magius, Miscell. Ill, 2, p. 126. 

XIX. There were two sorts of spears: the one used in 
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close fight, was called dpeicn) fju-Xlrif the other, with which 
they fought at a distance, iraXnj.* 

(") Horn. 'IX. B, 543, or Catal. Nav. v. 50. 

(•) Strab. X, p. 309. Eustath. ad Horn. L c. p. 213, 1. 37. 

XX. Etyoq, the sword, was suspended from the shoulder 
by a belt. b KoXeoc was the scabbard. 

( b ) Hesiod. in Scut. v. 221. Horn. 'IX. B, 45. 
(«) Horn. 'IX. T, 271. 

XXL 'AZivri teal veXeicvQi the battle-axe or halbert. 
With these weapons also ancient heroes sometimes fought. d 

( d ) In Horn. 'IX. N, 612, Pisander attacks Agamemnon with a bat tie - 
*xe, d£Lvtj. These are both mentioned in 'IX. 0, 711. 

XXII. To£oi>, the bow, was generally of wood ; e the 
string, vevpa, was of horse hair : and hence called iinreiat* 
In the heroic ages, it was a thong of leather.* The extremi- 
ties of the bow, to which the string was tied, were called 
tcopwvat, and usually tipped with gold. h 

(e) Sometimes it was of horn, Horn. 'IX. A, 105. Lycophr. v. 563. 
(0 Hesych. in \imiav. Meurs. ad Lycophr. I. c. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. A, 122. 

00 Horn. 'IX. A, 111. 

XXIII. The arrows, jSe'X??, 1 oiaroi} «oi, k were made of the 
small wood or twigs, 1 pointed with iron, m and sometimes 
dipped in poison. n They were feathered, to make their 
flight more rapid. 

(») Horn. 'IX. A, 51. 

(J) Hesiod. Scut. v. 130. Horn. 'IX. E, 171. 

( k ) Horn. 'IX. A, 116. Heron. Ctesib. in /3eX<wr<H»jKoI«, p. 3, where he 
says, that /StXov is used to designate any thing thrown by the assistance of 
machinery, /8A.os JtaXtiTCu, icdv ro i^airocrrtWofisvov viro twi/ opydvtav. 
[Xenoph. in Exped. often uses To£eify*aTa to signify arrows.] 

(*) For this reason arrows are termed in Latin, virga, and in Greek, pafi- 
&>l, Lips, de Milit. Rom. Poliorcet. IV, 6. 

(■) Homer calls the arrow, ai&npov, 'IX. A, 123. 

(») Horn. 'O*. A, 261. Virg. Mn. IX, v. 773. 

(•) Horn. 'IX. A, 116; E, 171. 

XXIV. 'Akovtiov, the javelin, of which there were seve- 
ral kinds : the vaaogj* alyavirffi ypotfyocf k. t. X. Some of 
these were thrown by the help of a thong, ciyxvXi}, in Latin, 
amentum.* Javelins of this description were called /ic- 

aayKvXa. 1 

(P) Polyb. de Milit. Rom. IT, § 5. 
(s) Horn. Od. A, 626. 

L3 
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(') Eustath. ad Horn. Uc. p. 190, 1. 56. 

(•) Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. v. 1477. Eustath. ad 'IX. B, p. 260, ). 27, 
ay KvXtf, if Ttjs aly avian Xa/3»j, the handle of a javelin. 

( k ) Eustath. L e. 1. 32, asserts that the javelin itself was called dyio&Xn. 

XXV. ^>EvZ6vfi, the sling, was of an oval shape," and 
gradually terminated on each side, with two thongs* v It 
was made of wool and such-like materials.* With it 
were thrown arrows, 1 stones, 7 and pieces of lead." 

( u Dionys. Perieg. v. 5. 

( r ) The form of a sling and the manner of holding it, may be seen in Ste- 
wech. ad Veget. I, 16. 

( v ) Horn. 'IX. N, 599, and 716. See Eustath. p. 925, 1. 53, where he 
informs us, that it was sometimes made of cord. 

(*) Veget Lib. Ill, c. 23. 

(T) Lips, de Milit. Rom. V, 20. Pollux, X, 81, 146. 

( z ) Pollux, I, c. calls them, poXvpMvat, bullets. The Latins in this sense 
use plumbum, Ovid. Met. II, 727; and plumbea giant, Lucret. VI, 177. 
[Stones and other weapons, hurled by the sling, are also called o-Qtvoovai. 
in Xenoph. EjtpedJ] 

XXVI. Hitherto we have treated of the arms which were 
used in battles. Let us now take a view of the machines 
which were employed in sieges. They were first called 

ptdyyava ; a afterwards, pirr)(ava(. h 
(•) Hesych. pdyyaua, ptix^vtipaTa. 

( b ) Lips. Poliorcet. I, 3. [Xenoph. Cyrop. VI, 1, 20, pnxaval efe to xo- 
Qaip%1v to tiov nroXffkivov t»x>7, engines to pull down the walls of the enemy; 
and VII, 2, 2, these engines are distinguished from the KXt/zajcce.] 

XXVII. The oldest machines were the jcXfyicuctc, c scal- 
ing ladders, by which they ascended the walls. d 

( c ) Capaneus is said to have been the inventor of the scaling-ladder. 
Veget. IV, 21. Diod. Sic IV, 67, p. 268. AnthoL IV, 8, «fc aviptdrra 
Kairavitas. According to some interpreters, the Kpoaaai of Homer are 
scaling-ladders, 'IX. M, 443. We have a long discussion of this point in Eus- 
tath. /. c. p. 862, 1. 40. 

( d ) Veget IV, 21. On the materials, workmanship, and different forms 
of these scaling-ladders, consult Stewech. ad Veget. IV, 2, p. 231. Lips. 
Poliorcet. I, 6. 

XXVIII. Kptoc, the battering ram, was of wood ; a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty feet long. e It was overlaid 
with plates of iron ; and had a head, called *£0aXij, f or c'ft/ZoXi},* 
of the same metal, resembling that of a ram*: whence its 
name. h It was used in making a breach. 1 

(«) Appian speaks of a battering ram eighty feet long, de Belle Parth. 
p. 272. Lip8. Poliorc. Ill, 1. 
(0 Joseph, de Bell. Jud. Ill, 9. 
(I) Suidasinift/3oXi». 
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( h ) Joseph. I.e. gives almost the same description of it Suidas in Kptov, 
and trporofin. 

(») Virg. JEn. XII, 706. Vitruv. X, 19. 

XXIX. 'EXcVoXic was a machine of prodigious bulk, con- 
taining smaller engines, from which stones, and other missive 
weapons were discharged. 3 This invention is attributed to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes.* 

(i) Diod. Sic. XX, 49, p. 785, &c. 92, p. 817. Ammian. Marcell XXIII, 
p. 414. Vitruv. X, 22. 

( k ) Plutarch seems to give him the invention of it, Demet. p. 897, D ; and 
898, A. But he employed Epimachus, an Athenian architect, to construct 
it. Vitruv. /. c. 

XXX. XekuHti, the tortoise, a machine which covered and 
defended the soldiers from the weapons of the enemy, as the 
tortoise is by its shell. 1 

(1) We have a description of this machine inLivy, XXXIV, 89; XLIV, 9. 
A then, de mach. bell. Turneh. in Advers. XX I II, 33. Vitruv. X, 19. Con- 
sult, on the different kinds of this machine, Lips. Potior cet. 1,5; on its form, 
Lips. Ic. p. 481. Stewech. ad Veget. IV, 14, p. 244, and Vitruvius. 

XXXI. Xwfia was a mount raised higher than the walls 
of the besieged,* 1 the sides of which were of stone. n 

( m ) It consisted of earth and other materials, which they threw up 
near the besieged city : it was constructed that the soldiers might fight from 
an eminence. Suidas in eyecrra. Thucyd. II, 75. Zosim. II, 25. 

( n ) Lips. Poliorcet. II, 3. 

XXXII. Tlvpyoi were moveable towers of wood, built 
upon the mount, which were drawn upon wheels.* Their 
tops were covered with hides. p 

(°) Diod. Sic. XIV, 52, p. 276. Hence, Athenaeus calls them, <poprrrol 
Trvpyoi, Turneb. in Advers. XXIII, 31. Vitruv. X, 19, turres ambulatoria. 
Appian. IV, Civil, p. 1011, irvpyoi limy pivot, because these towers were 
made to be taken easily asunder, and to be carried with the other bag- 
gage. Vitruv. X, 19. [Concerning the towers and their use in an en- 
gagement, consult Xenoph. Cyrop. VI, 1, 52, sqq. VII, 1, 34.] 

(p) The better to resist the weapons of the enemy. Veget. IV, 17. 

XXXIII. Tippat were osier hurdles which the soldiers 
held over their heads.** 

(<i) Festus in gerra. They likewise served to fill the ditches. But for 
this use they were more roughly wrought than for that above-mentioned. 
Lips. Poliorcet. I, 7. 

XXXIV. KaraxcXrai, 1 called also oJvj3c\c7c, 8 and /3e\o*rd- 

fl-ctc,* were machines from which arrows were discharged. 
The arrows themselves were sometimes called Karairikrat. 11 

( r ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 159, where* instead of WXtij, I think 
we should read, icarair£\Tn, although Suidas makes the two words syno- 
nymous. 
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(•) Diod. Sic. XX, 84, p. 810, and 85, p. 812. 
0) Diod. Sic. XX, 86, p. 813. 1 Maccab. VI, 20. 
(*) Appian. de Bellis Punic, p. 35. 

XXXV. AiOofioXoi* ireTpofioXoi™ icirpo(3o\ticd opyava* or 

diperiipia? and ftayyayucd opyaya* were machines to shoot 
stones. 

(*) Supply ixr\x aval - Diod. Sic. XX, 92, p. 818. 
(») Diod. Sic. XX, 86, p. 812. 

(*) They were likewise termed ircrpopoXa, Josephus, de Bell. Judaic. Ill, 
p. 845, and Suidas. 

(i) Suidas in d<ptrr\pia. 

(») Mention is often made of these machines in Leon. Imperat Tact. c. 
XV, § 27, 50, 52. See the whole in Lips. PoHorcet. Ill, 3. 

CHAP. III. 

MILITARY OFFICERS. 

I. In the early ages, when most states were governed by 
kings, the supreme command of the army devolved upon 
them,* or they appointed a general, iro\efxapxoc.. h And thus 
it was with the Athenians. 

(•) Aristot. PoUt. Ill, c. 14. 

(<>) Pausan. Corinth, c. XIV, p. 142 ; Attic, c. XXXI. Sigon. de rep. 
Athen. I, 4, p. 477, and Potter, III, 5, tell us, authorized, as they think, by 
Pausanias, that king Erechtheus, conferred this dignity on Ion. But the same 
Pausanias informs us, that he was chosen nroktfiapxos by the Athenians, 
Corinth. I. c. Meurs. Lectt. Attic. VI, 21. 

( c ) This we have shewn in the preceding note. 

II. But afterwards, when the supreme power was in the 
hands of the people, each tribe chose a commander, termed 
orpanjyoc. As there were ten tribes, there were ten <rrparij- 
yoL d Their power was equal, and each, in time of war, 
had the command in rotation a day. An eleventh, called 
TroXc/xapxoc, was added : and if, in a council of war, there 
were conflicting opinions as to the expediency of any matter, 
so that the votes were equal, his vote, added to either of the 
parties, decided the dispute.* 

( d ) Cornel. Nepos, in Miltiad. c. 4, calls them, decern pratores. Demosth. 
Philipp. I, p. 17, B. Harpocrat. and Suid. in arparriyot. Periz. ad JEUan. 
V. H. Ill, 17, n. 12; and ad V, 13, n. 5. Ernest, ad Xenoph. Memorab. I, 
1,§18. 

(«) Herod. VI, p. 422. Periz. ad Mlian. V. H. V, 13. Sigon. de rep. 
Athen. IV, 5, p. 556. 

III. Next to these were ten Tatiapxoi,* who were under 
the orparriyol, and, therefore, second in command.* 
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( f ) Demosth. Philip?. I, p. 17, B. One for each tribe. Hence, rafyap- 
X«v *rn« 4>v\rj* t Demosth. in Bceotum, p. 638, A. T«/a«i/Wijc 6 tVJ« Uavdiovidos 
ragtapxos, iEschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 270, A^ 

(ft) Xenoph. Memorab. Ill, 1. 

IV. The rafyafyxpi had the care of marshalling the army 
before an engagement, 11 of fixing the place of encampment, 
and the route of the army. 1 They had also power to cashier 
a soldier for misdemeanor.' 

( h ) The following reading perhaps is preferable to that in the text : The 
Ta£iapxoi drew up their companies in order of battle and led them forth to the 
charge ; they fixed, §c. from Lys. Orat. pro Mantith. p. 149. Aristoph. Av. 
v. 352. 

(*) Sigon. de rep, Athen. IV, 5, p. 557. 

(J) Lys. Kara 'AXxiftiddov 'Airr/rarefa?, p. 142. 

V. As the trrparriyol and rallapxoi, were the principal 
officers of the infantry : k so the iinrapxpi, and QvXapxoi, were 
at the head of the cavalry. 1 

( k ) Demosth. de Coron. p. 339, C. Xenoph. Memorab, III, 3, § 1. 
(!) Lys. pro Mantith. p. 146. Harpocrat. in <pv\apx<>s. 

VI. There were two txirapx©'*" 1 and ten QvXapxoiJ 1 The 
former commanded all the cavalry; the latter, that of 
each tribe ; p and were, therefore, subject to the Iwirapxoi, as 

the rafyapxpi were to the orparriyoL* 
( m ) Harpocrat in 'Imcapxo*. 
(•) Pollux, VIII, 9, segm. 87, and 94. 
(°) Xenoph. in lnnrapx iK $9 P* 753. 
(p) Harpocrat. in <£u\a/>xo*. 
(i) Xenoph. I. c. and Harpocrat. I, c, and Suidas. 

VII. There were other subaltern officers, named x^ a P m 

yph iicar6vrap\oi 9 irevrtiKoyrapxpi, Xo\ayol 9 Seica^ap^ot, irtvTaZap- 

^o«, ovpayolJ 

( r ) On all these, see Pollux, I, 10, segm. 128. Jungermann. n. 74. 
On the Xoxayol and X.ox°*» Aristoph. Schol. ad Acharn. v. 1073. Periz. ad 
JElian. V, H. II, 14, n. 5. Arrian. Tact, p. 18, and 28. 

CHAP. IV. 

DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

I. The whole army was called orpawd.* 

(*) Be careful to distinguish between arpaTid and vrpartia, a military 
expedition. Suidas in o-Tpareia. 

II. Mcra>irov, b or wpwroc fvyoc, was the van : hence lv 
fitruwy ayeiv, to lead with the van. d 

( b ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Av. 352. 

(«) Pollux, I, 10, segm. 127. Thucyd. V, 68. 

(*) Arrian. de Expedit. Alexandria I, 6. Gronov. ad Lto. XXII, 45. 
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III. Ke'para, the wings : e hence Kara Kspag, or «rl Ktpas 

ayeiv, to lead with the wing, or in column. 1 

(«) Thucyd. V, 71. Pan invented them. Polyaen. 1, 2. Poll. I, 10, segm. 
126. 

( f ) Arrian. de Expedit. Alexandria I, 6. [Or, to lead the army in a long 
train. Xenoph. Exped. IV, 6, 6.] 

IV. Ovpa,* or Jffxaroc £vyoc, h *Ae rear. 

(t) Blanchard. ad Arrian. Tact p. 25. Xenoph. Hellenic. IV, p. 404. 
( h ) Phavorin. in trrpaTot. 

V. The wc/iirac consisted of five soldiers. 1 

(*) Perhaps we should write ire/iin-as, or -jrevrcfe. Pollux, I, 10, segm. 
127, and Jungermann. adh. I. 

VI. The Xo'xoc contained twenty-four or twenty-five sol- 
diers ; and sometimes twenty-six.' 

(J) .Elian. Tact. c. IV. Arrian. p. 18. Schol. Arist. ad Acharn. v. 1073. 
[The number of men, which composed the Xdxos, was various. In Xenoph. 
Cyrop. VI, 8, 21, it is the fourth part of the Ta'£w: but in Exped. Ill, 4, 21, 
it consists of one hundred men, after the custom of the Lacedaemonians, Rep. 
Lac. XI, 4 : in Exped. I, 2, 25, it contains fifty men.] 

VII. The tclUq or cWojrapxfa, was a body of a hundred, 
or a hundred and twenty men. k 

( k ) Arrian. p. 28, and Blanchard, ad h. 1. Mli&n. c. IX. Periz. adJEVuxn. 
V. H. II, 44, n. 5. [In Xenoph. Cyrop. II, 1, 25, the to£is contains a hun- 
dred men ; but as the Xox<>*, so also the Tct£is, did not always consist of the 
same number.] 

VIII. $a'Xay£, an army drawn up in-line of battle: 1 
hence cVc ^a'Xayya ayecv, to lead in a phalanx, Mqroc ^a- 
Xayyoc was the length of the army, or its extent from 
wing to wing: m fiddog was its depth, or extent from van to 
rear. n 

(1) Pollux, I, 10, segm. 127. Lilian, c. IX. Arrian. p. 23. Eustath. ad 
Homer. 'IX. A, 254, p. 357, 1. 24. 

(») jElian. Tact. c. VII. Gronov. ad Liv. XXII, 45. 
( n ) JElian. I. c. Arrian. p. 23. 

IX. "E^ijSoXov, the wedge, was the army drawn up in the 
form of the letter A, the more easily to pierce the ranks of 
the enemy. 

(o) Agathias, II, 44 % Suidas in ZfipoXov. Milan. Tact. XLVI I; XIX, 
to tj/iio-v tov pofxfiov, e/u/SoXoe #caX«iToi, k. t. X. Arrian. Tact. p. 44. The 
inventor of this figure was Philip, king of Macedonia. ASlian. c. XXXIX. 

X. KoiXefifioXoy, the shears, resembled the letter V, and 
was designed to receive the attack of the wedge* 

(p) Suidas in KoCXirfoXov. Arrian. p. 69. iElian. c. XXXV. 

XI. UXivdiop was the army drawn up in form of a brick.' 

(*) Arrian. p. 69. ASlian. c XLl, where Arcer. ex Suid. observes that 
the tXIvOmv is called vrXalviov IcroicXtvpov, in Xenoph. Expedit. Ill, 4, 19. 
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XII. Uvpyog was the brick inverted, being an oblong 
square, after the fashion of a tower? [t with the small end 
towards the enemy.] » 

( r ) Eustath. 'IX. A, p. 357, 1. 19, xv/>yoc, Ta£i* TtTpayeovotidiCt tvkvov- 
M«"J. Horn. 'IX. M, 43. Eustath. ad h. I. p. 847, 1. 20. 

XIII. TlXalmov was an army marshalled into an oblong 
figure, 8 [t or oval.] 

(•) Arrian. p. 69. ^Elian. c. XLVIII, and ad h. I. Arcer. p. 168. Lu- 
cian. Diall. Meretr. p. 549. 

XIV. The wheelings of the soldiers were termed icXiVctc.* 
t hat to the right, kXIctiq cVl $6pv ; to the left, cV a<nrtSa. u 

(*) Arrian. p. 54. JElian. c. XIX ; XXIII. Polyb. X, p. 595, A. 
(*) Arrian, and iElian, l. c. Suid. in *eXt<ri9. 

XV. Mcra/3oX»} was an evolution by which the rear moved 
to the place of the van, and the van to that of the rear. T 
The two parts of this evolution were distinguished by two 
expressions : peTafioXn cV ovpdv, the wheeling to tfte right, 
and marching from the van to the rear; and /icrojSoXi} d* ob- 
paq, the wheeling to the left, and marching from the rear to 
the van. w 

0) Arrian. p. 55. JEYmn. c. XXIV. 

( w ) Suidas in /xsto/3oX?|. Arcer. ad Mlian, c. XXIV, p. 143. 

CHAP. V. 

SIGNALS AND STANDARDS. 

I. The signals were divided into <rfyi/3o\a and cn^cta.* 

(*) Casaub. in Mn. c. IV, p. 35. 

II. The trvfifioka were of two kinds: the one, vocal; the 
other, visible} 1 

(•>) Ta did t»/« (poavrji fxyvvofXEva, ore prolata ; and <rnfitia opcrrd, sub ocu- 
ios cadentia. This is ^Elian's distinction, c. XXXIV. Arrian. p. 64. 

III. The vocal signal was termed crvvdrifia; in Latin, 
tessera. It was a word given by the general to the inferior 
officers, and by them spread through the whole army as 
a sign by which to recognize each other. c 

(«) Casaub. in Mn. c. XXIV. Lips, de Milit. IV, 12. Thucyd. IV, 112. 
Th. Magister, gvudnfia iic uptown fia iv /xct'xais. Polyaen. 1, 11. [e.g. Xenopb. 
Bxped. I, 8, 16.] 

IV. The visible signal was called irapaavvdnfxa: it was 
made by nodding the head, clapping the hands, inclining a 
spear, &c. d 

( d ) Onosander, Strateg. c. XXVI, and Rigalt. ad h, I. iEneas, Tact. c. 
XXV, and ad A. I Casaub. p. 71. 
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V. Eripeia were ensigns or banners; the elevation of 
which was a sign to begin the battle; and the depression, to 
desist from it. e 

(«) Thucyd. I, 49, and 63. Schol. ad Thucyd. I, 49. Suida* in o-rjfxtltL. 
[It must be recollected, however, that the <rt)/icta, amongst the more ancient 
Greeks, altogether differed from the standards, carried before the several 
orders of Roman soldiers : for the Greeks did not use standards of this de- 
scription. Nor must the eagle of the Persians, mentioned in Xenoph. Cyrop. 
VII, 1, 4, and Exped. I, 10, 12, be confounded with the eagle of the Roman 
legions.] 

VI. The errifiuov was likewise a purple coat upon the 
top of a spear/ 

(0 Polyb. Hist. II, p. 151, D, E. Polyaen. I, 48, § 2. Perhaps this kind 
of standard was only used by the Romans. See the passage of Plutarch 
cited by Gronovius, ad Liv. XXII, 45. 

VII. The ancient Greeks also, for a signal, made use of 
fire, rrvp, or flaming torches, which were thrown from the 

two armies. 8 Those who threw them were called wvp- 

(f ) Schol. Eurip. ad Phceniss. v. 1586. Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 1295. 

( b ) Tzetz. ad Lycophr. v. 250. From this custom came the following ex- 
pression, to denote a total overthrow : in Schol. Eurip. I. c. ovdi trvp<p6p<n 
«<r«6i], not so much as a torch-bearer escaped. Herodot. VIII, p. 530, B. 

VIII. Afterwards, they used shells, ko\\ol ; * and next, 

trumpets, erdXiriyycc* 

( { ) Pseudodidym. ad 'IX. 2, 219. Barnes, ad Euripid. Iphig. in Tour. v. 
303. Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 250. Theocrit Diosc. or Idyll. XXII, v. 75. 

(J) Aristot. de Mundo, c. VI. Eurip. Rhes. 144. 

IX. Some states of Greece used other instruments to 
sound an alarm : as the trvpiyt or pipe, the av\6g or flute, 
&c k 

ft) Thucyd. V, 70. Atben. Dipnos. XIV, 6, p. 672, D. Plutarch, de 
JMiMic.p.1140, B. Gell. 1, 1. 

X. The shout of the soldiers at the first onset was termed 

oXaXayaoc 1 

(i) Polyaen. I, 2. Pollux, I, 10, segm. 163. Lips, de Milit. Rom. IV, 11. 
Homer uses the word, aXaXij-ro*, 'IX. B, 149. 

Suidas says, that the soldiers, when advancing to the charge, shouted 
cXiXfv. [Compare Xenoph. Exped. I, 8, 18, and the note.] 

CHAP. VI. 

MILITARY BOOTY. 

I. The captures made in war were either prisoners, or 
spoils. 

II. The prisoners were called atx/LiaWoc,* and Sopvdkm- 
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roi. b They were made slaves, unless they could ransom 
themselves.* 5 

(») Xenopb. in Agesil. p. 517. 

(b) Pollux, VII, 33, segm. 156. 

(c) Pausan. VIII, 47, p. 695 ; IX, 15, p. 740. Horn. 'IX. Z, 427. 

III. The spoils were garments, which, when stripped 
from the dead, were termed <rri/\a; from the living, 
\a<i>vpa;* besides arms, e standards/ &c. 

( d ) Suidas in \d<f>vpa and o-icvXa. But these two words pass as synony- 
mous with Eustathius, ad 'IX. A, 105. Homer terras military plunder, 
tvapa, 'IX. Z, 68. Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 60, 1. 34. evapa, to <ncv\a iyroi to 
\d<pvpa. 

CO Horn. 'IX. K, 458. 

(0 In general, whatever was found with the enemy. Xenoph. Cyrop. Ill, 
p. 66, 1.43. 

IV. All the booty was carried to the general,* who first 
selected for himself what he pleased. 11 He then gave a por- 
tion of it to those who had distinguished themselves in the 
action, 1 and divided the rest equally among the soldiers. 3 

(?) Thus Achilles says that be took all the spoils to Agamemnon, Horn. 
'IX. I, 331. 

( h ) Horn. 'IX. A, 703. 
(0 Horn. 'IX. I, 334. 
(J) Horn. 'IX. A, 703. 

V. But before any separation or division of the booty 
took place, a part of it was consecrated to the gods : this 
they called cucpodivia^ 

( k ) Eustath. ad 'Od. p. 692, 1. 26. Suidas in dxpodiuia : hence is derived 
the verb, aKpoQtvid&irdat, to choose the best of any thing, Eurip. Hercul. Fur. 
v. 476. Hebr. VII, 4, and Wolf, ad h. I. 

VI. They likewise erected trophies, rpowaia. 1 

(') Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 453. Potter enters into the particulars of 
this custom, ad Lycophr. v. 1328. Barnes, ad Eurip. Heracl. v. 987. The 
ancient custom of Greece was to erect trophies as temporary monuments of 
victory, not to perpetuate the memory ot it to posterity. Tbey who first 
erected trophies of brass or stone were censured, and even accused at 
the tribunal of the Amphictyons. Wesseling. ad Diod. Sic. XIII, 24, who 
cites Plutarch. Qu. Rom. p. 278, D. Cic. de Invent. II, 23. Spahhem. ad 
Julian. Casar. p. 239 ; and praef. p. 103. [These trophies, moreover, were 
consecrated to some deity; and hence it is, that they were never demolish- 
ed by the enemy, although erected to commemorate their defeat.] 

CHAP. VII. 

MILITARY REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

REWARDS. 

I. The rewards conferred on those of distinguished 
valour, were termed dpioreia.* 
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( a ) iElian. V. H. V, 19. They were likewise termed tiraQXa, ptforrfjpta, 

tTTtVlKia. 

II. Soldiers were preferred to the rank of officers ; and 
subaltern officers, to superior ranks. b 

( b ) Xenoph. Hipparch. p. 755, 1. 19. Hence Nicomachides, in Xenoph. 
Memorab. Ill, 4, § 1, complains that he had not been a general, though he 
had j^rown old in the service, Xoxaytiv ical ra£iapx<x>v, commanding both 
a Xoxoi and ra'£t?, and was covered with wounds. » Onosandr. Strates. 
c. XXXIII. 

III. Gallant actions were praised in songs of triumph 
and in funeral orations. 6 

( c ) Thucyd. II, 34. [Consult Petit. Legg. Attic, p. 602, on this passage.] 
We have an instance of this in Demosthenes, who composed a funeral ora- 
tion, eVcrd^uof Xdyos, in honour of the citizens who died .in the battle of 
Chaeronea, in Opp. Demosth. p. 152. Lucian. de Luctu. 

IV. Crowns were presented on which were inscribed the 
names of those who had merited them. d 

( d ) Demosth. adv. Androtion.ip. 428, A. Paschal, de Coron.Vl\, 5, p. 466. 

V. They likewise erected, in honour of the gods, pillars 
and statues, on which their victories were inscribed. 6 

( e ) Plut dm. p. 482, E ; and 483, A. 

VI. UavovXla, a complete suit of armour, was another 
reward/ 

( f ) Thus Alcibiades having merited, in the judgment of Socrates, the 
prize of valour at Potideea, received a crown, and the travoirXia, Plutarch. 
Alcib. p. 195, A. The iravorrXia was the armour and arms complete which 
were used by the heavy-armed soldiers: viz. Kirnfuiev, 6copa£ , &<j>os t d<nrit, 
Kvvii], and eyx°*- Horn. *I\. T, 830. Virg. JEn. VIII, 620. Ephes.VI, 11. 

VII. Some were honoured with the title, CecropieUe: 
the arms also of the brave were deposited in the citadel.^ 

(f ) Demosth. Or. Funeb. p. 156, B. 

VIII. Those who had been disabled in battle, [f called 
d^vVaroe,] were maintained at Athens, at the public expense. h 

( h ) This was a wise and generous institution of Pisistratus. Plutarch. 
Solon, p. 96, C. Meurs. Themid. Attic. I, 10, p. 27. 

IX. The state also provided for the children of those 
who had gloriously sacrificed their lives in its behalf. 1 When 
arrived at maturer years, they were presented with the 
wavoirXlaJ and honoured with the front seats, npoetylai, at 
the public games. k 

(') Diog. Laert Solon. I, 55. Lesbonax inirpoTptncTuca, p. 211. 

(J) Aristid. in Panath. quoted by Meurs. in Themid. Attic. I, 10, p. 2 
Petit, ad Legg. Attic, p. 560. 

( k ) Lesbonax, I c. 
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PUNISHMENTS. 

X. Avro/xoAoi, deserters, were punished with death. 1 

(') Ulpian. ad TimocraU p. 237, C. 

XI. f A<rrpdT£VTot 9 those who had refused to serve, and 
Xeittotoktoi, stick as had quitted their ranks, were obliged to 
sit three days in the forum, in a female's dress ; according 
to a law proposed by Charondas. m 

(*) Diod.Sic. XII, 16, p. 81. 

XII* 'Atrrparcvroc, XenroraicTui, and fciXol, were excluded 
from the temples and assemblies. 11 

(") iEschin. in Ctesiph. p. 299, B. Demosth. Timocrat. p. 475, A, B. 
Lysias, koto 'AXfct/9iadou \tivora£lov t and kclto. 'AXxi/9iadou darpaTtias, 
p. 130, and 141. 

XIII. Sometimes severer punishments were inflicted 
upon them, especially among the Lacedaemonians. 9 

(°) In some states the punishment of those who had quitted their stand- 
ards, or their ranks, was capital. Died. Sic. XII, 16, p. 81. 

(p) Plutarch, in Agesil. p. 613, E. Herodot.VII, p. 474, E. Plutarch. 
Lacon. Instit. p. 239, B ; Apophthegm. Lemon, p. 240. 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE NAVY. 

I. As the shapes, so also the names of ships were 
various. 

II. Merchant-vessels were called dWfe, s and tyoprnyoi : b 
they were of an orbicular form. Ships of war had the 
epithet paKpai* as being longer than the former. 

(i) Thueyd. VI, 30. 
(«>) Plutarch, in Pomp. p. 624, B. 

( c ) Thueyd. II, 97, where the Scholiast explains vav* <rrpoyyv\t\ hy 
ifiiropuct\. 

(*) Schol. Thueyd. I c. 

III. Their ships ofwarvrere Tpnjpeigf rerpypEic,* ircinj- 
puc, k. r. X. so called trom having three, four, five, 8fc. 
banks of oars. 

( e ) Pollux, I, 9, segm.119. The trireme is often mentioned in Lysias, 
'Anrokoy. AupodoicicK, p. 184. 

(0 Diod. Sic. XIX, 62, p. 704, where he relates that in the fleet of Anti- 
gonus there were w/cv rvrpyptK, vtrrnptiv, ivviiptiv, dttajptiv, jctA. Athen. 
V, 8, p. 203, E. 

IV. With respect to the parts of a ship, the lowest was 
TfMMnc,K or erdpnP the keel. 

m2 
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(8) Horn. '08. M, 421, and 438. Schol. min. adh.l. 
( h ) Horn. 'IX. A, 482, and Schol. min. ad h. I. 

V. No/idf, 1 and iyicoiXiaJ were the ribs, or curved planks 
rising from each side of the keel upwards. 'Eircpdvetcu were 
boards nailed upon the former. k 

(*) Hesych. in vo/iiU. Brodaeus, Miscell. I, 10. 

rt) Theophrast. Hist, Plant IV, 3. 

( k ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 1182. Paul. Leopard. Emend att. XIII, 8. 

VI. TTKevpal or toixoi, the sides of the ship, 1 which consist- 
ed of planks called vVof w/iara f m and K tofievfjiaTa* 

(1) Pollux, I, 9, segm. 88. Athen. V, 11, p. 207, F. 

( m ) Athen. V, 9, p. 204, A, where the ships of Philopator are described. 

( n ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 279. 

VII. The lower parts of the vessel were termed fyaXa, 
as being under water; the upper, Ua\a, as above water. 

(°) Lucian. in Jov. Trag. p. 155, uses them in this sense. 

VIII. The middle of the ship was termed fieaoKotXa.^ 

(p) This appears to be the koiXij vaus of Pollux, I, 9, segm. 92 : but, 
segm. 87, he makes %vyd the middle of the ship. 

IX. Karaorpw/ia is the deck p and ttv0/xi}v, the hold * 

(<i) Jungerm. ad Poll. I, 9, segm. 92. Athen. V, 8, p. 204, B. 
( r ) Hesychius and Suidas explain irufl/itiV, to tvxanrov fiipos teal Te\«u- 
ralov irai/Tos ovtlvovovv aictvovi icai-a ftddos. Lucian. in Vot. p. 493. 

X. Hpupa and fieTiimov, the prow or head f vpvfxva and 
ovpdy the stern. 1 

(•) Schol. Thucyd. ad II, 90. Suid. in fiinrwrov. 
(*) Lucian. in Vot. p. 493. Athen. V, p. 208, B. 

XI. 'Eirwrifog were pieces of wood jutting out from each 
side of the prow. u 

(°) Athen. V, p. 204, A. Thucyd. VII, 62. Ad Polluc. II, 4, segm. 83. 

XII. Xriviaicoc was the figure of a goose, with which the 
prow was adorned. v 

( T ) Lucian. Jov. Trag. p. 155 ; Vot. p. 493. The Scholiast of Lucian. 
p. 14, tells us, why this was the ornament of the prow. 

XIII. Kopwvlfag w and aKpoaroXta,* were ornaments at the 
extremities of the vessel. 

( w ) Hesych. in Kopuvi&ts. Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 55, 1. 18. 

(*) Athen. V, p. 203, F. Eustath. ad Horn. 'IX. O, p. 1049, 1. 17. 

XIV. "A^Xaffra were the ornaments of the stern.* 

(y; Horn. 'IX. O, 717. Eustath. p. 1049, 1.12. Athen. V, p. 203, F. 
They were called aplustria by the Latins. 

XV. Uapatrnpov was the flag fixed to the prow.* 



L 
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(*) Luke, in Act. XXVIII, 11, and the authors there cited by Wolf. 
Burman. ad Petron. c. 105. Heins. ad Sil. XIV, 543. Stanl. ad jEschyl. 
Septem Theb. v. 214, p. 742. 

XVI. 'EdwAia a and <rikfiara 9 h were the seats or benches 

of the rowers. The highest were called Qpdvot ; c the middle, 

(vyd ; d and the lowest, flaXa/x©£. e 
(*) Herodot I, p. 10, B, de Arum. 

( b ) A then. V, 12, p. 209, C, and E. 

( c ) Pollux, I, 9, segm. 87. 

( d ) Pollux, Lc. 

( e ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 161. 

XVII. The terms and expressions relative to oars and 

rowers, are iperfWQ, Ktotrn, riJQ ttiiViyc. intKafiiaBatf KttirriQ 6<p0a\- 
fiolf or rp?j/xaro f h rpoiroc* TpoTTbmjpJ rpoirovoBai,* avKUfia} ipio- 
&eiv 9 m ipcifctv* ikavv€iy,° a\daai? ducumav i\K€tvfl SfioppoOeivf 

fUTEUtpOKOTTeTv* rapffOC..* 

(0 An oar, to take the oar. Lucian. Dial. Mort. p. 308. Pollux, I, 9, 
segm. 81. Scheffer. de Milit. Nav. II, 5, p. 137. 

(*} The eye-lets of the oars. Aristoph. Schol. ad Acharn. v. 97 : we are 
here informed that these were holes through which the oars were put to 
row. Scheff. I c. p. 49. i 

( b ) Holes. They are likewise called T/otrnf/iaTa in Aristophanes, Pac. 
v. 1233, and Schol. adh.1. 

(*) A thong with which they tied the oar to the o-#ca\/io?, upon which it 
rested. Horn. '0& A, 782. Eustath. p. 198, 1.52. 

(3) This is another name for the thong. Aristophanes uses T/xwrds 
in Acharn. v. 548. 

( k ) To fasten the oar. Lucian. in Catapl. p. 422. Aristoph. in Acharn. v. 
552, and Kust ad h. L 

(i) This was a piece of skin fixed to the aicaXpo* so as to protect the eye- 
let from the friction of the oar. Scheffer. de Mitit. Nav. II, 5, p. 140. Schol. 
Aristoph. ad Ran. v. 367. 

( m ) Pollux, I, 9, segm. 98, has iptrreiv, to row. 

(*) Suidas in ipti&tiv has itrepttdsvQai raU m&ratv, to ply the oars. 

(o) 'EXavvtiv Kw-jripr, to ply the oar. Mlian. V.H. II, 9. 

(P) SxaVat Tt)v Ktinn\v, to hold water. Pindar. Pyth. Od. X, Epod. y, 
v.3. 

(*) To pull two oars. Lucian cited by Scheffer, p. 67. Schol. Thucyd. 
IV, 67. 

( r ) To assist a rower. Schol. Aristoph. ad Av. v. 852. 

(•) To beat the air, or row without dipping the oars into the water ; a pro- 
verbial expression, importing, to labour in vain. Aristoph. Pac. v. 91. 

(') The blade, or broad part of the oar. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 90. 

XVIII. The mast was termed Iotoq. To set the mast, 

6p6ova0at. n Its parts were Kapxfatov* rpa'^Xoc,* and irrtpyri.* 

( a ) Lucian. in Catapl. p. 442. 

0) The top of the mast. Athen. V, 11, p. 208, E. 

( w ) The middle of the mast ; to which the sail was fixed. Macrob. Sa- 
turn. V, 21, ex Asclep. 

(*) The lowest part of the mast. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. Argonaut. I, v. 564. 
Macrob. I.e. 

M3 
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XIX. MeaoSfjLTi was the hole in the middle of the ship, 
in which the mast was fixed.? len-o&woj, the place in which 
all the naval instruments were kept.* Kepaiai, the yards.* 

(7) Apoll. Rhod. Argonaut. I, v. 563. Schol. Horn, ad f O£. B, 424. Rut- 
gersius, Far. Lectt. VI, 6. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. A, 434. But Eustath. adh.1. takes this word in another 
sense, [f making it a piece of wood against which the mast was reclined.] 

(») Athenaeus, V, 11, p. 208, D. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ad Argonaut. I, 
v. 566. 

XX. 'Itrria, 606 vai, h fbdprif Xatyiy, d apfieyaf were the Sails 9 

of which there were different kinds : £o\wv, the foresail, or 
sprit-sail;* cTn'Wioe, the mizzen-sail, larger than the fore- 
sail f aicdriov, the main-sail, which was the largest ; h apre- 
fxu)v y the top-sail, above the main-sail. 1 The following 
expressions are applied to sails : ©reXXeiv 6Q6vnv) trvariXXeiy 
tor/a, k dirXovv laria} 

( b ) In Latin, lintea. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 103. 

( c ) Hesych. in e-rtfyo/ios, where Salmatius reads <ri<papov instead of 
ipdpo*. It appears, however, that it should be <pdpos. Eustath. ad '0<5. Q, 
146, p. 828, 1. 12. 

( d ) Eustath. ad '05. N, p. 528, 1.18. Kuhn. ad Polluc. I, 9, segm. 91. 
Hesych. in Xat^os. 

( e ) Hesych. in \aX<po*. 

( r ) Hesych. in dokcoves. Pollux, 1,9, segm. 91. 
(s) Hesych. in iiritipofiov. Pollux, /. c. 
( h ) Hesych. in a#caTia. Pollux, /. c. 
(») Luke, in Act. XXVII, 40. 

(J) To lower sail. Homer has o-rtWuv Icrria, 'OS. n, 853. 
( k ) To furl, or take in sail. Aristoph. Ran. 1030. 

(1) To spread sail. We find in Lucian, Ttrai; lo-Tta, Dial. Mort. p. 281. 
Horn. '05. E, 269. 

XXI. "OttXq, although a general term for all the rig- 
ging," 1 frequently signifies the ropes only, n which are also 
called (r\oiyla t ° and icaXw.P 

(*) Horn. 'OS. Z, 268. 

( n ) Homer uses nrtio-pLorra, I. c. Eustath. ad h. I. p. 263, 1. 37. Pollux, I, 
9, segm. 93. 

(°) Pollux, l.c. 

(p) The words, koXwvev and koXoi, are likewise used. Horn. 'OS. E, 260. 
Eustath. p. 222, 1. 11. Pollux, I c. 

XXII. The particular names of the ropes were, redpoi* 

vTrepcu, 1 irporoyotf iiriroyoif fie<rovplat 9 n vofac* rpiiroi, Opioi™ iicQo- 
poe» x irpvpyqaia? jrelfffiara* £w/i£i//xara, a pvfiara? and jca/jt\ot. c 

(4) Ropes by which the pedes [fsee (') on next page] were slackened or 
tightened. Scheflfer. p. 331. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. Argonaut. I, v. 566. 

( r ) Ropes by which the extremities of the sail-yards were let go, or pulled to. 
Horn. '06. E, 260. Eustath. p. 222, 1. 10, where he also explains a proverb 
from Harpocration, in d<f>tls rn» vrripav. 
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(•) Ropes to raise, or lower the sails. Horn. 'IX, A, 434. Euetath. ad h. I. 
p. 98, 1. 40. 

(') Back-stays, or ropes which kept the mast upright. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
ad Argonaut, I, p. 566. 

(°) Thongs by which the sail-yards were fastened to the mast. Suidas in 
fitvovpia. Homer. *06. M, 423. 

( T ) Horn. 'Od. E, 260. These were the ropes which held the bottom corners of 
the sails, called pedes, in Latin. Turneb. Advers. XX, 4. 

( w ) Aristoph. Equit. v. 438. 

(*) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 438. 

(y) Ropes which confined a ship to the shore, called retinacula, in Latin. 
Hesychius and Suidas in Tpvfivfaiov. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 93. 

( z ) These were for the same purpose as the above. Horn. *06. K, 96, and 
127. Paul. Leopardi Emendatt. I, 18. 

( a ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 279, takes it in a different sense : he 
thinks it may denote either the wood of which a ship is made ; or even all 
the materials, as the wood, wax, pitch, %c. Ad Athenaeum, V, 9, p. 204, A, 
it is considered to mean the planks. 

( b ) Halsers, or ropes by which the ship was towed, when the sails or oars could 
not be used. Polyb. I, p. 27, C. Scheffer. de Milit. Nov. II, 5, p. 150. 

( c ) Cables. Suidas in tcdfiriXos. See the commentator on Matthew, 
XIX, 24. 

XXIII. UntidXiovf the rudder; the parts of which were, 
ota£, e (pdelp,* wrepvytov,* avx*)v, h Ka/uaJ. 1 In their greatest 
ships there were two rudders. 1 

(*) .Elian. V. H. IX, 40. Graev. ad Hesiod. "Epy. v. 45. 

( e ) The helm, or handle [f which crossed the 4>&elp nearly at right angles, 
and] by which the rudder was worked. I si dor. cited by Graev. ad Hesiod. L c. 

(0 The pole, Scheffer. de Milit. Nov. II, 5, p. 145. The middle part 
according to Pollux, I, 9, segm. 89. The broad part, at the lower extremity of 
the pole. 

(?) This was the upper extremity of the pole. Pollux, I. c. Hesych. in 
irrtpvytv. 

( b ) Pollux, I.e. Scheffer from Vitruvius, X, 8, says that the handle was 
called avxnv. Heliodor. uses this word, JEthiop. V, p. 248. 

(') A pole, or spret, by which the rudder was turned round. Lucian. in Vo- 
tis, p. 494. 

(J) Luke, in Acts, XXVII, 40. JElian. IX, 40. Scheffer. p. 146, where 
he shews that some ships had three or four rudders. 

XXIV. Kvj3fpv»)ri?e, the pilot ; he had an elevated seat at 
the stern.* 

(*) Athen. V, 11, p. 209, A. JElian. V.H. IX, 40. Cic. de Senect. VI, 
Lucian. Dial. Mort. p. 278. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 98. 

XXV. "EfifaXa, the beaks. 1 

(i) Hence their ships had the epithet x a Xxe/i/3oXa<5«9, brazen-beaked, 
Eurip. Iphig. in AuU v. 1320. Aristophanes has tcvavififioXoi rpoj/ocit, tri- 
rttnes, with azure beaks, Equit. v. 551. 

XXVI. "AyKvpa, m and evvrj* the anchor. Phrases, aVa- 

o-iryy f 0, atp€tv ayKvpavf (SdXXeiv ayKvpav lepdv, k. t. X.* 
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( m ) Consult, on the inventor of the anchor, Plin. VI I, 56. Strabo, VII, 
p. 209. Pausan. Attic. IV, p. 12. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. A, 436. Eustath. ad A. /. p. 98, 1. 46. 

(°) To weigh anchor. Lucian. Dial. Mort. p. 281. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 104. 

(P) To take up the anchor. Plutarch. Apophthegm, p. 204. Luke, in Acts, 
XXVII, 13. 

(i) To cast the sheet-anchor; and proverbially, to try the last resource. 
Lucian. Fugitiv. p. 597. Lucian. in Jov. Trag. p. 156. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 
93. Heins. and Drakenb. ad Sil. VII, 23. 

XXVII. "Epfta 1 and do-QaXio-pa,* the ballast. 

( r ) Kuhn. ad Poll. I, 9, segm. 94. Eustath. ad Horn. 'IX. B, 154, p. 147, 
1.19. Aristoph. Av. 1429. Hence dvepfkdTivrov irXoToi/, a ship without 
ballast. Longinus, nrtpl vxj/ovs, c. 2. Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 618. 

(•) Scheffer. de Milit. Nav. II, 5, p. 152. 

XXVIII. BoXlc, the plummet, with which they sound- 
ed. 1 

(*) It wai a mass of lead fastened to a long cord, with which they sounded. 
Hence is derived the verb /3oXi£«v, which we read in Acts, XXVII, 28. 
Herodot. in Euterp. p. 102, C, calls it, KaTairsiptiTvpirj. Lucil. Satir. incert. 
n. XI, p. 198, catapirates. Harpocration explains ko0£to«, 6 KaOiefitvo? els 
to nekayov d/xi/o?, which Valesius considers to be a kind of sacrifice : but 
Reinesius, in a note on the margin of his copy of Harpocration, suggests 
<rrd/j.vo<i, a water-pot, instead of dftvo* : thus /3oXi? and fca'Oero? may be 
synonymous. Hesychius favours this conjecture; he says Kaflei-os is 
fx6\i(3Sov. Kuster. ad Suid. in KaOt-rov ex Photio. BoXk is used in a dif- 
ferent sense, Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 5. 

XXIX. Here also we may mention the kovtoI? dnofiddpaS 

and dvr\(ov. w 

( u ) They were sprets, or poles, the use of which was to extricate the vessel 
from a rock or sand-bank. They were also used for sounding. Scheff. de Milit. 
Nav. II, 6, p. 152. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 94. Horn. 'OS. A, 487. 
. ( T ) A passage-plank which connected the vessel to the shore, Schol. in Thu- 
cyd. IV, 12. Lucian calls it, dvafidQpa, Dial* Mort. p. 281. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Inri^dBpa, XII, 62, p. 113, B. 

(*) A sink, at the bottom of the hold, which contained the bilge-water : it was 
likewise termed dvrXia: in Latin, sentina, Aristoph. Equit. v. 433 ; in 
Pac. v. 17) it is used to signify the pump. Eustath. ad '03. M, 411, p. 498, 
1. 1, where Homer calls the bilge, dvrXos. [Scheff. de Milit. Nav. p. 47.] 

CHAP. IX. 

MARINES. 
I. IIAHPQMATA, 11 avrtpirai* and KW7n?Xarai, c were the 

rowers: of whom the highest tier were called Qpaylrai\ the 
middle, £vyerai; and the lowest, 6aXaprai. d UpoKonroi were 
the rowers nearest the prow; inUwiroi, those nearest the 
stem. c 

(») Diodor. Sic. XIII, 2, p. 134, D. Polyb. I, p. 30, B. 
( b ) Thucyd. I, 10, &c. See Stephens and Hudson. 
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( c ) Hesych. at this word. 'EptTai is more used. 

( d ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 161, and Suid. in Opavirn?. Schol. 
Aristoph. ad Ran. v. 1106, and Kuster. ad h. I. 

( c ) Pollux, I, 9, segm. 95, uses these two words. Our author follows the 
opinion of Scheffer, II, 3, p. 108. But some critics, instead of nrpoKweo*, 
read TTpoa-KoyTro^, both of which they would apply to any rower : in this sense 
TrpocTKcoiros is used by Lucian. in Catapl. p. 436. 

II. Navrcu, mariner $> were not employed in rowing; but 
each had his particular duties to perform/ Some had the 
care of the sails, dpfiEviaral ; * others went aloft, axoivo^arat ; h 
and the fitoovavTai were the attendants on the other seamen. 1 

( f ) For the various duties of sailors, consult Cicero, de Senect. VI. 
(*) Lex Rhodia, § 36, v. Scheffer. de Milit. Nov. II, 3, p. 108. 
( h ) Lucian. in Votis, p. 493. Scheff. /. c. 
(') Interpr. ad lin, 4, § 1, fE de Naut. Caub. Stab. 

CHAR X. 

NAVAL OFFICERS. 

I. Some commanded the sailors, and some the soldiers. 
The titles of the former were dpxKvPepviJTnc* «;/3cpyijn?c > b 

7rp«pcvc, c /ccXcvon}c, d rpiripavXtiQ,* rav<pvXaKeg/ Moirot,* ro/x a PX ot » h 
ioyapevQj 1 XoyiffrrfgJ 

(■) Diod. Sic. XX, 51, p. 786, D. He had the sole command of all who 
were employed in the management of the vessels. 
( b ) Arrian. de Expedit. Alex. VI, 2. 

( e ) Xenoph. (Econom. VIII, § 14. He was the under-pilot, 6 too icvptp- 
vt'rrov Suikopo?, ov irpusptv? tt/* i/cai? KaKslraL. In Opp. p. 665, 1. 34. 

( d ) The leader or commander of the rowers, qui requiemque modumque voce dot 
remis, animorum hortator, Ovid. Met. Ill, 618. Arrian. de Expedit. j£lex.\I t 
3. Suidas in ftcXevonjs. Scheffer. Ill, 1, p. 179 ; and IV, 7, p. 304. Gro- 
nov. Observ. IV, 26. Heins. and Drakenb. ad Sil. VI, 360. 

( e ) He who played the flute on board the trireme. Kuhn. ad Poll. I, 9, segm. 
96. Demosth. de Coron. 

( f ) The inspectors and guards of the ships. Eustath. ad 'IX. B, p. 154, 1. 6. 
Scheffer. IV, 7, p. 808. 

(*) The same as vav<pv\aKE?. Eustath. I. c. 

( h ) Those who took care of the sides of the ship. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 95. 
Claudian. Cons. Manlii Theod. v. 47* 

(*) Those who had the care of the fire. Pollux, 1, 9, segm. 95. Scheffer thinks 
they were priests. Other antiquarians make them cooks. Scheffer. p. 811. 

(J) The clerk. Eustath. ad Horn. 'OS. 0, 163, p. 299, 1. 29. Homer, /. c. 
calls him, <f>6prov fivvpwv, and in another place, ypaunaTtvs. The p.vnpovi* 
were ypappaTiU. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 623. Scheffer. p. 310. 

II, They who commanded the soldiers were aroXapxoe,* 

vavapxpz, 1 eVi<rroX£i)c f m Tpiqpapxpg 9 n k. t. X» 
( k ) The admiral. Hesychius has aroXdpxn*. 
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(1) The captain : [f sometimes the admiral] Xenoph. Hist Gr. II, p. 354, 
1. 13; and V, p. 426, 1. 17. 

(■») The vice-admiral. Xenoph. I c. 

(») The captain of a trireme. Hesychius in rpwpapxov. Th e Athenians 
likewise gave this title to those who fitted out ships of war at their own ex- 
pense. Ulpian. ad Orat. in Leptinem, p. 128, B. Schol. Aristoph. ad Equ. 
v. 908. Pollux, I, 9, segm. 119. 



PART IV. 

PRIVATE LIFE. 



CHAP. I. 

MARRIAGE. 

I. Marriage was considered honourable in several states 
of Greece,* and encouraged by their laws. b He who was 
averse to marriage, brought discredit upon himself, 6 and in 
some communities was punished. d 

(*) rdfio9 rifMiov, Paul. Epist. ad Heb. XIII, 4. It is very easy to prove 
that the Greeks honoured marriage. They acknowledged the necessity of 
it, and its sacredness. Plutarch, in Amator. p. 750. Aristot (Econom. Ill, 
and VII. They had established punishments for bachelors, (/uoroya/uot,) as 
we shall soon see. And that they had deities that presided over marriage, 
is well known. Plutarch, in AItIols, qu. 2. Suidas in Ttktla. Thucyd. II, 
15, and Schol. 

( b ) The law, for instance, prohibited the Athenians from marrying women 
of another state ; and also those within certain degrees of consanguinity. 
There were other regulations relating to marriage, of which we shall pre- 
sently treat Hence the expression, a lawful wife, yvvri ij vofito ytifia/Uvti 
dvBpl. jElian. V. H. X, 2. 

(') Siracid. XXXVI, 28. v 

( d ) See, on the punishments enacted by the Athenians tor bachelors, 
Dinarchus, contra Demosth. p. 41 : by the Lacedaemonians, Plutarch, in Lac* 
Apophth. p. 227, E; [especially in Lycurgo, c 15.] Athen. XIII, l,p. 555, 
D. Pollux, III, 4, segm. 48. 

II. But in the times of barbarism, before the institution 
of laws, the intercourse between the sexes was promiscuous. 6 

( e ) Athen. XIII, 1, p. 555, D. Lucret. V, 960. Horat. Sat. I, S, v. 109. 

III. Cecrops first instituted marriage/ 

( r ) Athen. XIII, 1. Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 773. Some authors 
assert that for this reason, the epithet dufrvq* was given to Cecrops. 

IV. In process of time, laws were made which forbade 
the Athenians to intermarry with strangers.* 11 

(?) Demosth. in Near. p. 519, C. 
( h ) Demosth. I. c. and 524, C. 
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V. The age for marriage was prescribed to both sexes. 1 

(i) For the Lacedaemonians, see Xenoph. de Lacedam. Rep. p. 534, 1. 44; 
and for the Athenians, Censorin. de Die Nat. c. XIV. Aristot. Polit. VII, 
16. Hesiod. "Epy. v. 695. [Petit, de Legg. Attic, p. 533.] 

VI. Polygamy was prohibited,* except when the state 
required it. k 

(J) By a law of Cecrops, Athen. XIII, 1, p. 555, D. Herodot. V, p. 334, 
says, that Anaxandrides had two wives, in which he directly violated the 
custom of the Spartans. 

(k) Aid cnrdviv dvOpchrtav, when the citizens were few. Athen. XIII, 1, p. 
556, A ; or dta to Xtvravbpiiv, when the state was exhausted of men. Diog. 
Laert. II, 26 ; and Suidas in \znrav8peiv. Some authors tell us that even 
Socrates took two wives for the sake of recruiting the state. Euripides is 
another example. Gell. XV, 20. 

VII. 'OpofuJTpioi, brothers and sisters by the same mother, 
could not marry ; whereas, opoirdrpioi, those by the same 

father ', could. 1 

(*) Corn. Nepos, in Praf. and Cimon. c. 1. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 
1375. [Thus Archeptolis, the son of Themistocles, married his sister, who 
was not born of the same mother. Plutarch. Themis t. c. 32. But among die 
Lacedaemonians, if we may credit Philo, de Legg. specialibus, p. 779, it was 
lawful to marry a sister, who was born of the same mother, but not of the 
same father.] 

VIII. The consent of the parents was necessary. 1 * 

(») Horn. 'IX. T, 291 ; *Od. Z, 286. Musaus, v. 179. Ovid. Met. IV, 60. 
See, on marriages contracted without the consent of parents, Pric. ad Apul. 
Miles. VI, p. 304. Grotius, ad Matth. XXII, 30. [Petit, de Legg. Attic, p. 
534, sq.] 

IX. To give a daughter in marriage, is eyyv£v, n luy 
yv£v,° leartyyv^vf lilovatfi dpfx6£etv: T in Latin, dare y despon- 
dere.* 

( n ) Demosth. in Near. p. 528. .ffilian. V. H. VI, 4. 

(o) Pollux, 111,4, segm. 34. 

(p) Euripid. Orest. v. 1675. 

(4) Horn. 'IX. T, 291. Demosth. in Near. p. 528, A. 

( r ) Eurip. Electr. 24. 2 Cor. XI, 2. 

(*) Terent Andr. I, 1, 74. Plaut. Aulul. II, 2, 28. 

X. The bridegroom gave to the bride, as a pledge 
of his honour and love, a present, termed appaf dfrpafltav? 
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tZvov* 

(t) Arrha and arrhabo are of Hebrew origin, but used both by Greeks and 
Latins. Gell. XVII, 2, Genes. XXXVIII, 17. Prov. XVII, 19. 1 Sam. 
XVII, 18. 

( u ) Menand. Fragm. ex incert. com. n. 253, p. 274. Issus, Orat. VII, de 
Cir. HerediU p. 513. Plaut Mil. Glories. IV, 1, 11. 2 Cor. V, 5. Ephes. 
1,14. 
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(*) Horn. 'IX. II, 190 ; '0& Z, 159. The word [ivij<rrpov was likewise 
used in this sense, Hesych. Periz. ad JElian, IV, I. 

XI. The bride on her part, gave a dowery, termed wpoil^ 
and feppri,* which was returned to her in case of a divorce.* 

(") Isaeus, Orat. II, de Hered. Pyrrh. p. 374. 
(*) Hesych. in <ptpvij and Sdva, 
(1) Demosth. in Near. p. 524, C. 

XII. Although Solon prohibited doweries, yet the woman 
was to bring three suits of clothes, and some furniture of 
little value. 2 He also enjoined the nearest relations of or- 
phans to give them fortunes, if they did not marry them.* 

(*) Plutarch, in Solon, p. 89, D. Meurs. Them. Attic. I, 14, p. 38. 
(*) Diod. Sic. XII, 18, p. 83, D. Meurs. Them. Att. I, 13, p. 35. 

CHAP. II. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

I. The bridegroom conducted the bride to his house 
with great pomp. This was termed ayeiv* or ayeadai yv- 

vaiKap v.Q oliclav* 

(*) "Aynv is seldom used in this sense. Kuster. de Verbis Mediis. Ho- 
mer uses dvdytiv, to which he adds 86fiov8e t '08. T, 272. 

( b ) Horn. '08. Z, 159, oLcorf dytadai. But we find in .Elian, without 
the addition of oXkovBi, dytcdai ya/ieTtjV, V. H. XIII, 13; and ayetrdcu 
yuvcuica, XI II, 10. 

( c ) Hesiod. "Epy. v. 695. 

II. They were generally conveyed in a car : d the friend 
who rode with the bride and bridegroom was called napd- 

pvfi<f>0Q, e and ICapo-ftpC,.* 

( d ) Hesiod. Scut. Here. v. 273. Suidas in £suyos t\fiioviKov. 

(e) c O mvanrdynv t« i/u/xtfu'w <rt/y vvfi<p n v $ Eustath. ad 'IX. Z, p. 516, I. 48. 

( f ) Pollux, III, 3, segm. 40. Suidas, I. c. 

III. Players on the flute and lyre, and others carrying 
torches, walked before them.* 

(*) Hom - ' IX - s » 491 - Hesiod ' ScuU v - 275 - Terent Adelph. V, 7, 9. Mus. 
v. 275. 

IV. The song which they sung in this procession, was 

called dpfidretov fie\oc* h 

(*) Suid. Hesych. Eustath. ad 'IX. X, p. 1380, 1. 5, use these words in a 
different sense. Our author and Potter appear to be supported by EtymoL 
apud Vales, ad Harpocrat. p. 222. * * 

V. When they arrived at the bridegroom's house, the 
vfuyaloy, hymeneal, was sung, and accompanied with dancing.' 
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(*) Horn. 'IX. 2. 493, and Eustath. p. 1213, line 52; 'Ot. A, 18; and 
¥, 145. Hesiod. Scut. 274. Pollux, III, 3, segm. 37. 

VI. There was also a marriage feast, called ydfiocj 

(J) Horn. '0,5. A, 3 ; 'IX. T, 299. Pollux, III, 3, segm. 44. Ad Matth. 
XXII, 2. 

VII. But this feast was preceded by sacrifices, called 

wporA.«a, k and irpoyd/zcta. 1 

(*) Eurip. Iphig. in Axil, v. 718. Hesych, in nrpori\ua. Vales, ad 
Harpocrat. p. 164. 

(1) Pollux, III, 3, segm. 38. 

VIII. It was customary for the guests to bathe and 
change their clothes. m 

( m ) Horn. '0$. % 131 ; Z, 27. Aristoph. Av. 1692, ya/u*cii y(kavis. Ad 
Matth. XXII, 11, evdvfia ydfiov. 

IX. The bride and bridegroom were richly adorned in 
garments of various colours. 11 

( n ) Aristoph. Plut. v. 530, and Schol. ad h. /. Kuster. ad h. I. 

X. They were also crowned with wreaths of various 
herbs and flowers. 

(°) This wreath is called <rr£<f>ov ya/xtjXtov, Bion. Idyll. I, in Epitaph. 
Adon. v. 88. The bridegroom's wreath is mentioned in Schol. Aristoph. 
ad Av. v. 160. The bride's, in Eurip. Iphig. in Aul. 905. Pasch. de Cor on. 
II, 16, 17. 

XI. The bridegroom's house was ornamented for the 
occasion.? 

(P) Hierocles, Fragm. vspl ydfiov, p. 308. Stob. serm. 186, de laude 
nupt. p. 636, 1. 33. Senec. Thebaid. v. 507. 

XII. A pestle was tied to the door,* and a maid carried 
a sieve; x the bride herself bearing an earthen vessel full of 
barley, called fpvytrpov.* 

(i) "Ytrepov Igtdovv ntpd tov OaXdfiov, Pollux, III, 3, segm. 87. 

( T ) Koo-kivov ij irotv i<f>epe t Pollux, /. c. 

(*) Pollux, I, 12, segm. 246. Kuhn. ad Pans. Attic. I, p. 5. 

XIII. At Athens, during the nuptial, feast, a boy en- 
tered, carrying acorns, and a basket of bread, who sung 
e<pvyov jccucoV, etipov a/xciyov, I have left the bad and found a 
betters 

(') Hesych. and Suid. in t<pvyov kokqv.* 

XIV. After the feast the new-married couple were 
conducted to the nuptial-chamber, called iQpa? Kovplliov 
SwfiaS ZvfiuTiov? 0aAa/iO£, z iraora'c ; y in which was the mar- 
riage-bed, \k\oc, Kovplliovf yv/i^loW,* and yafuicoy* 
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(-) Theoerit, Idyll. XXVII, M. 

(') Horn. 'Oi. T, 580. Vnft+utfr i-H™, Suidas and BJrpwnMil 

(■) Pollux, III, 3, segm. 43. 

(■) Theocrit. Idyll XXVII, 38. Pollux, III, 3, segm. 37. 

(f) Heaych. in x»»™. Eustath. ad 'IX. T, p. 297, L43. Museum.' 
uses the word, -waarot. . 

(■) Aristoph. Pae. v. 844. 1 

(») NiyttWa nJnj, Pjnd. Jfcm. Od. V, antistr. ft v. 10. ZXirr, wfiHl 
Lutian. m Herodnt. p. 574. 1 

C) Pollux, III, 3, segm. 43, «X£n yoftwi Meurs. licit, ^fljfc. VM 
p. 72. ^ 

XV. After they had entered the chamber, they wa«\ 
obliged, by an injunction of Solon, to eat a quince betweei 
them.' I 

(') Plutarch, in Solon, p. 89, C ; Conjvg. Praeept. p. 138, D. \ 

XVI. They might be separated even in the nuptial 
chamber: for instance, if a raven croaked on the top of the 
house. 11 1 

(") I know not any sutb.br by whom this assertion is confirmed. It raaj} 
however, be thus accounted for \ either, because the raven was odious to 
Minerva, the protectress of the city, as we are informpd in fabulous History, 
Antigon. Hitl. Mirabil. XII. Ovid. Met. II, 551. Ik-gin. Fab. 166. Or, 
because it was a bird of unlucky omen, Plin. X, \1 Or, because it delights 
in clamour and strife, and is an enemy to other birds, Serv. ad Ectog. IX, 
15. Broukhus. ad Tilmll. II, 2, 21. Or, lastly, because the croaking 
of a solitary raven is a presage of widowhood, HoravoU. Hieroglyph. VIII, 
and ad h. I. Hadrian. Jun. Jaimadv. I, 1. Uauimiu. ad Etutath. die 
Amorib. Ismenite et Ismenes, p. 29. Cleric, ad Heiiod. 'Epy. v. 746. 
/Elian. H. A. Ill, 9. 

XVII. The bride, before she went to bed, eiihei 
bathed, or, at least, washed her feet in warm water." 

(') Aristopb. Pae. v. 843. Lambert Bos, ad Eph. V, 28. 

XVIII. The bridegroom then untied, and took off" he 
girdle/ 

(') To do this is XJffni J*iT|», or ptrpait rapBiwtw ; in Latin, solver 
xomam, revincire iob™. Homer. *. in feuer. 155. Theocrit. Idyll. XXVII 
54. Ovid. Heroid. II, llj. Spauhem. adCallim h. in Jov. v. 21. Especially 
J. Schrader. ad Museum, v. 272, p. 841. 

CHAP. III. 



I. To leave each other, was considered a great dis 
honour to both parties." 

(■) For the wife to leave her husband, Eurip. Med. v. 236. For the hiis 
band lo put away his wife, Allien. XIII, I,p.655; who relates that, a: 
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Lacedaemon, Lysander was condemned to pay a heavy fine, for having 
_ divorced his wife that he might marry a finer lady. 

II. If the husband dismissed the wife, he was said, 

dTconifiireiv ; b (hence cwroiro/«n}, c ) and iic/iaXkeivfi 
( b ) Demosth. in Near. p. 524, C. 
(«) Pollux, III, 3, segm. 46. 

( d ) Demosth. in Near. I. c. Galat IV, 30. We have also imrifiirtw nfi/ 
yvvaina, Isaeus, de Hered. Pyrrh. p. 388. 'Acptivai yvvaiKa, Plutarch, in 
€Hc p. 875, A. 1 Cor. VII, ll. 'AnroXCaat yvvauca, Matth. XIX, 7, 8. 

III. The husband was, in this case, obliged to restore 
the wife her fortune. e 

( e ) Demosth. wi Near, p. 524, C. 

IV. If the wife quitted the husband, the separation was 
expressed by the words, aWAeii//ic, f diroluiiruv.z 

(0 Plutarch, in Alcibiad. p. 195, C. Pollux, III, 3, segm. 47. 
(?) Isaeus, de Hered. Pyrrh. p. 386. 

V. There were causes for which the law permitted the 
wife to leave her husband ; but she was first to apprize the 

tmf> archon of her intention, and present him a petition contain- 
?** ing an enumeration of her grievances. 11 

> (j ( b ) Plutarch, in Alcibiad. p. 195, C. Andocid. Orat IV, contra Alcib. 

^ p. 297. Plutarch, /. c. styles this petition, ypdjipara diroXtl\j/tcov. We find 

the legal causes of a divorce in Pollux, III, 3, segm. 47, and in Plut in 

Alcib. Uc. 

CHAP. IV. 

ADULTERY. 

I. MOIXEIA,* adultery, was a crime common amongst 
the Greeks, although not committed with impunity : it was 
forbidden both by fines and punishments. b 

(») Pausan. Baeot. XXXVI, p. 784. 

( b ) This is evinced by the examples of Thyestes, <£gisthus, Paris, Phoe- 
nix, &c. Senec. Thyest. 680. Horn. 'OS. A, 32; 'IX. T,39; and I, 451. 
But adultery was unknown at Sparta, Plut. Lac. Apopkth. p. 2 — 8 ; and in 
Lycurg. p. 49, C. [The same author also says, that this chastity and inno- 
cence of the women belonged to more ancient times, when as yet corruption 
had not tainted the commonwealth. Nor is it surprising that adul- 
tery was less frequent there, when the laws permitted the subject to 
borrow another's wife, for the sake of procuring children. Xenoph. de 
Rep. Lac. c. 1.] 

II. The punishments inflicted on adulterers, varied in 
the different states of Greece. 

( c ) On the punishment of adultery among the Cretans, consult iElian. 
V. H. XII, 12. Among the Locrians, iElian. XIII, 24. Among the Thes- 
pians, .Mian. XI, 6. 
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III. Solon permitted the adulterer, if caught in the 
very act, to be put to death. d 

( d ) Lysias, vnrip rov 'EpaTwrdivovv tjrivov, p. 7. Taylor, in I*roleg. ad 
hone Orat. Plutarch, in Solon, p. 90, F. Meurs. Them. Attic. I, 4s t p. 9. 
[The husband alone had power to kill the adulterer with impunity, when he 
had not used violence ; but by his artful or winning address, had allured 
his wife from the paths of virtue. Xenoph. Cyrop. Ill, 1, 39; V, 5, 30; 
and Hier. Ill, 3.] 

IV. If a man lived with his wife after she had been 
taken in adultery, he was considered aTipa£ 9 infamous J* 

( e ) Demosth. in Near. p. 529, C. Meursius proves that it was lawful for 
a husband to treat his wife, if she had been guilty of adultery, in the sever- 
est manner ; to deprive her of her fortune, to seU her, &c. Them, Attic. 
I, 5, p. 12. 

V. At Athens, a rich adulterer might commute the 
ordinary punishment of his crime with a sum of money/ 
termed ^ov^aypiafi 

( f ) In Lysias, /. c. p. 6, there is an example of an adulterer taken in the 
act, who entreats that he may not die, but be permitted to atone for his guilt 
by a fine : which, however, the husband refuses. Schol. Aristoph. in Plut. 
v. 168. 

(s) Horn. 'Od. O, 332, and Eustath. ad h. I p. 313, 1.2. T/Lotx&ypia y n-d 
virip dyptvaiu}?, o ecrrt crvWijxp-ecos fioiy&v t iKiriv6fxtva } a mulct paid by those 
taken in adultery. 

VI. The poor underwent a severe punishment, called 

pa</>avid(i)<ri£t h and irapaTiXfWQ. 1 

( h ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 168. Aristoph. Nub. 1079. Suid. is 
pa(pavh. 

(') Schol. Aristoph. /. c. Vossius, ad Catull. p. 41. This punishment was 
also called KaTairiirTwo-is. 

CHAP. V. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

I. For the birth of a son, the doors of the house were 
crowned with olive ; for that of a daughter, with wool. a 

( a ) Hesych. in orri<f>avov £K<psptiv } and Meurs. Lectt. Attic. I, 10. Pas- 
chal, de Coron. V, 10, p. 334. 

II. The new-born child was washed in warm water. b 
The vessel appropriated to this purpose, was called 

\ovrp6v. c 

( b ) Callim. h. in Jov. 17. Meurs. adLycoph. v. 322. 

( c ) In Latin, labrum, Isidor. Hispal. Orig. XX, 6. Although \oxrrp6v has 
a more extensive signification, yet it is used in this sense by Euripides, 
Ion. 1493. 

III. It was also anointed with oil kept in an earthen 
jar, called \vt\oq;* hence xvrX<5<rcu. e 
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( d ) Bartholin, de Puerp. Vet. p. 65. 

( e ) For dirokovaaaQai, Spanh. ad Callim. h. in Jov. 17. For jura iXaiou 
Xoi/crao-0a/, Hesych. and Suid. in xutXoco. Schol. min. ad Horn. 'OS. Z, 80. 
JEustath. ad h. I. p. 248, 1 24. 

IV. The Spartans used wine instead of water, in the 
ablution/ 

(9 Plutarch, in Lycurg. p. 49, £. 

V. It was then dressed in swaddling-bands, called 

trrrdpyava.* 

(ff) Horn. h. in Merc. v. 268. Plutarch, in Lycurg. p. 49, £. Herodian. 
I, 5. Callim. h. in Jov. v. 33, and adh.U 

VI. After which, the child was laid in a winnowing 
fan, k or upon a shield, 1 if its father was a warrior. The 
latter custom prevailed at Sparta.* 

( h ) Callim. h. in Jov. v. 48. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 67. 
(0 Theocr. Idyll. XXIV, v. 4. 
(J) Nonnus, in Dionys. XLI, 168. 

VII. The children whom their parents did not choose 
to bring up, were exposed : to do this was termed iicTiOivai.* 

( k ) Euripid. Phceniss. v. 25. Aristoph. in Nub. v. 531, where iKTiOivai 
signifies <£» pinrruv ; in opposition to which, the same poet uses dvalpuv, 
to bring up, or educate. The vessel in which children were exposed, was 
called ovrpaicov, and x^ T P a J Aristoph. Ran. v. 1221. [Among the Spartans, 
the elders of the same tribe decided whether the infant should be educated, 
or thrown into a morass, near the mountain Taygetus. Plutarch. Lye. c. 16.] 

VIII. In the basket, in which the child was exposed, they 
sometimes put necklaces, rings, jewels, &c. l These were 

called irepidepata, m and yvwp/o*/iara. n 

(0 Terent Eunuch. IV, 6, 15. Eurip. Ion. 19, 32, 1337. 

( JD ) Aristot Poetic, c. XVI. Eurip. Ion. v. 1431, calls them, Sipcua. 

( n ) Pausan. Attic, c. XXVII, p. 66. Heliodor. JEthiop. IV, p. 178. • 

IX. Among the Thebans, the exposition of children 
was prohibited by law. 

(°) -Elian. V.H. 11,7. 

X. At Lacedaemon, deformed children were thrown 
into a place called dwodirai.^ 

(p) Plutarch, in Lycurg. p. 49, D. Aristot Polit. VII, 16. 

XI. The Athenians entered the names of their children 
whom they intended to bring up, in a public register, as 
soon as born. 4 

(<*) Isaeus, Orat. VI, de ApoUod. hered. p. 486. Suidas, and Harpocration, 
in kolvov ypafifiaTtiov. It is uncertain whether the children were registered 
immediately after their birth, or at the age of one, two, three, or four years, 
according to Potter, Archaol. I, 9, p. 45. But the Scholiast of Lucian 

N3 
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asserts that they were registered immediately after their birth, afj.cc t» 
ytwndtjvai, T. II, p. 11. For the Roman custom of registering-, consul: 
Brisson. in Select. Antiq. ex Jure Civ. I, 5. 

XII. When the infant was five days old, they ran with 
it in their arms round the fire/ and their relations sent 
presents to its mother, called yevid\u>t Matte:* these were 

iroXvirotieg, and errjiriat. 1 

( r ) Hesych. in 6pofiid<piou if/xa/o. Meurs. Grac. Fer. 1, 20. The fifth day 
was called 8po/j.id<f>iov vpap, and dfi<f>idp6/jua. 

(•) Hesych. in dfi<fndp6fiia f and Suidas. iEschyL in Eumen. v. 7, and 
Stanl. ad h. I. 

( e ) Harpocration and Suidas, in dfiQiSpofiia. Athenaeus, II, 24-, p. 65; 
IX, 2, p. 370. 

XIII. The child was named on the tenth day after its 
birth. u A sacrifice was offered on the occasion/ which was 
followed by a feast/* To celebrate this day, was Sexdrriv 

Oveiv,* aTToBveiv,? icrridtrai* 

( u ) Eurip. in Fragm. JEgei, v. 14. Barnes, ad Eurip. Electr. v. 126. On 
the seventh, according to others. Harpocrat in ipdofievo/iivov. 

( T ) Euripid. Electr. v. 1126. 
( w ) Aristoph. Av. v. 494, and Schol. 
( x ) Aristoph. Av. v. 923. 

(y) Another expression was, iroir\<rai deicdrriv. Demosth. adv. Bceot. p. 
638, C. 

( z ) Suidas in dcjcanfy e<rria<rai. 

XIV. The fortieth day was a day of solemnity for the 
mother. 8 

( a ) It was called n-tevapaKovrw. Censorin. de Die Nat. XI, p. 50. 
Barthol. de Puerp. Vet. p. 139. 

XV. The Greeks were so careful over their children, 
that they brought them up in their own houses, b and the 
mothers themselves nursed them: c even women of the high- 
est distinction, did not decline this maternal duty. d 

(b) Horn. 'IX. n, 191 ; 'OS. 3?, 201. Plaut Bacckid. Ill, 8, 18. 

( c ) Euripid. Ion. v. 1360. 

( d ) Hecuba, in Homer. 'IX. X, 83. Penelope, '05. A, 447. Feith. Antiq. 
Horn. II, 18. 

XVI. We read, however, that in some cases, nurses 
were employed. e 

( e ) Euryclea is, in Homer, the nurse of Ulysses, '05. T, 482. Nausicaa 
is likewise mentioned, '05. H, 12. Gale, p. 750. Gell. Noctt. Attic. XII, 1. 

XVII. Mala/ tItOti* Tt0ifviy, h and nGiji/ijreipa,* signify a 
nurse, who is also called rpo^Qj But there is some differ- 
ence between rirBri and rpo^o'c. k To suckle , is drjKdfav. 1 

(J) Horn. '05. T, 482. 
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(ff) Aristoph. Equit. v. 713, and Schol. 
( h ) Horn. IX. Z, 389. Eustath. p. 513, 1. 10. 

(') Suidas in rtOrji/af, ex epigramm. But Kuster's reading is different. 
(J) Plutarch, de Puer. Educ. c. V, has ot titOcci #cal al Tpotyoi. 
(*) Tirdri, a wet-nurse. Tpo<f>6i, a nurse-maid. Eustath. ad 'IX. Z, p. 513, 
1. 14. 

(*) Lysias, Orat. I, pro Cade Eratosth. p. 3. JElian. V. H. XIII, 1. 

XVIII. When the nurse carried the child abroad, she 
had a spunge soaked in honey, which she put into its mouth 
when it cried. m 

( m ) Hesych. in icnpito (3v<ra<ra. Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Jov. v. 49. 

XIX. To quiet a child, they sung XaXa : to do this was 
fiavKaXyv ; the songs themselves were termed /3ai/jca\i?Vetc, n 
and vvwia. 

(*) Scalig. Lectt. Auson. II, 11, p. 117. Hesych. in Jiavicakav. Athen. 
XIV, 3, p. 618, F, al twv Tidnvovatav todal KaTafiavtcaXtjcrtis 6vop.dX ) ovrai. 

(°) Hesych. in vvvviov. Casaubon. ad Theophr. Char act. Eth. c. VIII, trtpl 
\a\ia9 t p. 231. 

XX. If this method failed, the nurse or mother had 
recourse to a figure called, in Latin, manducus? or terricu- 
lamentumpm Greek, fwpfioXvKttov, 1 to frighten them (popfiva- 

tretrdai*') 

(P) Plaut. Rud. II, 6, 51. Festus in manducus. 

(i) Terriculamenta, and terricula y are figures with which they frightened 
children. 

( r ) Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 424. There is, likewise, in the same sense, 
the word fiopfioXviaj, Strabo, I, p. 13, 1. 32, and ad h. L Casaub. p. 12 ; and, 
by abbreviation, poppco, Aristoph. A char n. v. 582. Lucian. in Philopseud. 
p. 328. We have an entertaining account of the manner in which the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, frightened their children, in Hageri pro- 
grammate de Manducis. 

(•) Hesych. in fiopfivvo-to-Bai, Aristoph. Jv. v. 1245. 

XXI. To prevent the vices inseparable from idleness, 
great care was taken to accustom children of both sexes to 
habits of industry. Their tender years were employed in 
learning the elements of the arts and sciences. 1 

(') This we see by the law of Solon, Plutarch, in Solon, p. 90, C, D ; and 
and by the Attic laws, Lib. I, Tit. 4. That there were public schools for child- 
ren of either sex is shewn by Perizon. ad JElian. V.H. Ill, 21. See, on 
the necessity of education, Socrates in Xenophon. Memorab. IV, 1, 2 : and . 
against an effeminate education, Thean. in Fragm. Pythag. in Opusc. Mythol. 
Th. Gale, p. 740. 

XXII. The girls were closely confined to the house. u 
Little was allowed them to eat, v and their waists were straight- 
ened, to make them more elegant.* They were chiefly 
engaged in dressing wool ; x an employment, which of old 
was not despised by ladies of the first quality.* 
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( a ) Cornel. Nepos, in Prof. Homer lodges the women in the highest 
story (vTreptSov) of the house, '0£. O, 516 ; and 'IX. B, 514. Hence 
QdXctfiot irapdtutKtau iroXi/fcXcKn-fu, Phocyl. v. 198. Euripides, Ipkig. in Aid. 
v. 738 ; Phceniss. 88. 

( T ) Terent. in Eunuch. II, 3, 23. Xenoph. de Rep. Lacedam. p. 537, 1.20. 

( w ) Terent in Eun. v. 22. 

(*) Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 23, 1. 43. Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. p. 534?, 1. 27. 

(y) Penelope, for instance, Horn. 'Od. P, 97. Ovid. Heroid. I, v. 77 . Also 
the wife of Leontius, one of the Thehan generals, Xenoph. Hellen. V, p. 443, 
1.27. 

XXIII. We read likewise that young ladies of high 
birth, were taught music and letters.* 

(*) The Spartan girls studied music, Plutarch, in Lycurg. p. 47, F ; and 
48, A. Corinna, the Theban, excelled in poetry, Pausanias, Bceot. c. XXII, 
p. 753. JEYmn. V. H. XIII, 25, and Perizon. Aspasia instructed Socrates 
in eloquence, Athen. V, 19, p. 219, C. 

XXIV. If the fathers of the boys were rich, or persons 
of distinction, they had private masters for them, ircuBay&yol,* 
or irailoTpifiai, who instructed them in the fine arts. 5 

( a ) Thus Phoenix was tutor to Achilles, Plutarch, de Puer.Educat. c. VII. 
Horn. 'IX. I, 442. The centaur Chiron also instructed the same hero in 
the polite arts, Claudian, in III, Cons. Honor, v. 60. Horn. 'IX. A, 831. 
Atlas is said to have been preceptor to Hercules, Anson. Idyll, IV, v. 21. 
Theocrit. Idyll. XXIV, v. 103. Feith. Antiq. Homer. II, 18, §3, p. 251. 

For the difference between SiddaKcikos and irat^aywyos, see Wower. Po- 
lymath. IV, § 19. [The iraidaytayol were servants who led children to 
school, fetched them back again, and took care of their persons. At Sparta 
it was otherwise ; for there a master, called iraidovofio?, presided over the 
boys. Xenoph. Rep. Lac. II, 2.] 

( b ) Aristoph. Nub. 969. The business of the iraidorptpai was only to 
exercise the bodies of their scholars, JEschin. Timarch. p. 172. A. Casaub. 
Theophr. Char act. Eth. VIII, vtpl \a\tas. Perizon. ad JElian. V. H. II, 6, 
and p. 982. Zeibich. Athleta nrapdSogov, p. 165. 

XXV. The education of the Greeks, (the Lacedaemo- 
nians excepted, ) consisted of three principal branches : viz. 
letters, the gymnastic exercises, and music : d to which some 
authors add painting. c 

( c ) Aristot. Polit. VIII, 4. jElian. V.H. XII, 50, and Perizon. [Xe- 
noph. Rep. Lac. II, 1.] 

( d ) Terent. in Eunuch. Ill, 2, 23. 

(*) Aristot. Polit. VIII, 3. Plutarch, de Music, p. 1140, B. Perizon. ad 
JElian. V. H. 7, 15. 

XXVI. As we have already treated of the gymnastic 
exercises, it only remains that we give a concise account of 
the other three branches. 
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CHAP. VI. 

LETTERS. 

I. By ypdppciTa, letters, we are to understand ypafifmrucfj ; 
which, in its early state, consisted in the art of reading and 
writing with propriety : a but was afterwards so extended, 
as to be used in the sense of 0iXo\oy/a, comprising history, 
poetry, &c. b 

(*) Arist. Polit. VIII, 3; Topic. VI, 3, he defines ypafifiariicrj, ij 
£iri<mrnfirj tow ypdtyat ical dvayvtavai. Sext. Empir. adv. Gramtn. I, 2. 
[Plutarch, de Music, initio, thus defines ypafiftarucij, tbkvij eVtrtiocta ypaji- 
/xats tos <f>uji/ds Sripiovpyeiv, ical rrafxuvtiv ry di/a/uw/o'Et.] 

( b ) Grammar is taken in this extent by Cicero, de Orat. I, 42. Seneca, 
Ep. LXXXVIII. Quintil. I, 14. Sext Empir. adv, Grammat. I, 1. See 
Maussac. dissert. Crit. at the end of Harpocrat p. 329. Burmann. ad Fates. 
de Crit. I, 1, p. 144. 

II. Young men of fortune also studied philosophy. 
For this purpose, gymnasia and public schools were estab- 
lished;* of which the principal were the Academy/ the 
Lyceum/ and the Kwoerapyeg. 8 There were likewise schools 
at other places. 11 

( c ) Terent. Andr. I, 1, v. 30. Leg. Att. Lib. I, Tit 4. 

( d ) The gymnasia were properly intended for bodily exercises. See, on 
the public schools (tiiSacricaAtia) of the ancients, Perizon. ad JElian. V. H. 
Ill, 21. 

( e ) -iElian. V.H. IV, 9, Menag. ad Laert. Ill, 7, p. 141. 

(0 -dElian. V. H. IX, 10, and 29. Menag. ad Laert. V, 2, p. 186. Cicero 
mentions the Academy, and the Lyceum, de Divin. I, 13 ; Acad. Qu. I, 17. 

(*) This was the school of Antisthenes, according to Hesych. Miles, and 
Diog. Laert. VI, 13; and of Aristo the Chian, Dioer. Laert. VII, 161. 
Paus. Attic. c.XIX, p. 44. ^ 

( h ) For instance, that at Corinth called Kpdvstov, Lucian. Dial. Mart. 
p. 262. Laert. VI, 77. There was a gymnasium in the isle of Rhodes, Cic. 
Tusc. Qu. IT, 61. Suet Tiber. XI. 

CHAP. VII. 

MUSIC. 

I. MOYSIKH, music , is derived, according to some authors, 
from the nine muses; a and according, to others, from the 
Hebrew word,, mosar, which signifies art, science.* 

(■) Isidor. Hispal. Orig. II, c. XIV. 

( b ) Vossius, de Idolol I, 13. We have other etymologies in Phurnut 
de Nat. Dear. c. XIV. Cleric, ad Hesiod. Tkeog. v. 52, derives it from 
W)B motsa, inventress. 

II. The Greeks attribute the invention of music to 
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Pythagoras : c but this is incorrect;* for it is certain* frtE 
the history of Moses, that Jubal introduced the flute an- 
harp. e 

(c) Isiodor. Hispal. Orig. II, 15, attributes this opinion to the Greek 
Jambtich. de vita Pythag. c XXVI, and Nicomach. Arithm. p. 171, shot 
how Pythagoras invented it Macrob. in Somn. Scip. II, 1. Moisten. & 
Porphyr. p. 7. 

( d ) It is not probable that the Greeks thought Pythagoras the author ti 
music. They knew that men who lived before Pythagoras, if they did not 
invent the art, applied themselves to it. Amphion, for instance, Linos, 
and others mentioned by Plutarch, de Music, p. 1181, F; and p. 1132, A, 
B. The Greeks must have only meant that Pythagoras improved music; 
and, perhaps, reduced it to a system. Vossius, de scientt. Matkem. c. XI 
§ 2. On the state of music at the time of the Trojan war, Feith. Antiq. 
Homer, IV, 4. 

( e ) Genesis, IV, 21, [f which the English translation renders, the harj 
and organ.] 

III. There were seven musical notes which were con- 
secrated to the seven planets : viran?, to the moon ; wapvirdrtit 
to Jupiter ; X/xavoc, to Mercury ; /xc<ny, to the sun ; rapa/iEim, 
to Mars; rplrri, to Venus ; infa, to Saturn/ 

( f ) Nicomach. Harmon. II, cited by Meibomius, antiq. Music, auctor. p. 33. 
Aristot ProbL Sect. 19. Philand. ad Fitruv. V, 4, p. 214. Vossius, de 
scientt. Mathem. c. XX, § 3, p. 85. 

IV. The tone or mode, whether raised or depressed, in 
which the musicians sung or played, was termed v6fwc. s 

(?) Thucyd. V, 70. Aristoph. Equ. 9. Aristotle inquires why it was so 
termed, ProbL XIX, n. 28, and Plutarch, de Music, p. 1133, B. According 
to Aristotle, vofioi KoXovvrai ol fiovaiKol Tpoiroi Kaff ovrrivas aiofiu, 
Suid. in vopuoi tctdapwbiKol. 

V. There were four principal yd/xoi or modes; the 
Phrygian, Lydian, Doric, and Ionic.* Some authors add a 
fifth, viz. the iEolic. 1 The Phrygian mode was religious; 
the Lydian, plaintive; the Doric, martial; the Ionic, 
gay and flowery; the -53olic, simple. 1 The mode with 
which the soldiers were animated, was likewise termed 

OpdtOQ* 

f h ) This is Lucian's enumeration, Harmon, p. 585. For others, see 
Aristot Polit. IV, 3. , Athen. XIV, 5, p. 624. Aristoxen. p. 37. Euclid. 
p. 19. Bacchius, p. 12. On the inventors of these modes, Plin. VII, 56. 

(*) Bourdelot ad Lucian. l.c. [Plato, de Rep. Ill, p. 286 and 289 ed. 
Bip. omits the -flEolic, and mentions only the four first.] 

(J) We find these characters of the five modes in Apuleius, Florid, p. 
342, and Lucian. L c. Aristot. Polit. VIII, 5, 7. Observatt. Miscell. VII, 
p. 309. 

( k ) Horn. 'IX. A, 10. Eustath. p. 758, 1. 7. "Opdiov vofio*, rpvros »&p 
t I* voXtfxov ipiQi&TtKo*. SchoL Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 16. Herodot. I, de 
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4rxon. p. 10, B, and Gell. XVI, 19. Suid in opfoavfidruv. These modes 
ire termed by Pliny, phthongi, II, 22, and moduli, VII, 56. [To music 'also 
pertains rhythm : for Plato, /. /. says, to fitXo? Ik Tpiwv i<rrl ovy*ct/xc- 
uov, Aoyov, /cal dpfiovlcK, teal pvdpov : whereof rhythm consists in the 

movement] 

VI. In later times, the term vofwi, was applied to the 
songs or hymns, which were sung in these modes. 1 

(i) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 9. Spanhem. ad CalUm. h. in Del v. 
304, p. 509. 

VII. Their music was both vocal and instrumentaL m 

( m ) Hence the following definition of music ; tcx?*) Oca/Dtp-nct) xal vpaic- 
«r«.«cfi TtXetov peXov* teal 6pyavucou\ Aristid. QuintiL I, p. 6. The music of 
instruments alone, was called fiovaructi \friky ; that of instruments, accom- 
panied by the voice, povaucq /iito fitXvSias. Aristot. PoliU VIII, 5. To 
sing, was in Latin, assa voce canere ; and the flutes, when unattended by 
vocal music, were termed assa tibia. Dacer. ad Fest. in assa. Pliny in- 
forms us who was the first that played on the lyre without singing to it, 
and who it was that first accompanied that instrument with the voice, 
VII, 56. 

VIII. Their musical instruments were divided into 
ifjLirvtvcna, wind instruments; and evrara, stringed instru- 
ments. 11 

( n ) Pollux, IV, 8, seem. 58. Aristid. QuintiL also, p. 101, distinguishes 
the opyava ifnrvtvtrra and Karartwopitva ; the latter of which he calls, 
opyava bid vtvptav rjpfiocfuva, p. 107; and VEvpodcra, p. HO. 

IX. The three principal instruments of the ancients, 
were the lyre, the flute, and the pipe. 

(°) Aristotle mentions the others, PoliU VIII, 6. Pollux, IV, 9, segm. 
59. But according to Plutarch, these are the three principal instruments, 
de Music, p. 1136. 

CHAP. VIII. 

THE LYRE. 

I. The lyre was the most famous of the stringed instru- 
ments. The Greeks called it, tcidapa,* and ^dp/xiyj. 

( a ) Apollo was thought to have been the inventor of this instrument 
Bion. Idyll. Ill, 7. Hence that god is represented in antiques with a lyre 
in his hand. Periz. ad Mlian. V. H. Ill, 32. And hence he has the title, 
<poppucn)i, Aristoph. Ran. v. 234. We may add, that in ancient times, 
kings and heroes learned to play upon the lyre : Hercules, and Alexander, 
for instance. -ffilian. V. H. Ill, 32. 

( b ) That KiBdpa and <t>opfuy£ were one and the same instrument, is 
shewn by Eustath. ad 'IX. 2, p. 1222, 1. 38, from Homer, 'IX. 2, 569. 
Feithus, in Jntiq. Horn. IV, 4, takes KiQdpa for the lyre; and, amongst other 
authorities, he has a passage of Aristophanes to strengthen his conjecture, 
Nub. 1358. But he is opposed by Periz. ad Milan. Ill, 32. The difference 
of the two instruments is differently explained. Some critics tell us that the 
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lyre had always a hollow for the sake of the sound ; instead of which, their 
were two bars either of wood or iron, for the strings of the KiOdpa, which 
went across, the one on the upper, and the other on the lower part of the 
instrument. Also, that it had two handles, one on each side. These an 
the principal distinctions between the lyre and KiBdpa. But the reader 
will find more in Blanchin. diss, de tribus generibus Murica veterum organicOf 
c. II, § 10, p. 29. Rom. 1742. 

II. To it they sung the exploits of heroes/ and love. d 

( e ) Achilles, for instance. Horn. 'IX. I, 186. Virg. JEn. I, 744. Hence 

icidapis furrnp vpvtov, Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 130. 

( d ) Demodocus, for instance. Horn. '08. 6, 266. Anacr. Od. I. 

III. The strings were, at first, of linen thread ; e after- 
wards, of catgut. f 

(«) Eustath. ad Horn. 'IX. O, 570, p. 1222, 1. 52. 
(0 Homer. '0«. *, 400. 

IV. The strings were, at first, three; whence it was 
termed rpixoptioc. - e but it was afterwards improved, and had 
seven strings ; it then had the epithets, iirrdxopfoc, h etrrd- 

^floyyog, 1 eVrayAttOVoeJ 

(s) Stephen, in 'Ao-ia, says, the KtBdpa, with three strings, was invented at 
Asia, a city of Lydia. Hence it is called 'A<ria« by Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 
126. Plutarch, de Music, p. 1137, A. 

( h ) Plutarch, de Music, p. 1 144, F. Macrob. Saturn. I, 19. Horn. h. in 
Mercur. v. 51. 

(0 Eurip. Ion. v. 881. 

(J) Pind. Nem. Od. V, str. ft v. 10. 

V. The strings were struck either with a bow, k or with 

the fingers. 1 To play the lyre, was Kt0apifav 9 m Kpoveiv *-Xj/*- 

Tpy>, n tiuaicetv, daKTvXiotQ Kpoveiv, v and ypdWetv.* 

( k ) Pindar. Nem. Od. V, str. ft v. 11. Homer, h. in Mercur. v. 419. 
JElian. V. H. Ill, 32, where Perizonius describes the figure of the how. 

(1) Athen. IV, p. 183, D ; and XIV, 9, p. 637,'D. Virg. JEn. VI, 645. 
(*) Plutarch. Jpophth. Lacon. p. 233, F. Aristot Polit. 1, 4. 
(») Anthol. IV, 16, p. 4. 
(°) Pind. Nem. Od. V, str. ft v, 1 1. 
(P) Psalms, LXXXI, 3. 

(<i) Athen. IV, 25, p. 183, D. Schol. Aristoph. ad Av. 218, ^aX/tto? 
Kvpim 6 rrfc Kiddpti? rJX 09, 

CHAP. IX. 

THE FLUTE AND PIPE. 

I. 'AYAOS, the flute, was a famous instrument,* which was 
used on religious festivals and at sacrifices, 1 * at the games/ 
entertainments,* 1 funerals and other occasions of mourning/ 
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( a ) Minerva invented the straight, and Pan the oblique flute, Bion. Idyll 
III, 7. The invention of them is ascribed to others, by other authors. 
Spanhem. ad Callim. h. in Dion, v. 245. The most famous players on the 
flute were Timotheus, Ismenias, Marsyas, and Olympus. Lucian. adv. 
indoctum, p. 381. 

( b ) Spanhem. ad Callim. I c. Suidas in avXtp-ov. Ovid. Fast. VI, 659. 
This is accounted for by Pliny, XXVIII, 2. 

( C J Aristoph. Pac. v. 530. Interpr. Terent. in Didasc. Andrue. Horat 
JSpist. II, 1, v. 98. Athen. XIV, 2, p. 617, B. 

( d ) At the marriage-feast, for instance. Terent. Adelph. V, 7, v. 6. 
Broukhus. ad Tibull II, 1, v. 86. Athen. XV, 1, p. 665 t E. 

(•) Milan. V. H. XII, 43. Perizon. ad h. /. n. 7. Plutarch, de Music, p. 
1 136, C. And the authors cited by Wolf, ad Matth. IX, 23. 

II. Jubal was the inventor of the flute. f According to 
the tradition of the Greeks, it was invented by Hyagnis, a 
Phrygian,* who lived in the time of Joshua. 



(n Genes. IV, 21. 



Oxford Marbles, Epoch. XIX. Plut. de Mutic. p. 1135, E. Athen. 
XIV, 5, p. 624, B. Anthol. I, c. 11, Epigr. PhiHppi tU avknTa*. 

III. Flutes were generally made of the bones of stags or 
fawns : h hence called, vifipeioi avXoL* The Thebans, it is 
said, were the first who used this material for the flutej 
They were also made of the bones of asses, k and elephants; 1 
and sometimes of reed, m box, n or lote-tree. 

( h ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 863. 
0) Antipat. Anthol. IV, 28, Epigr. 13. 
0) Athen. IV, p. 182, E. Pollux, IV, 10, segm. 74. 
( k ) Plutarch, in Cowriv. p. 150, E. 
(') Athen. IV, p. 182, E. ProperL IV, 6, v. 8. 
(») Athen. IV, p. 182, D. 
?») Pollux, IV, 10, segm. 74. 

(°) Eurip. Alcest. 346 ; Helen. 170 ; Here. Fur. 684. Spanhem. ad Callim. 
h. in Dion. v. 244. Ovid. Met. IV, 760. 

IV. SupiyS, the pipe* differed greatly in sound from the 
flute. The tone of the former was shrill and sharp ; and 
hence the epithet, XEirraXc'ij.* That of the latter, grave, full, 
and mellow ; and, therefore, called fiapyfipopoe..* 

(p) Callim. k. in Dion. v. 243, vtraiiSovvai Xtnrrakiov avpiyyts. Spanhem . 
adh.lv- 293. Ovid. Met. I, 708. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 72. Obs. Misc. 
II p. 94. 

(<i) Aristoph. Nub. 312. Eurip. Helen. 1367. 

V. Great, indeed, is the influence of music, not only 
over our minds/ but over our bodies. It is even said to 
cure certain diseases. 8 

( r ) Athen. XIV, 5, 6, p. 626, and p. 623, F. Plutarch. Conjug. Pracept. 
p. 143, C, and de Mutic. p. 1140, B. JEHtm. V. H. XIV, 23. Many other 
authors assert the same. Aristot. Polit. VIII, 5. 

(•) Jamblich. in vita Pythag. c. XV, p. 50 ; c. XXV, p. 92. Athen. XIV, 
5, p. 624, A. Gell. IV, 13. 

O 
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VI. Music was an essential part of the Grecian edu- 
cation.* 

(0 JElian. V. H. VII, 15. Periz. ad h. I. Plutarch, de Music, p, 1140, B. 
Athen. XIV, p. 626, B. 

CHAP. X. 

PAINTING. 

I. The Grecian youth were sometimes taught the art of 
painting, called ypa^unf,* from the verb ypd<peiv, which, 
amongst its other meanings, signifies to paint.* It was also 
denominated twypa<pia. c 

( a ) Aristot. Pol. VIII, 3. [On the art of painting, consult Fr. Junius, de 
Pictura veterum.] 

( b ) This is proved by Xenophon's definition of the word, Memorab. Ill, 
10, § 1. Eustath. ad 'IX. T, p. 315, 1. 39. 

( c ) Plutarch, de Audiend. Poet. p. 17, F. 

II. The art was so imperfect in its origin, that the first 
painters were obliged to write at the bottom of their pictures, 
the names of the objects which they attempted to represent ; 

as, THIS IS AN OX, HORSE, TREE, &C d 

( d ) Aristot. Topic. VI, 2. JElian. V.H. VIII, 8; and X, 10. 

III. At first, only one colour was used; c then five; f 
and afterwards, many.* 

( e ) Pliny, c. XXXV, 3, terms paintingin that rude state, monochromaton; 
which Quintilian explains, color simplex, XII, 10, § 3. 

SPhilostrat ApoUon. II, 22, p. 75. Cic. Brut. c. XVIII, n. 70. 
Isidor. Hispal. Orig. XVI, 17, enumerates ten. 

IV. The Greeks, it is probable, learned this art of the 
Egyptians. 11 

( h ) Plin. XXXV, 3. For the first painters, Athenag. 'AiroXoy. p. 129. 

V. The instruments and materials used in painting, 
were oKpl/3ag and Kdkvfiag, the easel /* vlvaK^g and irivdicia 9 tAe 
tablets or canvass;* XtjkvOoi, little boxes in which the painters 
kept their colours/* Kiypoc, the wax; xpdpaTa, the unprepared 
colours; ^ap/iara, the prepared colours; avGiy, the flowers? 
ypa^ic, the style; and vVoypaptc, the pencil. m 

0) Pollux, VII, 28, segm. 129. 
0) Pollux, VII, 28, segm. 128. 
( k ) Cic. ad Attic. I, 14. 
0) Pollux, VII, 28, segm. 128. 
( m ) Pollux, /.c. 

VI. The outlines, or the sketch, were called virorvnwtnt, 
viroypafrj, Mid, and (TKiaypa$La. u The picture, when finished, 
was termed iIkuv. 
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(») Pollux, VII, 28, Begin. 127, and 128. 

(o) Pollux, VII, 28, segm. 127. JElian. V. H. XIV, 37, and 47. 

VII. Painting was classed with the liberal arts;P and 
grew so much into esteem, that it became at length an es- 
sential accomplishment of a polite gentleman.** 

(p) Galen, in Exhort at. ad Jrtes, cited by Vossius, de Artibus popular ibus, 
c. V, § 1, p. 61. fiarth. and Erhard. ad Petron. c 2. 

(q) Plin. XXXV, 10. 

CHAP. XI. 

FOOD. 

I. The principal and most necessary food with the 
ancient Greeks, as with us, was aprog, bread* Hence aprog 
was sometimes used for any kind of food or drink. b By 
Homer and other authors bread is also metonymically term- 
ed &iroc cd 

(*) Euripides, cited by Athenaeus, IV, 15, p. 158, £, tells us that such 
food is necessary. On the inventor of bread, see Pausan. Arcad. IV, p. 604. 
Athen. Ill, 26, p. 109, A. 

(*) Matth. XV, 2. 

(«) Horn. 'IX. E, 341 ; 9, 507. 

(*) Hesiod. m Epy. v. 146, 604. v 

II. Bread was generally carried in a wicker or cane 
basket, called icdvtov, icavovv, 

(«) Horn. 'O*. A, 147. Theocrit. Herculisc. IdyU. XXIV, 135. Virg. 
uEn. I, 705. 

III. Their loaves were baked either under the ashes, 
and hence termed cnrofcrai aprot, f and iyicpwplat ; * or in an 
oven, KpifiavoQ, and then termed <pt/3avTrat. h 

(') Athen. Ill, 27, p. Ill, E. 

(*) Athen. Ill, 25, p. 110, A, and B. Suidas, and Hesychius, at this 
word. Lucian. DiaL Mart. p. 305. The Septuagint, 1 Kings, XIX, 6. 
Gens. XVIII, 6, &c. 

( h ) Athen. Ill, 26, p. 109, F, and p. 110, C. He calls this kind of bread 
likewise iirvi-rns, p. 109, C. Lucian. Lexiph. p. 823. Cleric, ad Genes. 
XVIII, 6. 

IV. They had also an inferior kind of bread, called 
fui'fa, which was made with meal, salt, and water; to which 
some added oil. 1 

(!) Hesych. in /mga. Schol. Aristoph. ad Pac. v. 1. Athen. XIV, p. 
663, A 

V. "Atyirov, barley-meal, (in Latin, polenta), was like- 
wise much used J 

o2 
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(J) Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 815, L 1, considers d\<t>iro¥ to be akevpov xpi. 
6 ivov ; and Suidas in dktfrira, to dvo vias Kpidfa d\*vpov 9 the meal of new 
barley. Polenta is the meal of parched barley ; or, barley soaked in water, 
afterwards dried, then fried, and lastly, broken by a mill. Plin. VIII, 7. 
The portico at Athens where this meal was sold, is called by Hesych. aX^t- 
ritfi; o-roa and arrod dXQiToiraXis, by Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 682. 

VI. Goiov was a composition of rice, cheese, eggs, and 
honey. It was wrapped m fig leaves ; and hence its name.* 

(it) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 1100; ad Ran. v. 134, gives rather a 
different description of this food. 

VII. Mvrrwrov was made with cheese, garlic, and eggs, 
beaten and mixed together. 1 

(!) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 173. It had many more ingredients, 
according to the Schol. ad Equit. 768. Scalig. in Morel, p. 157. 

VIII. The poor people excavated their bread for the 
sake of pouring in broth, which they ate out of it This 
sort of bread was called ptorvKkri ; m and hence the verb 
luarvXkd<rOai. n The poorer Athenians lived likewise on 
garlic and onions. 

( m ) Schol. Aristoph. ad PluU v. 627. Some write it fitcrrvKn. See Sparih. 
ad h.l. and Hemsterhuis. 

( D ) Aristoph. I. c. and Equit. 824. 

(°) Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 819, and ad Equit. v. 597. 

IX. The Greeks had many sorts of cakes : n-vpa/iouc,? 

arjaafiove,* 1 apv\oc $ T irpia* /icXtrovrra, 1 oiyovrra, k. r. X. u 

(p) Aristoph. Equit. v. 277, and SchoL 

(<0 Aristoph. Thesm. v. 577. 

(0 Aristoph. Pac. v. 1194. 

(•) Aristoph. Acharn. v. 1091. 

(*) Aristoph. Nub. 507. Lucian. Lexiphan. p. 826. Pollux, VI, ]], 
segm. 76. 

(«) Aristoph. Plut. v. 1122. 

[f The prices of corn varied according to time and circumstances. At 
Athens, they were never again so low as under Solon, when the medimnus 
was sold for a drachma. In the time of Socrates and Diogenes, a medimnus 
of barley-meal (a\</>rra) was sold for two drachma?. Maiae, as may he 
gathered from Aristophanes, was at three drachms the medimnus, about the 
ninety-sixth or ninety-seventh Olympiads. These, however, were low 
prices. We may quote, as moderate, those mentioned in Demosthenes, im 
Phorm. p. 918, where maize is at five drachmae. In the oration against 
Phsnippus, p. 1048, barley appears to have been at six drachma?. Extra- 
ordinary prices were, when corn rose to sixteen, and barley to eighteen 
drachms, the medimnus. Boeckh's Public Economy of Athene, vol. I, p. 127 
—129.] 

X. Hitherto we have spoken of bread, and the other 
aliments which the earth supplied. But let not the reader 
therefore conclude, that the Greeks were entirely averse to 
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animal food. — They ate flesh commonly roasted/ seldom 
boiled ; w especially in the heroic ages. 

( v ) Athen. I, 10, p. 12, B. 

( w ) Servius, ad JEn. I, 710, asserts that the use of boiled meat was un- 
known in the heroic times. But Athen. I, 19, p. 25, £, shows that it was, 
from Homer. [Plato, de Rep. Ill, p. 298, ed. Bip.] 

XI. At Lacedaemon, the young people lived upon animal 
food. A black soup, piXag fafioc, supported the men and 
the elder part of the community. 1 

( x ) Plutarch. Instit. Lac. p. 236, F. Pollux, VI, 9, segm. 57. Cic. Tusc. 
V, 34. 

XII. The poor sometimes subsisted on grasshoppers/ 
and the extremities of leaves. 2 

(y) AriBtoph. Acharn. v. 1115, calls them, dicpttet: and v. 871, rvrpatrTt- 
pvXXidi?, Bochart Hierozoic. P. II, ]. IV, c. 7. Lambert Bos, in Matth. c. 
Ill, 4. Wolf, in Curb. PhiloL ad Matth. h. I. 

(•) iElian. V. H. XIII, 26. Ovid. Fast. IV, 393. 

XIII. The Greeks were likewise great lovers of fish ; a 
a food which, however, we do not find on the tables of 
Homer's heroes. b 

(») Aristoph. ad Ran. v. 1100. Athen. VIII, 14, p. 358, £. 

( b ) Plato, de Rep. Ill, T. II, Opp. p. 404, B. That fish, however, was 
eaten in the heroic ages, appears from Athen. I, 8, p. 13, A. Plutarch. Sym- 
pos. VIII, Qu. 8, p. 730, C. 

XIV. They were fond of eels dressed with beet-root. 

This dish they called iyx&ue ivTerevrXapiafuvai* 

( c ) Aristoph. Acharn. v. 894 ; and Pac. v. 1014. Athen. VII, 13, p. 300, B. 

XV. Tdpixoc, salt fish 9 of which the neck, and the belly, 
were their favourite parts. d 

( d ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Acharn. v. 966. Athen. Ill, 33, p. 119, F. Hence 
the raptXTttXcioir, at Athens. Aristoph. EquiU v. 1244. Casaub. ad Theophr. 
Charact. Eth. c. VI, ictpl dirovo/as, p. 209. 

XVI. The dessert, consisting of fruits, almonds, nuts, 

figs, peaches, &C. in Greek rpuHcrd,* rpayij/iara, f £Vi£opirt<r/Liara,S 

TC/i/iara, h constituted the second course. 1 

f«) ^Han. V. H. I, 31. 

(') Schol. Aristoph. ad Pha. v. 190. 

(!) Athen. XIV, 10, p. 640, A. 

(■>) Athen. XIV, 12, p. 642, A. 

f 1 ) For the particulars of the iivripat T/><ttrcg<u, consult Athenseus, XIV, 
10, p. 639, B ; and II, 13, p. 53, C, he discusses the question, whether these 
were not the first course. 

XVII. "AXac, salt, was used in almost every kind of foodJ 

(i) Horn. 'IX. I, 214. Plutarch. Sympa*. VI, p. 685, A. 
[f The price of salt is unknown. Boeckh, vol. I, p. 135.] 

o3 
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CHAR XII. 

LIQUORS. 

I. In early times, v&up, water, was the only beverage of 

the Greeks.* 

(») Horn. 'IX. B, 825, or Catal Nov. v. 332. Pind. Olymp. Od. VI, str. «v 
v. 2. A then. II, 4, p. 41, A. 

II. Afterwards, they mixed their water with wine, y*V- 

vripa rrjc dfnriXoVf oIvoc. b 

( b ) We continually find bread and wine, ctito* ical olvov, mentioned to- 
gether, e. g. 'IX. I, 702 ; T, 161. ' 

[f In the oration against Phaenippus, when prices were three times higher 
than usual, the metretes of native Athenian wine was sold at twelve drach- 
mae. Therefore the usual price would he four drachmae. But even this must: 
have been considered dear : there would be no danger of exaggeration, if 
the half of this price were assumed as an average for cheaper times. Boeckh's 
Public Economy of Athens, vol. I, p. 133.] 

III. Wine became the drink, not only of the men, but 
likewise of the women and girls. c This was contrary to the 
practice of the Romans. d 

(<0 Horn. 'Od. Z, 77. 

( d ) .Elian. V. H. II, 38. Henel. Otium Uratislaviense, XXVI, p. 208. 

IV. They kept their wine in earthen vessels, *epa/iot; e 
or in bottles made of skins 9 daKoL* 

fe) Horn. 'IX. I, 465. Eustath. ad 'IX. E, v. 387, p. 425, 1. 16. PoUux, 
VII, 33, segm. 161. Herodot. and Cratin. term it, Ktpdfittov olmipov* 
( f ) Horn. 'IX. T, 247 ; 'Od. Z, 78 ; and 'Od. B, 340, mentions casks. 

V. Old wines were most in repute.* 

(&> Horn. 'Od. B, 340; I\ 391. Pind. Olymp. Od. IX, antistr. ft v. 15, 16. 
Athen. I, 19, p. 26, A. 

VI. The most famous wines were, Updpvetoc, GaVtoc, Aee- 
(Sioq, Xioc, Kpfjc, KdioQ, and 'Po&oc: h in Homer, Mape<Jr?c is 
preferred to all others. 1 

( h ) See, on all these wines, JElian. F. H. XII, 31, and the notes of Pe- 
rizonius. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 10. 

[f The Chian wine, as early as in the time of Socrates, sold for a mina the 
metretes. Boeckh, vol. I, p. 134.] 

(*) Horn. 'Od. I, 194. Athen. I, 20, p. 26, A. Plin. XIV, 4. 

VII. It was customary to mix wine with water: this was 
KcpdtrcurOai i* whence Kparrjp^ a bowl ; which they used to 
fill to the brim. 1 

(1) Hom.'Od. A, 110. 

(k) Athen. V, 4, p. 192, F. Eustath. ad 'IX. B, p. 177, 1. 47. 
(!) Horn. 'IX. A, 470 ; 'Od. A, 149; icpnriipts €X«rr«4>t«s otvoio, 'IX. 0, 
232. Virg. JSn. I, v. 724. Athen. I, 11, p. 13, D. 
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VIII. But such, at length, was the luxurious refinement 
among the Greeks, that they mixed their wines with per- 
fumes." 1 

(») MUan. XII, 31. 

IX. The wine was poured from the bowls into cups, of 
which there were many sorts. 11 

(°) Horn. *os. i, 9. 

X. It appears that the more ancient Greeks drank from 
horns of oxen. 

(o) Athen. XI, 7, p. 476, A. Eustath. ad *I\. N, p. 883, 1. 6. 

XI. Afterwards, they used cups of earthy wood,' glass/ 
brass/ gold/ and silver ; u of which the principal were, <pia\rj t 

ironipiov, Kv\t£, dc'irac, KvweWuv, dfi<j>tKvireXKQV 9 ffjatyoc, §cvp(ilov f 
Kitrtrvfiioy, yaorrjp, KioOuty, SeTvog and oWtac, OrjpiitKeioe, /Javica- 
Xtov 9 k. r. X. v Some of these derived their names from their 
form; others, from the materials of which they were made ; 
and some, from other sources. 

(p) Athen. XI, 3, p. 464, A. 

(<i) Athen. XI, 6, p. 470, F, and p. 477, A. 

( r ) Aristoph. Jcharru v. 73. 

(•) Pollux, X, 26, segm. 122. 

(t) Athen. XI, 3, p. 463, E. 

(») Athen. XI, 3, p. 465, D. 

(*) All these different cups, together with others, are described by Athe- 
naeus, XI, p. 467, to page 503. Pollux, VI, 16, segm. 95, sqq. BavtcdXiov 
is a vessel with a narrow neck, so called dvo rov /3au£*ti/, from the noise 
which the liquor, when poured into it, makes in its descent. 

XII. The drunkard, with the Greeks, was infamous." 
Yet there were privileged days, on which they drank from 
large cups, and freely. x 

( w ) Athen. X, 6, p. 427. By a law of Pittacus, he who committed a crime 
when he was drunk, was more severely punished than he who committed the 
same crime sober, Aristot. Rhetor. II, 25. Diog. Laert. I, 57. Attic Laws, 
de Conviv. 1. VIII, Tit. XI. Plutarch, adv. Stoicos, p. 1067, D. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. I, 202. Cic. in Vert. 1. I, act 2, c XXVI. Alexis, cited 
by Athen. X, 8, p. 431, C. 

CHAP. XIII. 

TIMES OF EATING AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I. The Greeks made three meals a day : the times were 
morning, noon, and evening. The morning meal was called 

apurrov,* dtcparuTfidg, or arpartoyia, and diavrj(m<Tfi6g\ h that at 

noon, hlwvoy ; c and that in the evening, $6pirov. d 
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(•) Athen. I, 9, p. 11, C. Horn. 'OS. II, 2. Periz. ad Mlian. IX, 19. 

( b ) Athen. I c. 

(«) Athen. /. c. Horn. 'IX. B, 381, and Schol. 

(*) Horn. *0*. B, 20. 

II. The terms were, afterwards, changed: dinner was 
called aptorov ; the refreshment between dinner and supper, 
Sopirov ; and supper, l&nrvov.* 

(') Athen. /. c. Eustath. ad % OS. B, p. 76, 1. 44; and ad 'OS. II, p. 589, 
1. 42. 

III. They ate sparingly at dinner; at supper, more 
freely.' 

(') Plut. Sympos. VIII, Qu. 6, p. 726, C. 

IV. The three principal entertainments were the Ipavoc, 

ya'/iof, and el\airivri. g 
(ff) Horn. 'OS. A, 414, in one line mentions these three feasts. 

V. "Epavoc was an entertainment, at which every one bore 
an equal share of the expense. 11 

( h ) Schol. ad 'OS. A, 226, ipavov, to dtro <ti//li/3oX»js Stitrvov : coma a sym- 
bolarum collator ibus, according to Plautus, CurcuL IV, 1, 13. Athen. VIII, 
16, p. 362, £. 

VI. Tdfwc, a marriage-feast} 

(i) Pollux, III, 3, segm. 44. Tdfio* is used in this sense in Matth. 
XXII, 2. 

VII. ElXaicivn was a magnificent entertainment on any 
other occasion.' 

(J) Schol. Horn, ad 'OS. A, 226. Athen. VIII, 16, p. 362. Eustath. ad 
Horn. 'OS. A, p. 50, 1. 12. 

[f In the flourishing times of the state, one person could live but mode- 
rately upon two or even three oboli a day. Boeckh's Public Economy of 
Athens, vol. I, p. 153.] 

CHAP. XIV. 

CEREMONIES AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I. The most ancient Greeks used to sit at table : * after- 
wards, luxury introduced the custom of reclining on couches.* 

(•) Horn. 'IX. K, 578; Q, 315. Athen. 1, 10, p. 11, F. j 

(b) Athen. I, 14, p. 17, F, and 18, B. Casaub. ad AnnaL Baron. XVI, 
22, p. 432. Lips. Lectt. Antiq. Ill, p/94. 

II. KA/vcu, the couches >° amongst the rich, had ivory 
feet, d crrptofiara, covers,* and 7rpo(TK£(f>d\aia f pillows J 

(*) Poll. VI, 1, segm. 9. -Elian. V.H. XII, 51. 

( d ) Athen. II, 9, p. 48, B, kXiWi iXtfavroTroSts. JElian. V. H. VIII, 7, 
K\ivt\ dpyvpvwow, and "xpvooiroxn. 
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( e ) Athen. U c. 

O Athen. ex Pkrynicko, II, 8, p. 47, F. 

III. TpaVcfrt, tables, in early times, were square.* 

(r) Or oblong; not round, according to Eustathius, ad '0<5. A, v. 138, 
p. 34, 1.33. 

IV. There were commonly three persons on each couch. 
The first was at the head of the couch. The second leaned 
backwards on the bosom of the first, a cushion being put 
between them. The third reclined on the second in the 
same manner . h 

( h ) As the manner of reclining thus at table was common to the Greeks, 
the Hebrews, and the Romans, the reader may consult Mercurial's Prints, 
de Arte Gymn.I, 11; and the commentators on John, XIII, 23; those on 
Horace, Sat I, 4, v. 86 ; and on Virgil, Mn, I, 702. It was considered 
mean to have more than three or four guests on one couch. Cic. in Pison, 
27. Alstorph. de Lect. p. 109, 116 ; and the authors quoted by Zornius, in 
Biblioth. Antiq. ExegeU p. 536. 

V. The place at the head of the couch was the most 
honourable among the Greeks. 1 

(') Plutarch. Sympos. I, 3, p. 619, B. Alstorph. I. c. p. 117. 

VI. The number of guests varied in the different ages 
of Greece. At first, they were only three, or five.* After- 
wards they increased to nine, and even more. k 

(J) Athen. I, 4, p. 4, F. 

(*) Athen. XV, 3, p. 671, A. But whether the number of guests was ever 
fixed, is to be questioned. Eustath. ad 'IX. B. p. 144, 1. 18. 

We have the following convivial rule in Varro : the number of guests 
should not be less than that of the graces, nor greater than that of the 
muses, ex Gell. XIII, 11. 

VII. When the guests were placed, an equal portion 
was distributed to each of them. Hence the feast was 
called lalq ; l and he who carved and distributed the meat, 
$atrp6c, m and cairv/iwv. n Yet this equality of distribution 
was not always observed at entertainments. 

(0 Athen. 1, 10, p. 12, C. 

(») Horn. '0*. A, 141 ; A, 57. 

(°) This word signifies, sometimes, in Homer, trvfitrornv, a guest. But 
*Od. A, 621, it means the master of a feast. Eustath. ad h.l. p. 190, L 26; 
and ad 'Od. X, v. 12, p. 771, L 6. Plutarch. Sympos. II, 10, p. 644, applies 
Sairpol to the servants, and daiTVfxav to the master of the feast. 

(°) This Athenseus proves by passages from Homer. He cites the dis- 
tinction paid to Diomede, Ajax, and others, to whom greater shares, both 
of meat and drink, were given than to the other guests, I, 11, p. 13, E. 

VIII. Drink was likewise, in general, equally distributed 
aswell as meat.P 

(p) Athen. V, 4, p. 192, F. 
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IX. The wine was served by youths who stood waiting, 
and were called Kovpoifl njpvices, 1 Stcucovoif olvoyooi ; * and by the 
inhabitants on the coasts of the Hellespont, eVeyxvVcu. u 

(«J) Horn. 'OS. A, 149. 

M Horn. 'OS. A, 142. 

(•) Jo. II, 5. Eisner, ad Luc. XVII, 8. 

0) Horn. IX. B, 128. 

(«) Athen.X, 7, p. 425, C. 

X. In the heroic ages these youths were not slaves, but 
of good families ; v sometimes of the most noble and dis- 
tinguished."* 

C) Atben. V, 4, p. 192, B, C. 

( w ) The son of Menelaus, for instance, is a cup-bearer in Homer. 'OS. 
0, 141. 

XI. Three rounds were drank at table in honour of the 
gods. The first, in honour of Jupiter ; the second, of the 
heroes or demi-gods ; and the third, in honour of Jupiter 
(Turnip, the preserver. This last round was likewise caiied 

riXeioc.* 

( x ) Schol. Pindar, ad Isthm. Od. V I, str . o, v. 5, 1 1 . There are also other ac- 
counts, Pollux, VI, 16, segm. 100. Athen. XV, 5, p. 675 ; II, 1, p. 36, C. Suidas 
in Kparr\p and dyaQov dai/xovos. [Scholiast ad Plat. Phileb. c. 42 : iKipv&rro 
iu rat* arvvovalai? Kpari\pvs rpttv ko\ top fxiv ncptiorov Atoc 'OXvjittiov jcai 
Oetov 'OXvfirrluiv aXXatv, nrov $i $t$Ttpov 'fi/ocoaw, tov di rp'trov Swrq/xw — 5» 
teal Ti'Xetoy iXzyov, «Js Ev/>tir£dt)« ' Avdpop.ida.~\ 

XII. At the end of the banquet, when the table was 
removed, they drank to the good genius, dyaQov Saifiovoc? 
by which appellation they meant Bacchus, the inventor of 
wine. z 

(y) Schol. Aristoph. ad Equit. v. 85. .ZElian. F.H. I, 20. Athen. XV, 
13, 14, p. 692, F ; and 693. Kuster. ad Suid. in dyadov daifiovo?. [As 
soon as supper was removed, before they drank wine, they made a libation 
and sung a hymn. Plat. Sympos. c. 4.] 

( z ) Athen. XV, 5, p. 675, B. Jensius, in epist. ad J. G. Gravium. Lectt. 
Lucian. adjuncta, p. 399. 

XIII. To the pleasures of the table, they added singing 
and dancing.* 

(*) Horn. 'Od. A, 152. Athen. I, 12, p. 14, A. On the convivial songs, 
called scolia, see Schol. Aristoph. Ran. v. 1387 ; and Vesp. v. 1217. [They 
did this, for the most part, when they were banqueting with their friends. 
Plat Sympos, c. 30, and 39.] 

XIV. When the convivial enjoyments were over, it was 
usual for each person to retire to his own house, yiveadai 

€K ItLicvov, or dvaXveiv Ik <rvfjnro<riov. h 

(*>) jElian. V.H. IV, 23. Lamb. Bos, ad Philipp. I, 28. Atheneus has 
nrov avfiiroaiov diro<rrt7i/<u, V, 4, p. 192, and a little after, diroXveoOat, and 
air 6 rciiv dtiwvcov dvaXvuv, I, 13, p. 16, B. Pollux, VI, 20, segm. 112. 
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CHAP. XV. 

GRECIAN DRESS. 
THEIR MANNER OF COVERING AND ADORNING THE HEAD. 

I. The ancient Greeks, like the Egyptians,* went with 
their heads bare. b But we read, that, in later times, they 
wore hats, called irZXm, c *r<A/a f d or iriA/&a. e 

(•) Herodot III, p. 187, A. 

( b ) Lucian. de Gymnas. p. 278. 

( c ) Hesiod. H1 Rpy. v. 546. Pollux, VII, 38, segm. 171. Grevius, ad He* 
siod. "Epy. v. 542. 

(d> Athen. XV, 13, p. 692, C. 

( e ) Aristoph. Acharn. v. 438. 

II. The women indeed always had their heads covered. 
The ornaments which they wore on their heads, are express- 
ed by the following terms : KaXwrrpa,* aywn/£,* Kprfitfivov, h ic£- 

( f ) Horn. 'Od. E, v. 232, and ad h.L Eustath. p. 217, 1. 38, says it was 
the same with Kpri&tpvov. Hesiod. Theogon. v. 574. 

(ff) A fillet which went round the women* s hair. Horn. 'IX. X, 468. Grsvius, 
ad Hesiod. Theogon. 916, v. 118. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 8. 

( h ) A veil which came down upon the shoulders. Eustath. ad 'IX. 35, p. 964, 
1. 39. Horn. 'IX. X, 470. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 6. 

0) A net which encloses the hair. Aristoph. Thesmoph. v. 145. Eustath. 
ad IX. X, p. 1386, 1. 32. [Compare Winkelmann. Descript. des Rer. gr. du. 
Cab. de Stosch. p. 417.] 

Q) Fillets with which the women of barbarous countries bound their hair. 
Aristoph. Thesm. y.264. Eustath. ad IX. II, 1089, 1,13; and '0*. K, 
p. 398, L 8. Grsev. ad Hesiod. Theog. p. 916. 

( k ) A particular land of net for the head, probably designed to excite laughter. 
Eustath. in Dionys. Perieg. 7. Pollux, V, 16, segm. 96. 

III. Some of the Athenians adorned their hair with 
Tim-yes, grasshoppers of gold; 1 emblems that they were 
avrixBoyest ?• e. descendants from the first inhabitants of 
Attica. m 

(') Thucyd. I, 6, and Wass. ad h. I. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 55. 

( m ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. v. 980. Scaliger. in Virg. Cir. p. 55. 
Perizon. ad JElian, V.H. IV, 22. 

IV. Ladies of rank and fortune wore a higher fillet, 

termed orcfdviivyfaXq™ 
( D ) jElian. V.H. I, 18. Hadr.Jun.de Coma, c. VII, p. 549. 

V. "Eppara, cVwVia,P i\uctc 9 q were ear-rings. 

(•) Horn. 'IX. 8, 182 ; and *Od. 2, 296. Eustath. ad *IX. p. 96*, 1. 26. 
(p) jElian. V. H. I, 18. 
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(*) Horn. 'IX. 2, 401; h. in Fen. 87. Eustath. ad '0*. A, p. 24, L4* 
[Bartholinus has written a treatise upon the ear-rings of the ancients.] 

VI. "Op/ioc, the necklace. 1 

( r ) Horn. 'IX. 2, 401. "Oppot, m-tpvrpaxfaot Ko<r/to*. Eustath. ad 'IX I 
p. 1204, L 18. Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 409. 

CHAP. XVI. 

GRECIAN GARMENTS. 

I. 'ES9HS,* Itrfhifjia? Itrdritric,* and in poetry, *Ifia, d were 
the general expressions for clothing. The under garment, 
both of men and women, was x iT( *y* e Xitwv opdotrrddioc was 
a straight tunic! The x*™V was said cVSvcdtac* 

(•) .Elian. V. H. VII, 8. 
(»>) ^Iian. F. H. I, 2. 

( c ) Pollux, X, 12, segm. 51. 

(d) Hesiod. Scut. v. 159. Horn. '0*. B, 3. 

(e) Horn. 'IX. B, 262; 'O*. T, 232> Athen. XIII, 6, p. 590. That it wai 
next to the skin, appears from Herodot I, p. 4, D. Qvvl. Amor. HI, 14,21. 
[They who wore no other garment hut this, were called povamvrkoi. Eurip. 
Hec. 933. Consult Winkelm. Hist. Art. p. 194.] 

(0 Aristoph. Lysistr. 45. Ad Polluc. VII, 13, segm. 48. 

(I) J£lian. V.H, I, 16. [f»j£*ou (Socrates) Mvvtu avrou *rdv x<r<»j>a, 
Kal QoifxaTtov trtpt^aXofitvov, iWa #c. t. X. This quotation by no meanj 
supports the signification which Lambert Bos evidently intended iv&vtaBai 
to have in the text: nor am I aware that it ever occurs in that sense in 
any classic author. In Herodotus, however, is the following passage : a/u 
it kiB&vi iicdvofUhtp avvEKdvETai Kal njy aldtS yvvt\ t I, 8; from which it 
appears that xvruv is said iMtotiai, to be taken off."] 

II. Ladies of rank and fortune, instead of having a 
seam in the sleeve of the tunic from the shoulder to the hand, 
used clasps, ircpovai, h and xopTrai, 1 of silver or gold, to keep it 
closed 

(h) Horn. '08. T, 256. 
(«) Horn. 'IX. 2, 401. 
(i) JElian. F. H. I, 18. 

III. The same also wore the JymwcXov x iTl ^ vi0V ^' 

( k ) It is not certain whether this was an outer, (Utdriav) or an under 
garment, (xitwviov). In Aristoph. Thestnoph. v. 260, Euripides puts on first 
the K/M>fcc0rof, and next the tytcvickov. But Pausanias, cited by Eustathiiu, 
ad 'IX. #, p. 964, 1. 6, considers it to be an under-garment. Perizon. ad 
JElian. F. H. VII, 9. Pollux, VII, 13, segm. 53, and 56. [Probably a gar- 
ment reaching as far down as the loins, and was also called avafioXa&io* 
and dfLirt.x6vu>v. Winkelm. L k p. 203.] 

IV. r I/idriov or fdpoe, 1 was the exterior robe of the men 
among the Greeks,™ as the toga was among the Romans. It 
was said TrepifldXhetrOai, n and dvafidWtffdai. We likewise 
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frequently meet with dvafidXktirdai Ipdriov «V dpiarepd, and eVt 

Sc&a.* From the above verbs are derived the substantives, 

dvafioXaiov^ and TepifioXatov.* 

(') Horn. 'IX. B, 43. Eustath. ad 'Od. B, p. 83, 1. 36. Bisetus, ad Arts- 
toph. Thesmoph. v. 807. Lennep. ad Coluth. p. 175. 

(«*) Horn. IX. B, 43. 

( n ) Horn. 'IX. B, 43. -Elian. V. H. I, 16. 

(°) Suidas in dvafidbXtt. Aristoph. Fesp, v. 1 147. Periz. adJElian. VII, 
8. [f In all the passages above quoted, irEptpdWtcrdai and dvapd\\E<r6ai t 
contrary to their signification in die text of Bos, are used in a middle sense ; 
nor do they occur in any other.] 

(P) Athen. I, 18, p. 21, B. Casaub. in Athen. I, 18, p. 33. 

(<i) Lucian has likewise the word ava/3oX»;, Hermot. p. 517. Perizon. ad 
JElian. VII, 9. 

(f) Suidas in nctpipokavov. II*fuj3oX»j and irepi(3\rifia have the same signi- 
fication. Schol. Theocrit. Idyll. XI, 19. Herodian. I V, 7, § 5. We likewise 
meet with dfinrtxovr]. Xenoph. Memorab. I, 2, § 5. 

V. XXatva was a thick external robe worn in cold 
■weather; 8 in Latin, Icena} It was sometimes, cnrXoic, 
single , ,u and sometimes SwrXiJ, double.* 

(■) Suidas in "xkaiva, to irayv ical x* l H- t P ll '° v IfxaTiov. Horn. 'IX. II, 224 » 
and '06. E, 529, and 487. Meurs. ad Lycophr. v. 635. 
(') Plutarch, in Numa, p. 64, C. 
(«) Horn. IX. Q, 230. 
0) Horn. *IX. K, 134; 'OS. T, 226. Pollux, VII, 13, segm. 47. 

VI. QatvoXnc or (jKuXiivris,™ was a robe almost round, and 
without sleeves, 1 which was worn more especially in cold 
and rainy weather.? 

(*) Suidas in <paivo\*is. Paul, 2 Tim. IV, 13, and Interpr. 

(*) Bartholin, de Panula, c. IV, p. 29. 

(J) As fxenula, Qaivokn?, ^aiXoirtjs, <f>ai\tourj^ t and ^evoXtjs, are synony- 
mous, and the Greek word formed from the Latin, as some will have it, or 
the Latin from the Greek ; and whatever is said of panula may also be 
applied to 0aii/oX»js, k.t. X., we shall, therefore, refer the reader to Horat I, 
Epist XI, v. 18. Juven. Sat. V, v. 79. Quintil. VI, 3, § 64. Bartholin. 
Lc. c.VI, p. 49. 

VII. AijSoc, or \ri$dptov> a garment worn by both sexes. 2 

(*) Pollux, XII, 13, segm. 48. Aristoph. Av. v. 716, and v. 916, has 
\i}Mdpiov, which the Scholiast explains by Qepiarpiov, rj cvrtXcs ifuiTiov 0e- 
pivovy a thin summer garment. 

VIII. 'E^coTpic,* this was a coat made of goat-skin, b which 
was likewise called fiavhvag, and (fyfipiov* 

(») Pollux, VII, 13, segm. 61. 

( b ) Suidas in i<j>t<rrpi<s, 

( c ) Artemid. II, 3, and Suidas, I c. Instead oifinppiov we sometimes find 

IX. Tp//3«v or rpc/kWv, the cloak of philosophers and 
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poor peopled it was of a smooth and light texture ; c and 
anciently the garb of lawyers and judges/ 

( d ) Lucian. Fit. AucUy. 875 ; Bis Accus. p. 216, and 238. Athen. IV, 28, 
p. 161, F. Plutarch, de Fort. Alex. p. 330, C. Yet it was not the dress of 
all the philosophers. LaertVIII, 19. iElian. Ill, 19. It was the dress 
of the poor, Aristoph. Plat. 714, 843, &c. 

(e) Schol. Aristoph. ad Pint. 714. Lucian. Dial Mort p. 263. 

(0 Schol. Aristoph. ad Vetp. 31. iElian. F.H. V, 5; VII, 13, we find 
that Epaminondas and Agesilaus wore this cloak. 

X. 'Eicwfilc, a short cloak, which the women threw over 
their shoulders.* 

(6) Athen. XIII, 9, p. 608, B. Pollux, VII, segm.49. Periz. ad jEtian. 
IX, 34. 

XI. ncVAoc, a woman's outer garment/ as also the 

( h ) Horn. 'IX. Z, 289. Eustath. ad 'IX. B, p. 128, 1.48. We may con- 
clude that it was an exterior robe from IX. Z, 442, and other passages, 
where women have the epithet cXfceo-tireirXoi. The men, likewise, wore a 
robe resembling this, Eustath. ad 'IX. E, p. 456, 1. 40. See, on the **VAo* 
of the goddesses, Spanhem. in h. in Pallad. 70, p. 559 ; on that of Minerva, 
Scalig. in Cirin. p. 48. [Compare Winkelm. Hist. Art. p. 200.] 

(i) The girdle, Horn. '0<5. Z, 88. Eustath. ad 'Od. p. 245, 1. 13, explains 
£«(TT/oa, to irpd* rtjv £a>itt}y cVcrrjdtia, ols iem £ei*<ra<r0at. 

XII. SroAij, a long robe which reached to the ancles J 

(J) This is the stola of the Latins. Horat I, Sat. 2. 99. The Greek word 
has a more extensive signification, Perizon. ad JElian. Ill, 24. 

XIII. Karuvcucty, a servile dress : bordered, at the bot- 
tom, with sheep-skin. k 

( k ) Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. v. 719, and Schol. ad h.l. Lysistr.y. 1153, Suidas. 

XIV. 'E&yilc, another servile dress: it had but one 
sleeve, 1 and served them both for a tunic and cloak. m This 
dress, however, the citizens sometimes wore. n 

(') Aristoph. Schol. ad Vesp. 442, ifiaTiov dovkucov koX irspoftdtrxakov. 
Suidas in e£co/ufc. 

( m ) Hesych. in «£oyus. 

( D ) JElian. V. H. IX, 34, and Perizon. adh.L Xenoph. Memorab. II, 7. 
§5. 

[f Socrates considers the i^oofxU cheap at ten drachms, in Plutarch, de 
Animi tranquil. 10. Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens , vol.1, p. 141 .3 

XV. BclItti, or SiqOepa? a shepherd's garment, made of 

skins.** 

(0) Theocrit Idyll. Ill, 25, and Schol. ad h.l. Idyll V, 15, and SchoL 
Hesych. in /Sairtj. 

(p) Aristoph. Nub. 72 ; Theophr. Char act. Eth. c. V, trtpl dypouclas. 

(1) Ai<t>6epaL, skins, and whatever is made of skins, as tents, garments, 
books, fyc. Perizon. ad JEUan. IX, 3. 

XVI. 'Eyjco/i/3o>/ia, the cloak of shepherds/ girls/ and 
slaves.* 
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( r ) Longus in Pastoral, p. 60. 

(•) Varro, in Fragm. de Liberia educ. p. 160, ex Nonio. 

(t) Pollux, IV, 18, segm. 119. Wolf, in Cur. PhiloL ad 1 Peter, V, 5. 

XVII. XXa/Ltvc, a military habit, worn over the tunic, 
cuirass, &c. u 

(") JEKan. V. H. XIV, 10. Antiphanes, in PoUux, X, 16, segm. 62, and 
Kuhn. odh.1. But the use of this habit was not confined to the soldiers : 
it was worn hy young men and women, as we are informed by Pollux and 
Ferrarius. Ovid. Met. V, 51. [Compare Winkelm. Hist. Art. p. 805, sq.] 

[f This garment is valued at twelve drachma?, in Pollux, VII, 46 ; X, 124. 
Boeckh, voL I, p. 141, 142.] 

XVIII. XActvlc, a fine robe : v Kpoicwrde or KpowTiov, a 
saffron-coloured robe : w avpfUTpla, a robe which came down 
to the ancles : x dipiarpoy or Beplarptoy, a summer dress.? 

( T ) Menander, Fragm. p. 186. Hesych. Xtirrdv IpATiov. 

( w ) A woman's garment. Ariatoph. Eccles. v. 874. A dress of Bacchus, 
Aristoph. Ran. v. 46. And even of Hercules in the service of Omphale, 
Lucian. quomodo scrib. tit Hist. p. 609. Hence the proverb yaXrj kpoKwrov, 
to confer honour upon an unworthy person. 

(*) Xircov Trodnpijs, Pollux, VII, 13, segm. 54. A female's garment with- 
out a train, Hesych. in arvfifitrpia. 

(J) Genes. XXIV, 65 ; and XXXVIII, 19, where the Septuagint tran- 
slates Tp372 by Bipicrrpov, i. e. Xtirrov v<f>a<rp.a t dtpivov l/xaTtov, according 
to Hesychius. 

XIX. Zrpoipiov, a round zone, or stomacher/ 

(*) Ma<rrwv iv&vfia, in epigramm. vet apud Spanhem. ad Callim. 135. 
Aristoph. Thesmoph. 146. Anacreon, OcL 20, raiviti pacmSv. Catull. LXV, 64. 
Martial, XIV, IBS, fascia pectoralis. It is also simply denominated raivia, 
and oTffOoAcoTuo?, Achilli Tatio I, %t»vn tows fiafyvs xXttovaa : where see 
Salmatius, p. 543. [2rp6<piov was the girdle with which a woman bound her 
tunic under her breasts. Hence the appellation /fativguvov, high-girt, that 
is, shewing a long waist, which was considered an elegance. Compare 
Winkelm. l.L p. 197.] 

XX. ViWtov, a bracelet, with which the Grecian women 
decorated their hands and arms. a 

(*) Pausan. Eliac. Prior. 20, p. 429. .Elian. V. H. II, 14. Suidas explains 
yj/ikXiov, Kovfxoi: Ttp X £t / ,os > «» ornament for the hand* Bartholin, de Armillis 
Veterum, § 1, and 2. 

CHAP. XVII. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHOES. 

I. 'YIIOAHMATA was the general expression for shoes, 
although, properly speaking, it only denotes the soles,* which 
were bound to the bottom of the feet by thongs or strings, 
2/iaVrec. b To put on shoes, is vVo&lv; 6 to take them off, 

Xittiv and vrroXvetyfi 

(•) Aristot. PoUt. I, 6. Gell. XIII, 21. Baldvin. Calceus antiq. c. XI. 
[Winkelm. Hist. Art. p. 209, and 809.] 
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(t») Mark, I, 7. Luke, III, 16, and ad h. L Perizon, ad MUam- IX, 11. 

( c ) Mark, VI, 9. .Elian. V. H. I, 18. Aristoph. Eecles. 269. 

( d ) Aristoph. Thesmoph. 1194; Lysistr. 949. 

II. Shoes were also called by the poets, ?re'8eXcu e 

(e) Horn. 'IX. B, 44 ; 'O*. E, 23. 

III. Ata/3a0pa, shoes worn both by men and women. f 

(f) Pollux, VII, 22, s. 90. 

IV. 2av2a\a g or trav$d\ia, h were, in ancient times, the 
shoes of heroines, 4 and of rich and gay women J 

(g) Horn, in h. in Merc. I, v. 79. 
( h ) Lucian. Dial. Meret. p. 554. 

( l ) Oraphale, in Lucian, wears these shoes, DiaL Dear. p. 208. 
(J) iElian. V.H. I, 18, and ad h. I. Perizon. Judith, X, 4. 

V. BXavrai, slippers for the house. k 

( k ) Aristoph. Equit. v. 885. .ffilian. V. H. VI, 11, and Perizon. 

VI. Koviirofoc, slippers, 1 low and light. m 

(') Clem. Alexandr. Padag. II, 11, p. 152. 

( m ) Aristoph. Ecclet. v. 843. Kuhn. ad Polluc. VII, 22, segm. 86. 

VII. Uepifiapidec, shoes worn by ladies of rank and 
fortunes 

( n ) Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 45, 48. Pollux, VII, 22, segm. 92, says these 
were worn by female servants. See the verses of Cephisodorus quoted by 
Pollux, VII, 22, segm. 87. 

VIII. Kpri7r~idec 9 shoes, termed in Latin, crepidce : p sup- 
posed by some authors to have been worn by the military.** 

Also dpTrlfec* 1 

(°) ^lian. V. H. IX, 3. Herodian. IV, 8. 

(P) Gell. XIII, 21. 

(q) Val. Max. IX, 1, 4, extern. 

(*) Pollux, VII, 22, segm. 85. Hesych. 

IX. 'Apfivkai, large and easy shoes. 8 

(•) Eurip. Orest. v. 140; and Here. Fur. v. 1304. Pollux, VII, 22, segm. 
86, is of a different opinion, which Bos follows. We find another conjecture 
in the Schol. of Eurip. ad Orest. I. c. Voss. ad Caiull. p. 327, and 290. 

X. IlepmKal, women's shoes: 1 those of the courtezans 
were white. u 

(') Aristoph. Nub. v. 151, and Schol. 

( u ) This remark of Bos is grounded on a passage of Pollux, VII, 22, 
segm. 92. But some critics explain this passage differently from our author. 
These shoes, they say, were worn by women of low station, but not by 
courtezans. Briss. de Regno Pen. II, p. 253. 

XI. AaKwvucat, y and dfjivK\aifccS" Lacedaemonian shoes, 
which were red. x 

( v ) Aristoph. Vesp. v. 1153, and Schol. 
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( w ) Hesych. iu Aaxuvucal and dfivkkatdts. 
(*) Pollux, VII, 22, segm. 88. 

XII. Kapfiarivai, a common countryman's shoe.? 

(7) Xenoph. Exped. IV, p. 259, 1. 30, whence it appears that they were 
made of undressed skins. Voss. ad Catull. p. 327. Hesychius. Schol. 
Lucian. ad Philopseud. p. 85. 

XIII. 'E/i/3aroi, the shoes or socks of comedians.* 

(*) Pollux, VII, 22, segm. 91. 

XIV. KoOopvoi, the shoes or buskins of tragedians/ which 
fitted either feet b Also c>(3a&c c 

(•) Tertull. de Spectacc. XIII. Hence cothurnus, in Latin, signifies tra- 
gedy, or any thing grand and sublime. Virg. Eel VIII, 10. Propert. II, 
25,41. QuintiL X, 1, § 68. 

(b) Xenoph. Histor. Gr. II, p. 363, 1.30. Lucian. in Pseudolog. p. 440. 
Schol. Aristoph. ad San. 47. 

(«) Shoes for men, according to the Scholiast of Aristoph. ad Eccles. 47. 
Spanhem. ad Arist Pint. v. 759. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

FUNERALS AMD CEREMONIES PERFORMED TO THE DYING. 

I. When a person was dying, they cut off a lock of his 
hair, which was consecrated to the infernal gods. By this 
act they devoted him to death.* 

(») Eurip. Alce*t.v.7&. Virgil. JEn. IV, 698. Horat. I, 28, 20. Mart. 
Ill, 43. Ruaeus, ad Virg. U c. Dacier. ad Horat. Lc. Canterus, in Nov. 
Lectt. IV, 20. 

II. They offered up prayers to Mercury/ who, in their 
theology, was the conductor of souls to the lower regions. 
These prayers were termed ibrrjpioi evxai. d 

(b) Valer. Max. II, 6, extern. 8. 

( c ) Horn. 'OS. Q, 1. Virg. JEn. IV, 242. Horat I, Od. 10, v. 17 ; and 
Od. 24, v.18. 

(d) Etymol. Auctor, c£itij/>u>i evx a ^i ^<po6toi rots irpo* e£odoj/ ix ovcriv * ''" 
irpoi Qdvwrov. 

III. The relations of the dying stood round his bed, 
took their last farewell/ embraced him/ heard his last words/ 
and inhaled his departing breath. h 

(«,) Euripid. Heraclid. v. 600. 

(f ) Euripid. Aicest. v. 408. 

(f) Homer. 'IX. Q, 743. 

( h ) This last custom, Cicero informs us, was practised by the Sicilians, 
yen. V, 45. Thus did Virgil's Anna, the sister of Dido, jEn. IV, v. 685, 
and Cerdan. ad Lc. Consolat ad Liviam August, v. 97, and 158. 

IV. When any one died, kettledrums or Cymbals were 
beaten to prevent the evil spirits carrying off the soul of the 
deceased to the regions below. 1 
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(i) We find traces of this superstition in the Schol. of Theocr. ad Idyll. II, 
v. 36. Macrob. Saturn. V, 19. Virg. JEn, VI, 540. Dacier. ad Harat. I, 
24, 25. 

V. To die, was literally, OvfiaKEiv and dirodvfitricety : but 
to avoid the gloomy ideas which these words conveyed, they 
used milder terms, such as dnkpytoQat} oiv£flr0ai, k evSetv, 1 koi- 

/iO(r0ai, m (itfiuiiKt vcu, n iraBeiv ri, k. t. X.o to depart, to sleep, to 

have lived) to have had something happened, fyc. 

(J) Heliodor. JEthiop. VIII, p. 400, 1.24, /nera 'A/xraioji/ aireXOoftray. 
iElian. V.H. II, 25, supplies the ellipsis — dtrtXBtiv rov /3tov. Eisner, ad 
Matth. c. XXVI, 24. 

(k) Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 90, 1. 2. Eurip. JlcesL v. 316. Horn. 'OS. S, 
144. Laert. Ill, 83, a'irotxe<r6oi. Horat Od. I, 24, v. 5, where sopor perpe- 
tuus is used to signify death. Virgil. X, 745 ; and XII, 309, dura quies and 
ferreus somnus. The substantives indicating balmy quietude ; but the adjec- 
tives, cruel eternity. 

(i) iEschyl. Eumenid. v. 708. 

(«*) Callimach. Epigr. X, 2. Matth. XXVII, 52. 1 Cor. XV, 18. 

( n ) Plutarch, in Cicer. p. 871, D, e£tj<rav ovtu 'Pa/naum/ ol Sva-<f>rj/u.ttu fii\ 
povXofiEvot, to rtBvdvai (rn/xaivovcnv, those of the Romans who wished to avoid 
using a word of ill omen, spoke of death under a metaphor. 

(°) Horn. 'IX. *, 274; and 'Od. A, 820. Herodi. V, 7, § 1. 

CHAP. XIX. 

CEREMONIES BEFORE THE FUNERAL. . 

I. As soon as a person had expired, they closed his 

eyes: a this was termed avyicktUtvJ* Ka6atpeiv, c trvvap/uurrreiv 

o00aX/iovc. d 

(*) Kirchmann. de Fun. Rom. 1, 6. 

(b) Eurip. Hecub. v. 430. 

(c) Horn. *IX. A, 453 ; '0*. A, 425 ; 'OS. Q, 295. 

( d ) Eurip. Phamiss. v. 1460. 

II. His mouth was also closed. 6 

(e) Horn. 'O*. A, 425. 

III. His face was covered with a veil.' 

( f ) Eurip. Hippolyt. v. 1458 ; Hecub. v. 432. Horn. *Oa. Q, 292. 

IV. The body was laid out, and the members adjusted ; 

which was opQovoQatf* or EKTtlvt(rdai. h 

(s) Eurip. Hippolyt. v. 786. Casaub. ad Theocrit. Idyll. I, 139; Led. 
Theocrit. c. I, p. 241. 

( h ) Euripid. I.e. and v. 789. 

V. They then washed the corpse in warm water/ and 
perfumed it J 

(*) Horn. 'OS. Q, 44. Eurip. Phamiss. v. 1239, and 1661. Actor. IX, 37. 
jfclian. V.H.Vf, 1. 

(J) Horn. 'IX. 2, 350. Martial. Ill, 12. 
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VI. They next wrapped the winding-sheet round it, and 
put on it a fine robe which was usually white. k 

(*) Horn. 'IX. 2, 352; 'Od. B, 97. Eurip. Alcest. v. 156. Plutarch, in 
uirato, p. 1051, E. 

VII. It was also crowned with garlands. 1 

(') Eurip. Phoeniss. v. 1626. Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. v. 533. Anthol. II, 
p. 178. 

VIII. The corpse was then placed in the entry of the 
house. m To do this was vporiOeaOai. 11 The feet were towards 
the door. 

( m ) Schol. Aristoph. ad Lysistr. v. 612. Pollux gives us the reason why 
the corpse was placed there, VIII, 7, segm. 65. Suidas in it/ooukcito. 

( n ) Demosth. Macart. p. 666, C. Lysias, contr. Eratosth. p. 92. Lucian. 
de Luctu, p. 302. Eurip. Hecub. v. 613. 

(°) Horn. 'IX. T, 212, and Eustath. ad h.l. p. 1246, 1.3. Scaliger, ad 
Fett. in Conlucare. 

IX. They put into his mouth a piece of moneys with 
which he was to pay Charon for his passage over the Styx : q 
this was an obolus? and properly termed lai^'^. 8 

(p) Schol. Aristoph. ad Ran. v. 140. 

f?) Lucian. de Luctu, p. 302. The ferry-money paid to Charon is called 
vavkovy or pa&Aoe, and Topdpeiov. Eustath. ad Od. p. 728, 1. 33. Callimach. 
Fragm. p. 247, and p. 361, n. 110. 

( r ) Lucian. Dial. Mort. p. 308, 264 ; Catapl. p. 422. Lucian, and others, 
speak only of one obolus ; Aristoph. Ran. v. 140, speaks of two ; hut rather 
from a comic liberty, than from a strict adherence to fact, in the opinion of 
Hemsterhus. ad Lucian. Dialog, p. 17. Juvenal, III, 267, calls it, triens. 

(•) It is probable that this name was given it by some barbarous nation, 
and not by the Greeks, Etymol. M. in SavdKijs. Pollux, IX, 6, segm. 82, 
says that it is taken by some for a Persian coin. Suidas, and Hesych. in 
Zavdict]. The Hermionians appear to have been exempt. Strabo, VIII, 
p. 257. 

X. Also a cake, of which honey was the principal ingre- 
dient, was put into the mouth of the deceased, to pacify the 
growling Cerberus.* 

(*) Schol. Aristoph. ad Lysist. v. 601. Virg. Mn. VI, 420, calls thiafu- 
\iT*rovrav, honey-cake, melU sopor atam et medicatis frugibus off am, or as some 
read saporatam, that is, sweetened with honey. 

XI. All these ceremonies were expressed by wyKOfjUfay* 
and tnr/KOfjii^ii. Y 

(") Schol. iEschyl. Theb. v. 1032. 

(') Schol. /Eschyl. /. c. iEschylus terms this whole ceremony 'xtpopd : 
the Scholiast of iEschylus, icnUvfia : Herodian, icndria, 1, 5, 8, 1. 

XII. While the corpse was in the house, a vessel with 
water, called dpldviov, was set before the door, w in which, 
those who were polluted by the touch of the dead body, 
washed, themselves. 2 
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( w ) Pollux, VIII, 7, segm. 66. Hesych. in dptiavlat. Caaaub. ad Cha- 
ract. Theoph. XVI, p. 339, irspl fauri&aifJLoytat, who cites the fiaTrrurtJboi dvo 
vtKpov in Ecclesiasticus, XXXIV, 25. 

(*) Aristoph. Eccles. v. 1025, calls this vessel likewise otrrpaicou. Euripid. 
AlcesU v. 99, xijyauw x*P vl P a fal $9vrA> irvkau, a cistern to wash one's 
hands in, before the door of the deceased. Hesychius likewise terms it tij- 
yalov, an appellation, which, as Kuster thinks, he grounds on the above- 
cited passage of Euripides, ad Aristoph. I. c. 

CHAP. XX. 

THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 

I. To carry the corpse out of the house, was cV^epciv/ 
and iKKonifciyf whence are derived cx^opa, 6 arco/it^i?.* 

(•) Demosth. Macart. 666, C. 
(»>) JElian. V. H. c. VIII, 4. 

(c) Thucvd. II, 34. 

( d ) LucU. Anthol. II, 32, Epigr. 4, p. 156. 

II. The body was carried out,, at Athens, before the 
rising of the sun, by virtue of an express law. 6 

( e ) A law of Solon, according to Demosthenes, Macart p. 666, C. But 
according to Cicero, it was a law of Demetrius Phalereus, de Legg. II, 26. 

III. But this was performed by day, and not by night, 
amongst the other Greeks/ who, notwithstanding, used 
funeral torches. 8 

( f ) Eurip. in Troad. v. 446. 

(ff) To light the funeral pile. Kirchmann. de Fun. Rom. II, 3. | 

IV. Only youths who died in the flower of their age, 
were buried at break of day. h 

(h) Heraclid. Pont, in Allegor. p. 492. Achilles, in Horn. 'OS. Q, 72; 
Patroclus, 'IX. **", 226, and others mentioned by Gale, ad Heraclid. I. c. 
Muret Far. LectU XIII, 2. Voss. ad Melon. Ill, 7, p. 575. [Theocrit 
Idyll. XV, 132, sqq.] 

V. In early times, it appears that the corpse was carried 
to the grave without a bier, 1 which was, afterwards, intro- 
duced for the convenience of the bearers.* Warriors were 
carried upon a shield ; k especially, by the Lacedaemonians. 1 

(») Eustath. ad 'IX. ¥, 136, p. 1402, 1. 26. 
(J) Eurip. AlcesU v. 607. 
(k) Virg. JEn. X, 506. 

(') This appears to be founded on that notorious injunction of a Lace- 
daemonian mother to her son, n rdv $ itrl to* [f cionrtfov], Plutarch. Apophtk. 
Lacanarum, p. 241, F, and elsewhere. 

VI. In the funeral procession were the relations of the 
deceased ; m and other friends, both men and women, who 
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were invited to this ceremony. 11 But in some countries, 
none but relations attended the funeral: and even at 
Athens, by a law of Solon, women, under sixty years of age, 
were only permitted to attend the funerals or their neatest 
relations. 5 

( m ) Thucyd. 11,34. Soyihocl. Jj ax Mastig. v. 1189. Aristot Ethic. IX, 11. 
( n ) Ewip. nicest, v. 629. 
(°) Cicero, de Legg. II, 26. 
(p) Demosth. MacarU p. 666, C. 

CHAP. XXI. 

MOURNING. 

.1. The mourners abstained from banquets,* and from 
every thing which had the appearance of hilarity, as wine 
and music, the games and public solemnities ; b and sought 
relief from their misfortunes in solitude alone. c 

(•) Lucian. de Luctu, p. 307. 

( b ) Eurip. Alcett. v. 841. 

( c ) Horn. 'Od. A, 101. Plutarch blames this grief as immoderate, ContoL 
ad Uxor. p. 610, A. 

II. They stripped themselves of all ornaments/ and put 
on mourning/ which was a coarse f black stuff.* 

( d ) Lycophr. Cassandr. v. 862. Ovid. Met. VI, 566. [Eurip. Troad. 256.] 

(«) Terent Heaut. II, 3, 45. 

( f ) Some critics give this sense to the passage of Terence to which I have 
just referred. 

(?) Eurip. Helen, v. 1094; Alceet. v. 215, and 427. Perizon. ad JElian. 
XII, 1, n. 32. 

III. They tore or cut off their hair, and sometimes 
shaved their heads. h 

( h ) Horn. 'Od. A, 197; Q, 45. Herodotus, II, p, 115, E. Xenoph. Helen. 
I, p. 350, 1. 9. .ffilian. V.H. VII, 8. 

IV. In extreme grief, they even rolled themselves in the 
dust and mire. 1 

(t) Lucian. de Luctu, p. 303. Horn. 'IX. O, 640. 

V. They sprinkled ashes upon their heads. 3 

(J) Lucian. L c. Horn. 'IX. 2, 23. Ovid. Met. VIII, v. 525. 

VI. When they appeared in public, a veil was thrown 
over their heads. k 

( k ) AnthoL V, Epigr. 33. Eurip. Supplic. Ill ; Orest. v. 294. Lamb. 
Bos, ad Marc. XIV, 72. 

VII. They smote their breasts with their hands, 1 and 
tore their faces. m 
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(1) Lucian. de Luctu, p. SOS. Ovid. Heroid. XV, 113. 

( m ) Lucian. L c. <f>oivicrcrtiv iraptid?, to make one's cheeks bleed, vo irpon- 
nrov t£ ixwroXtfa afiio-crtiv, to wound the face slightly with the fingernails. Se 
ad Petron. c. CXI, faciem unquibus sectam. All this external grief was p 
hibited by a law of Solon. Cic. de Legg. II, 25. Plutarch, in SoL c 21. 

VIII. They cried in a lamentable tone, J, e. n 

(*») ^schyL Theb. 333. The Scholiast of Aristophanes, ad Av. v. 217. 
says the word elegy comes from e \tyuv. At, at, was another doleful excla- 
mation : see what is related of Hyacinthus in Ovid. Met. X, 215. Perhaps 
the diphthong at had the same sound with the letter «. This seems to be 
proved by Rutgersius, in Far. Lectt. II, 5, p. 206. 

IX. As the Romans had their prce/icce* so the Greeks 
had their IZapxpi Optjvwv? who walked at the head of the 
procession, and by the melancholy strains they sung, deeply 
affected the company .* 

(°) Festus in prafic*. Plautus, Trucul II, 6, 14. 
(p) Horn. 'IX. O, 721. Eustatb. adh.l.y. 1513, 1. 36. 
(<i) Lucian. de Luctu, p. 306. 

X. These strains were called oktxpvpfiol, 1 IdXcfwi,* Xlw 

and cuAwoi.* 

(') Athen. XIV, 8, p. 619, B. 

(•) Eurip. Suppl. v. 281 ; Troad. v. 600. Hesych. in laXe/toi. 

(') Athen. I. c. Eustath. ad 'IX. p. 1223, 1. 8. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. rt 
p. 294. 

XI. There were three funeral dirges, one in the proces- 
sion, another at the funeral pile, and a third at the grave. 

(«) 'Eiruct'tStiov or Qpiivo* i u-tfctjdeiot, the funeral dirge, Suidas. See Scs- 
lig. Poetic. I, 50, p. 117 ; and III, 121, p. 385. Eisner, ad Joann. IX, 31. 

XII. Flutes were also used to heighten the solemnity/ 

( f ) Lucian. de Luctu, p. 305, »j ny>os nrov avkov artpvorviria, the UotiH 
time to the flute upon the breast by way of lamentation. Eurip. Troad. v. 12& 
Schol. Aristoph. ad Av. 217. Suid. in eXeyos. Ad Matth. IX, 23. SpeDcw 
de Legg. Hebr. Bit. p. 1135. Zornius, Biblioth. Antiq. Exeg. p. 581. 

CHAP. XXII. 

INTERMENT, &c, 

I. The most ancient custom was to bury the dead; 1 
and thus it was with the Athenians in the time of Cecrops." 

(») Cic. de Legg. II, 22. On the Sicyonian manner of interment, see 
Pausanias, Corinth. VII, p. 126: on the Persian manner, Lucian. de Ztfto 
p. 806; [Xenoph. Cyrop. VIII, 7, 25, and ad h. I.]: ori* the Roman, W 
VII, 54 : on the origin of the custom of burying the dead, Eustatb. ad * l 
A, p. 32, 1. 35. 

( b ) Cic. de Legg. II, 25. 

II. The body was laid horizontally in the coffin, 
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the face upwards and the head to the west, that it might 
look towards the rising sun. Such was the custom of the 
Athenians, and the other Greeks, except the Megarensians 
who laid the body in an opposite direction. 

(*) .Elian. V. H. VII, 19; and V, 14. Plut in SoUm. p. 83, E. 

III. The Custom of burning the dead was introduced by 
Hercules,* and after his time, became universal in Greece. 6 

( d ) Schol. Min. 'IX. A, y. 52. Eustath. ad 'IX. A, p. 32, 1. 35. 

( e ) Yet this custom was not indispensable, nor always observed, as we find 
from Pausanias, Corinth. VII, p. 126. Plato, Phatd. § 85. 

IV. The pile of wood on which the corpse was placed, 
was termed irvpdJ 

( f ) H*m. 'IX. A, 52 j Q, 786; ¥, 164. 

V. They threw on the pile various animals/ together 
with odours and perfumes. h 

(*) Horn. 'O*. Q, 65 ; IX. % 166. 

( h ) Horn. '0<5. O, 67. Kirchmann. de Fun. Rom. Ill, 4, 5. 

VI. They also threw on it the clothes of the dead, 1 and 
his arms, if he was a soldier J 

(*) Lucian. in Nigrin. p. 38. Eurip. Rkes. v. 960. 
(i) Horn. IX. Z, 418 ; 'O*. A, 74. 

VII. At the funerals of generals, the soldiers, and all 
who were present, marched thrice round the fun,eral-pile, k 
from right to left, in honour of the deceased. 1 

(k) Horn. 'IX. % 13; 'OS. Q, 68. Apoll. Rhod. I, v. 1059. 
(0 Statius, Theb. VI, 215. 

VIII. Whilst the pile was burning, his friends who stood 
around, made libations of wine, m and invoked his shade. 11 

( m ) Horn. 'IX. ¥, 220. Lucian. de Luctu, p. 305. 
( Q ) Horn. I c. uEschyl. Choephor. v. 86, and v. 128. 

IX. Wfien the pile was consumed, they extinguished 
the embers by pouring wine upon them. 

(°) Horn. 'IX. Q, 791 ; % 250. Virg. JBn. VI, 227. 

X. Then the relations of the deceased collected his 
bones and ashes.? 

(p) Horn. 'IX. % 237 ; Q, 791. Pind. Pyth. Od. antistr. y, v. 7. This 
was 6oro\oytov t in Gloss. Vet. and 6aro\oyla t Died. Sic. IV, 39, p. 248. In 
Latin, ossilegium, Kirchmann. de Fun. Ill, 6. 

XI. The bones were washed with wine, and anointed 
with oil.* 

(i) Horn. 'Od. Q, 73. TibulL III, 2, 19. 
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XII. They were then, with the ashes, deposited in unis 

called Kakwaif Kpwraol,* \apvaK£c, n 6(rrodrjicai* r. r. X. whiii 

wre made of wood,* stone,* silver/ or gold. 1 

( r ) Horn. 'I\. % 248; O, 795; '0*. 0, 74. 

(•) Herodot III, 15, § 16; IV, 1, § 6, 7. 

(<) Moachus, Idyll IV, 84. 

(*) Horn. 'IX. Q, 795 ; 'O*. Q, 74, calls such a vessel, dn<pi<f>opiv*. 

( ? ) Lycophr. Cassandr. v. 967, uses hrrotoxtla. Kirchmann. Ill, 8. 

( w ) Of cedar, in Eurip. AlcesU S65. 

(*) Xiphil. Sever. 

(*) Ammian. Marcell. XIX. 

(«) Horn. 'IX. % 248. Moschus, IdyU. IV, 84. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

TOMBS AND MONUMENTS. 

I The Greeks used to inter their dead without the 
cities/ commonly bv the high-ways,* that they tni^ 
be polluted by touching a corpse/ nor incommoded brJ 
smell. 11 

( .) Cic ad IHv. IV, 12, § 9. Liv. XXI, 24. Kirchmann. II, 20 « 4 
who says, on Plato's authority, that m the very early ages, thevkpS" 
dead in their houses ; a custom which was abolished, and subsisted not ifn d 
time of Plato. 

(b) Eurip. AlcesU v. 835; Rhes. v. 881. Menander, Pram -~ • -. 
Ctnvd. n. 258, p. 276. Theocrit Idyll VII, 10. Pausan.^^ II Tt 

$l*u!li! Phi8en ' ^ ^^ V ' m ' LUCUn * * *** S ^' P- 6 »2. ' KU 
(d) This reason is given by Isidorus, Orig. XIV, c. 11. 

If. We read, however, that they sometimes buried their 
dead in an elevated part of the city. But thi " was ! 
honorary distinction, payed to those who had sieSLei 
themselves in the service of their countrv • *&*** 

(«) OTius the tomb of Themistocles was in the forum of <t» ur 
PJutarch. in TltemUt. p. 128, C. Thus the S™.,?..,^? "?! M«gnesw» 
.he honour they borers ^.tatoft^rt 1 ? 
honour was payed ,o the remains of Euphron-SK^VSp.^ 

JirdeateEhr^ 1 " 6 ^* 6 ^^monians to bun- 
^££±!2£Z$b and around the temples/ ' 

fr tods SfJPX^ thC «* "Wrt lie light on their 
rnenas ana all illustrious men;* but that it inieht nress 
heavy upon heir enemies and aU the wicked. " g P 

(8) Eurip. AlcesU v. 462. 

(-) CaUimach. Epigr. XXVIII, p. 208. Kirchmann. Ill, 9, p. 89a 
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V. The common graves, in the earliest times, were 
caverns, called viroyaia. 1 

(* ) Horn. 'IX. Q, 797, and Schol. Etymol. in npLa. Kirchmann. Ill, 15. 

VI. But in succeeding ages, monuments of stone chiefly 
were erected in honour of the great J 

(i) Petron. matron, Ephes. c. CXI. Cic. ad Div. IV, 12. Our Saviour's 
tomb also was hewn out of a rock of stone ; Mark, XV, 46 ; Matth. XXVII, 
60. Salmas. ad Solin. p. 851. 

VII. Their ordinary tombs were of earth, and hence 

called \wfiara. k 

( k ) Eurip. Hecub. v. 221. Hence x* llv °"^ a ) to cast up a mount upon the 
grave. Horn. 'IX. Q, 801, uses x^ wvo ^ al t to raise a tomb. Anthol. Ill, 14, 
Epigr. 14. Pausan. VIII, 16, p. 632. 

VIII. Tombs of stone were polished ; whence they were 

called Uotoi ra'^ot or ri//i/3oi. 1 

(') Eurip. Alcest. v. 836 ; Helen, v. 992. 

IX. Tombs were likewise adorned with pillars of stone, 
termed <rrrj\ai ; m on these were inscriptions. 11 

(») Hom. 'IX. A, 371 ; P, 434. Pind. Nem. Od. X, Epod. *, v. 1, 2, calls 
a pillar of this kind, dyaXfi 'Atda, £*<rros iriTpo*, the monument of Pluto, the 
polished stone. 

(°) Theophr. Charact. Eth. c. XIV. Diog. LaerU I, 48. Callim. Epigr. 
XVI, p. 196. By a law of Lycurgus, the names only of those who had done 
some signal service to their country were permitted to be engraven. Plu- 
tarch. Lycurg. p. 56, B. These inscriptions were termed iviypaQal, Arte- 
mid. V, 75. In Latin, tituli. Ovid. Heroid. XIV, 128. 

X. They were also frequently adorned with images. 

(°) Thus, on the tomb of Isocrates, there was the figure of a ram and a 
siren lying upon it, Plutarch, in Decern Oratoribus, n. 4, p. 838 : on the 
tomb of Diogenes was a dog of Parian marble, Diog. Laert. VI, 78 : on that 
of Archimedes, a sphere and a cylinder, Cic. Tusc. Qu. V, 23. See, in 
Pollux, VIII, 7, s. 66, the figures with which the tombs of girls were 
adorned. 

XI. As the object of such monuments was the pre- 
servation of the memory of the deceased, the tombs were 

often called pvrmeia? /ivij/iara,** cnjfxara. 1 

(p) Lucian. Philopsued. p. 349. Mark, XV, 46. 

(q) Theophr. Charact. Eth. c. XIV, trtpl irtpupyta*. Pausan. Corinth. 
XX, p. 156. 

(*) Callim. Epigr. XVIII, 4, p. 197. Aristoph. Eccles. v. 1100; Thes- 
moph. v. 893. 

XII. Besides these sepulchres, which contained either 
the corpse, or the ashes and bones of the deceased, they 
sometimes erected honorary monuments, 8 in which were 
neither bodies, bones, or ashes, 1 and which were, therefore, 
called Kivordfia* and K«vi/pco. v 

Q 
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(*) One of these is termed Ktvtdv <raua, Callim. Epigr. XVIII, 4. Hora- 
rarius Tumulus, Sueton. in Claud, c. I. Tumulus inanit, Virg. JEn. III, 3 Of, 
VI, 505. 

(*) A tomb of this kind Pallas orders Telemachus to raise, 'OS. A, 291. 
Such a tomb Menelaus erected in Egypt, after he received the news of the 
death of his brother Agamemnon, 'Od. A, 584. Eurip. in Helen, v. 1255. 

( u ) Suidas in Ktvordtyta : hence Ktvora<f>ttu, to erect an empty tomb* JSurip. 
Helen, v. 1562. Lamprid. in Alexandro, v. 63. 

( v ) Lycophr. Cassandr. v. 370, and Meursius, adh.1. 

XIII. OF these tombs, some were built in honour of 
illustrious men interred in other places ; w and some, in 
honour of those who had been deprived of sepulture, and 
whose manes, they imagined, could not rest, unless they 
raised to them such an empty memorial ; x to which they 
invited them thrice, with a loud voice.* 

( w ) The tomb of Euripides was one of these, Pausan. Attic. 1 1, p. 6. 

( x ) Some of these tombs are mentioned by Thucyd. II, 34; and by 
Xenoph. de Exped. VI, p. 297, 1. 54. In this custom was included the 
imaginary sepulture of those who had been drowned, Eurip. Helen. 1257: 
also of those who had put an end to their own existence, and, consequently, 
were not entitled to the usual ceremonies, Kuhn. ad Pans. Photic, c. XXIX, 
p. 869. Ad Horat. I, Od. 28. Festus in pracidania. Interpretes Petroniu 

(?) Horn. 'OS. I, 64, and Eustath. ad h. I. p. 235, 1. 4. Pindar. Pyth. Od. 
IV, Epod. £, v. 9, and Schol. ad h. I Virg. JEn. VI, 506. To this Bacchus 
alludes, Aristoph. Ran. 1207. This evocation of the manes was termed 
\\rv\aywyia, Eustath. I. c. This \frvxaycoyia differs little from the magical 
\\fvxayt*yia, of which we have taken notice in the chapter on divination. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

OTHER HONOURS PAID TO THE DEAD. 

I. Funeral orations, in praise of the deceased, were pro- 
nounced at their tombs, a particularly if they had rendered 
important services to their country, 1 * or had died, fighting 
valiantly in battle. 

( a ) Lucian. de Luctu, p. 307. For the origin of them, see Plutarch, w 
Poplicol. p. 102. Dion. Halicarn. Archaol. V, p. 291, 1. 5. 

( b ) Dionysius Halic. Archaol. V, p. 291, 1.30, compares the funeral eulo- 
giuras of the Romans with those of the Athenians, and thinks the former 
more judicious in bestowing them than the latter. For the Athenians 
praised only those who had signalized themselves in war ; but the Romans 
celebrated men of merit in every capacity. 

( c ) Plato, Menexen. Thucyd. II, 84. Martial virtue is the subject of 
the eTTiTa'^ios, or the funeral oration, which is the second of the orations of 
Lysias, p. 11 ; and of the Xoyos eVrratfuos of Demosthenes, p. 152. 

II. Funeral games were instituted to their memory.* 

( d ) Pausan. Arcad. IV, p. 605, says Azan, an Arcadian, was the first who 
was honoured with these games. They are celebrated in Homer, 'IX. % 
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274, 680 j 'O*. Q, 85; &c. Thucyd. V, 11. Plutarch, in Timoleon. p. 
255, B ; &c. 

III. After the obsequies, an entertainment was prepared 
at the house of the nearest relation/ which was called 

irep&tvirvQvf veicpoSeiirvov, 8 and ra0oc. h 

( e ) It was the nearest relation of the deceased who gave the feast, though 
not in his own house; but in a friend's or neighbour's of the deceased. 
Demosth. de Cor on. p. 335, C. So in Homer, 'IX. ¥, 28, the funeral enter- 
tainment of Patroclus is given in the tent of his friend Achilles. 

( f ) Demosth. de Coron. p. 353, B. Lucian. de Luct, p. 307. 

(?) Stob. Serm. 55, p. 227 ; and Artemid. I, 5, express it in two words, 
vtKpov detirvov. 

( h ) Horn. 'IX. ¥ ; 'Oa. T, 309. Hesiod/Ey/o. 735. Graev. Lectt. Hesiod. 
c. XV, p. 76. 

IV. The fragments which fell from the table, were con- 
secrated to the manes? and carried to the tomb for its sus- 
tenance.) 

(*) Athen. X, 7, p. 427, E. Pythagoras seems to allude to this custom 
in Diog. Laert. VIII, 34. So does Tibullus, I, 6, v. 17; according to Mure- 
tus, and others. Broukhus. ad h. I. 

(J) Terent Eunuch. Ill, 2, 38. Catull. Carm. 60. Ad Plaut. Pseudol. I, 3, 
127. Festus in culina. 

V. In early times, silence was enjoined at these enter- 
tainments ; but in later ages, the guests were permitted to 
converse on the good qualities of the deceased. k Hence 
arose a proverbial phrase, by which a bad character was 
strongly implied, ouk iiraiveOetrig ov& iv irepiMirvy, you would 
not be praised even at a funeral entertainment} 

(*) Cic. de Legg. II, 25. . 
(') Suidas in ouk iiraiviQiinv. 

VI. Burning lamps were sometimes placed within the 
subterraneous sepulchres." 1 

(■) Petron. c. CXI. This was likewise an Egyptian custom, Herodot. 
II, p. 157, D : and a Roman one, Modestin. 1. 44, ft de manum. testam. 

VII. The tombs were strewed with herbs and flowers ; n 
with amarauths, roses,? and myrtle, q but more particularly 
with parsley; 1 hence it is said of a man past recovery, 
deiodat dikivov, that he needs the parsley.* 

( a ) Sophocles, Electr. v. 896. 
(•) Philostrat Heroic, c. XIX, p. 741. . 
(p) Anacreon, Od. LIU, 25. Aristaenet. I, Ep. 36, p. 162. 
(1) Eurip. Electr, v. 323. 

( r ) Polyaen. Stratag. V, 12, § 1. Suidas in crtXivov <rri$avo*. 
(*) Plutarch, in Timoleon. p. 248, D. Suidas in crtXivov iiirai 6 vocrwv, 
and tow vtXivov dtirai. 

Q2 
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VIII. Sacrifices were offered, and libations made ii 
trenches dug in the earth.* 

0) Horn, '0&. A, 26, calls these libations, x oa *» Euripides, Iphig. in Taw. 
v. 160 ; Electr. v. 509. To make these libations, is rvfiptvaai x°<**> " 
Sophocles, Electr, v. 408. See the verses of Cleidemes cited by A then. IX, 
18, p. 410, A. 

IX. The sacrifices which they offered to the dead were 
black sheep, u and black and barren heifers. v They first 
dedicated the forelock : this was dicdpxe*0ai f w and the fore- 
lock itself was styled dvapxai* 

(°) Eurip. Electr. v. 513. Senec. (Edipod. v. 556. 

(*) On the black heifers, see Virg. JEn. V, 97 ; VI, 248 : on the barren 
heifers, Homer. '0& K, 522. 

(") Horn. 'Oa. r, 445; 8, 422. This verb also signifies, to make the 
first libations at any sacrifice. Eurip. Electr. v. 811. Sacrifices to the 
infernal deities were begun in the same manner, Virg. JEn. VI, 245. 

( z ) Eurip. Oreet. v. 96, and Schol. ad h. I. 

X. The libations were of blood, 7 water,* wine,* and 
milk; b but the principal one was honey , c which was con- 
sidered a symbol of death. d Thus, they thought, they ap- 
peased the manes.* 

(y) Eurip. Iphigen. in Tour. v. 163. 

(») Sophocles, Electr. v. 436. Kirchmann. de Fun. IV, 2, p. 566. 

(») Lucian. de Luctu, p. 805. Virg. JEn. V, 77. 

(b) Eurip. Orest. v. 115. 

( c ) Eurip. Iphig. in Tour. v. 165, 633. 

( d ) Porphyr. de Antro Nymphar. p. 235, 1. 21. 

(•) Eurip. Iphig. in Tour. v. 166. iEschyl. Choeph. v. 18. 

XI. The wpter used for these libations, was called 
xfloViov Xovrp&yf or Xovrpdv, by way of eminence.* At Athens, 
it was termed aVoVt^a. h 

( r ) Hesych. in ytiovia Xovrpd, and Suidas. 
(f) Sophocles, Electr. v. 436. 

(•») Athen. IX, 18, p. 409, F. Eustath. ad '08. A, p. 38, 1. 46. <£schyl. 
Choeph. v. 127) substitutes X e V"'"f' fi» Xovrpov. See adh.1 Stanl. p. 818. 

XII. On the tomb of a child the water was poured by 
a child ; i on that of a virgin, by a virgin : j and on that of a 
married man by a woman, who was called iyxvrpltrrpta.^ 

(*) Demosthenes, adv. Leocharem, p. 678, A. Harpocrat in Xovrpotpopos. 

(J) Hence, probably, the tombs of virgins were adorned with representa- 
tions of virgins holding ewers in their hands. Pollux, VIII, 7, segm. 66. 
Kirchmann. de Fun. IV, 2, p. 567. 

( k ) Etymol. Magn. in lyxvr/okrr/omi, and Suidas. Schol. Aristoph. ed 
Vesp. v. 288, where we have rfyxvr/oMu, instead of iyyyrpio^rpiai. 
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XIII. These sacrifices in honour of the manes, were 
offered on the ninth, 1 and thirtieth days after the interment. m 
They were annually repeated in most of the states of Greece, 
in the month Anthesterion. n 

(!) Hence they were called IvvaTa. Isaeus, Orat. VII, de Cironis hare- 
dit. p. 522. In Latin, novemdialia. See Taubmann. ad Flout. Aulular. II, 
4, 45. There were likewise novemdialia of another kind ; viz. expiations 
which lasted nine days after the appearance of prodigies : these novemdialia 
are sometimes mentioned by Livy, I, 31 ; XIX, 14. 

( m ) Harpocrat. in Tpiaicdv. Pollux, I, 7, segm. 66. 

( n ) Casaub. in Athen. Ill, 19, p. 120. 

XIV. Such were the honours the Greeks paid to their 
dead ; which were termed 6W, llKaiafi vopiZ6fieva 9 q and in 
Latin, yu«£a. r 

(°) Plutarch, in Num. p. 67, E, eVtoricoiros rtov irtpl tows Oitjarjcovrac ocriutv 
6«os. 

(p) Aristot de Firtut. where, speaking of funeral rites, he calls them, 
Sticaioovvti Tpos tow KCLTOLxofitvovs. These last services are also called Sisaia. 

('*) Demosth. Macart. p. 677, B. Isaeus, OraU I, de Cleonymi karedit. 
p. 364. 

( r ) Cicero, de Legg. II, 22. Heir. Magius, in Far. Lectt. or Miscell. 
II, 19, p. Ill, sq. 

XV. Yet some men they deemed unworthy of sepulture. 
It was not granted, hy the Athenians, to traitors, 8 and sacri- 
legious persons.* 

(•) Diod. Sic XVIII, 67, p. 642, A. Sophocles, Antig. v. 204. Thucyd. 
I, 138. Scheff. and Kuhn. ad JElian. F.H. IV, 7. 

(t) Xenophon. Hut. Grac. I, p. 351, 1. 39. Meurs. Them. Attic. II, 2. 
Pausanias, Lacon. c. X, p. 230. 
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APPENDIX TO THE ANTIQUITIES. 



PART I— CHAP. !.♦ 

ATHENS. 

At Athens was the Kepa/xeucoc, Cer amicus, so called aVo rife icepa- 
fitiKtis ri%vr\Q,from the potter 9 s art, which was first invented here. 
This great space was divided into two parts, one of which was 
within the city, and contained a number of temples, theatres, &c. 
the other, in the suburbs, was a public burying place, and con- 
tained the Academy, and other public buildings. 

* AyopaX, forums, were very numerous: the chief of which were 
the old and the new forums. The old forum, called dpyaia dyo- 
pa, was in the Ceramicus within the city. Here the assemblies 
of the people were held. Hither the merchants resorted to sell 
their goods. Each trade had a separate market: KvicXog was the 
place were slaves were sold : 'IxdvoirutXic dyopd, the fishmonger's 
market : Tvvaucela dyopd, the market for women's apparel and 
ornaments. This was the most frequented part of the city. 

TvfjLvdffia, gymnasia, were common throughout Greece. They 
consisted of a range of spacious buildings, and were erected for 
the use of philosophers, and rhetoricians ; for wrestlers, pugilists, 
dancers, and others. They were divided into aroal, porticoes, 
which were filled with efecpat, side-buildings, and seats for study 
and conversation: i(p0aioy t the place where the e<prjfiot or youths 
exercised : yvpvacm'ipiov, was the undressing-room : there were 
hot and cold baths : araZiov was a large semi- circle, in which pub- 
lic exercises were performed. 

'AmMipta, the Academy, constituted a part of the Ceramicus 
without the city. It was adorned with covered walks. 

Athens had three harbours for ships : 

1. UeipauvQt Pirceeus. It contained three opfwi, docks; two 
forums, where the productions of all countries were accumulated; 
and an arsenal capable of furnishing every thing necessary for 
the equipment of vessels. It was sufficiently spacious for four 
hundred gallies to ride in safety. 

* These are the chapters in the Antiquities after which those in the 
Appendix may be read. 
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2. Moviola, Munychia, a promontory not far from Piraeus, 
and fortified both by nature and art. 

S. &a\npdv, Phalerum. about four miles from the city, which 
was the most ancient of the three. 



PART I.— CHAP. I. 

CITIZENS, SOJOURNERS, AND SLAVES. 

The inhabitants of Attica were divided into three classes : 
•aroA/rcu, fret citizens; /icVoijcoi, foreigners settled in the country; 
and $ov\oi 9 slaves. 

The citizens excelled the others in dignity and power, and 
filled all the offices of government ; but were very much ex- 
ceeded in number by the slaves. 

It was considered the highest honour for a foreigner to obtain 
the freedom of the city ; which could be done only by rendering 
great services to the state. 

The furoiKOi were persons, who, having come from a foreign 
country, had settled with their families in Attica. They were 
protected by the government, but could neither vote, nor hold 
any public office. 

They were obliged to select from among the citizens a patron, 
called TpocrraTTiQ, who was to protect them, and be responsible for 
their conduct. 

They paid an annual tribute to the public treasury of ten or 
twelve drachma?. 

The slaves were divided into two sorts : those who from 
poverty, the fate of war, or from perfidy, had been reduced to 
bondage, and were called OrjreQ and xcAarcu, but who might 
change their masters, and, if able, release themselves from servi* 
tude ; and those who were wholly in the power and at the dis- 
posal of their masters. 

Slaves were not allowed to imitate the citizens in their dress 
and behaviour. Particular care was taken that they did not 
wear arms. The condition of the Athenian slaves was preferable 
to that of their brethren in any part of Greece. 

Their punishments were very severe. For theft they were 
bound fast to a wheel, and unmercifully beaten with stripes. For 
any notorious crime they were condemned to grind at the mill, 
which was a most laborious task. 

The Athenian slaves cultivated the lands, conducted the manu- 
factures, worked in the mines, laboured at the quarries, and 
performed all the domestic offices in private houses. 
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PART I. -CHAP. V. 

OATHS. 

Of oaths there were two kinds : the one called 6 fieyac Spicoc, 
the great oath, taken oply in matters of great importance ; the 
other, 6 fwcpog opjeoc, the lesser oath. 

There were different objects by which the Grecians swore : 
sometimes, fid A/a, by Jupiter ; sometimes, fid rove SeJ&jcct Beovq, 
by the twelve great gods. The Spartans usually swore fid rcj Sew, 
by the two gods, i. e. by Castor and Pollux : the Grecian women, 
by Juno, Diana, or Venus ; or vrj rw 0tcJ, by the two goddesses, 
i. e. by Ceres and Proserpine, who were exclusively appropriated 
to the female sex. 

Sometimes they swore by the dead : as in Demosthenes, fid rove 
tV Mapaduivi, by those who lost their lives in the battle of Marat Aon. 

The manner of swearing was generally by lifting up their hands 
to heaven. In all agreements they pledged their faith by taking 
each other by the hand. 

In all solemn leagues they sacrificed to the gods. The cere- 
monies were thus performed. First, they cut some hair from the 
head of the victim, and distributed it to all present, that they 
might participate in the oath : secondly, they invoked the gods to 
witness their oaths : thirdly, killed the victim by cutting its 
throat : hence the phrase opxia refiveiv, to make a covenant. 
Then they repeated the words of the oath to be taken; and 
made a libation of wine. They concluded by prayer to the 
gods, that he who should first violate the oath, might die in the 
same manner as the victim. 

The reverence which the Greeks paid to oaths appears from 
their using the words evopKog and evtrefiric, as synonymous. 

PART I— CHAP. XXV. 

THEATRE, CIRCUS, &c. 

The theatres and amphitheatres of the ancient Greeks were 
very magnificent. The former were round on one side, and ter- 
minated, on the other, in a right line ; but the latter were of an 
oval shape, and made, as it were, two theatres joined together. 

These structures were immensely large compared to modern 
theatres ; and were calculated to contain not only all the citizens 
of the state, but strangers also. They had no coverings, and 
plays were performed by daylight in the open air. In later 
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times, the spectators were protected from the heat of the sun by 
moveable awnings. 

The 6pxo<rrpa was a semi-circular space in the centre of the 
front of the theatre* From this the seats for spectators rose pro- 
gressively to the very summit of the building. 

The actors wore masks, on which was painted the character 
of the passion intended to be expressed. They were so ingeni- 
ously constructed, that great additional strength was given to the 
voice ; and thus the spectators at the greatest distance could 
hear distinctly. The buildings also were artificially planned to 
convey sound readily and clearly ; though not resembling, yet 
producing the effect of our modern whispering galleries. 

The aKjjyrj occupied all that space between the two horns of 
the theatre, over the opx»yWpcu There were machines for raising 
and lowering different scenes. Tragic, comic, and satyric pieces 
had each their different and appropriate representations. 

'Avdfiadpov was the stage before the aKTjvrj and opytforpa, on 
which the actors performed their parts. 

The imrotipoiwc, circus, was devoted to horse and chariot- 
racing, which were similar to those described in the chapter 
upon the Olympic games. Besides these races, various kinds of 
dancing were introduced. The first was called e/x/icXaa, for the 
tragic scene ; the second, ro'pdaf, for the comic scene ; the third, 
aliciyviQ, for the satyric. 

PART II. -CHAP. XIII. 

THE 'E*OPOI. 

The ephors were Lacedaemonian magistrates, and were five in 
number. They were called efopot on account of their superin- 
tending (&a to i<j>op$y) all public business of importance : and 
were elected by the people from among themselves upon the 
first day of every year ; to which year the principal ephor gave 
his name. , 

It is the opinion of some that they were created as a check 
upon the power of the kings : of others, that they were originally 
designed to assist them in the execution of their duties, especially 
when engaged in war. But be this as it may, we are certain 
that, in later times, their authority was nearly absolute. They 
could suspend the kings and all the magistrates from their 
offices, and even punish them for the slightest inconsistency. Nor 
had they less control over private individuals. For these might 
be summoned to attend their dpxiiov or e^opciov, in which they 
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administered justice) and in some cases were condemned withoa; 
trial. 

The ephors convened the public assemblies of the people, in 
which their influence' was so great that it almost amounted to 
dictation. They had the management of the public money, and 
could declare war or make peace ; send out generals and armies 
or recall them, as circumstances might require ; in a word, the 
whole executive government was vested in them. 

All the Spartan magistrates were obliged to give an account 
of their administration to the. ephors, but the ephors were 
accountable to none. We do not, however, find that they often 
seriously abused this privilege, except in acquiring fresh authority; 
which, at length, had become so formidable, that Cleomenes, 
the son of Leonidas, killed the ephors and entirely abolished the 
office. 

PART II.— CHAP. XVI. 

REWARDS. 

The chief rewards were : 

1. Upoetyia, the privilege of having the front seat in all public 
assemblies. 

2. Elwv, the honour of having a statue erected in some 
public place. 

3. Srityavoi, crowns conferred by the votes of the people. 

4. 'Are'Xeia, immunity from taxes* 

5. Stria, Trapao-ir/a, <titt}<tiq lv Hpvravely, an entertainment 
given at the publicexpense to those who had deserved well of 
their country. 

PART III. 

MANNER OF DECLARING WAR. 

Before the Greeks engaged in war, they demanded reparation 
for injuries by ambassadors, called wpi<r(ieig. 

Heralds, nipwceg, were then sent to order the enemy to prepare 
for invasion. 

They never engaged in war without the advice of the gods, and 
consulting the soothsayers. The oracles were enriched with pre- 
sents, sacrifices offered, and large vows made, to be paid in case 
of success. 

Every omen was observed before marching : an eclipse of the 
moon would delay an enterprise. 

The Lacedaemonians would never march before a full moon. 
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PART IV.— CHAR IV: 

CONDITION OF FEMALES IN GREECE. 

The houses of the Greeks were usually divided into two parts, 
in which the men and women had distinct apartments assigned to 
them. The part in which the men lodged, was towards the gate, 
and called dvdpuv, or dvdpuviTtQ ; that assigned to the women was 
termed yvvancwv, or yvvaucwv~iTic ; and was the most remote part 
of the house, and behind the dvXrj, before which there were other 
apartments, termed wpohofwc and 7rpoav\iov. The women's 
chambers were called riyeoi Oaka/iot, as being at the top of the 
house. 

They ascended by a fc\l/ja£, stair-case, though in Homer this 
may mean a ladder, as in those days architecture was but little 
understood. 

It was customary for women to have maiden attendants, who, 
if their mistresses were young, had the care of their education, 
and were called rpofaL 

The common employments of women were spinning, weaving, 
and making embroidery. They*had the management of provi- 
sions and of household affairs generally. 

The condition of women in Greece, was by no means such as 
we should expect it to be among a brave and refined people. 
That singular contrast of character which made the Athenians, 
at times, so noble and contemptible, was in nothing more conspi- 
cuous, than in the manner in which they treated their females. 

They may be divided into two classes : their wives and 
daughters ; and the iraipai, or courtezans. 

The former were treated in the most servile manner ; were 
enjoined the strictest silence in the presence of the men ; were 
not allowed to visit any public shows or amusements ; were con- 
fined rigorously to the innermost apartments of the house ; and 
were employed in the meanest offices. In short, they were kept 
in a state of subjection, degradation, and ignorance. 

But the latter, at craipac, were allowed to visit all the public 
places of amusement ; were accomplished in the arts and sciences; 
and were visited and courted by the greatest men of the age. 
The accomplished Pericles, would retire from the affairs of state, 
to the abode of Aspasia ; and even the virtuous and gifted 
Socrates resorted to her for improvement and instruction in phi- 
losophy. 

This unnatural and unworthy treatment of these two classes of 
females, is the greatest stain upon the Athenian character. But 
the Spartans treated their females with great respect, attention, 
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and delicacy. They were the most warlike, and seem to ha* 
been the most gallant people of Greece. 

PART IV.— CHAP. IV. 

HOUSES, FURNITURE, &c 

Of the form of the Grecian houses we know but little. The 

Eieral name for house was olcoc; lor the bed-chamber, socrvr; 
the dining-room, itmaTopuov, or rpfcXivor. 

The men and women had different apartments ; those of the 
former were termed dvhpZveg; those of the latter, ywouccia. 

The ancient Greeks had chimneys to their houses, though they 
were of very rude construction. For windows they used a cer- 
tain kind of transparent stone. 

Their doors, Ovpa and itvXjj, were hung upon wooden posts, 
called wapacnrdtiec. Small bells were hung over the doors. 

Their sleeping-beds, Kkivn and coin?, were at first very simple, 
but afterwards, costly, having silver feet, and adorned with pre- 
cious stones. They were very high, and required a ladder, or a 
set of steps, to get into them. 

Their chairs were very much like those of modern times. 
Stools, with three legs, were much used. 

Their chests or trunks for clothing were termed ftprcu* 

The chief kitchen utensils were \a\iceiov, the large kettle; 
KatcKafiri and x^ T P a * ite smaller kettle ; n\ydvwv, the frying-pan ; 
ofleXoc, the spit; fyc. 

PART IV.— CHAR V. 

EDUCATION AT SPARTA. 

The children of the Lacedaemonians were nourished at home 
by their parents, until seven years old. They were then consi- 
dered the property of the state, and educated publicly. 

To facilitate this, the head master, vailov6fioc y divided the child- 
ren into classes, dyeXat. Over each class was an under-master, 
selected from the cipevcc, and distinguished for wisdom, courage, 
and strength. He took the lead in all their sports, games, and 
youthful excursions. With him they ate and slept. 

These classes were subjected to severe discipline. The boys 
were accustomed to hunt ; but dancing, running, wrestling, 
throwing the quoit and javelin, were exercises practised by both 
sexes. When these were finished, which were generally as much 
as their strength could well perform, they returned to dinner. 
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■riiis, however, they had first to prepare, and, in some measure, to 
provide with their own hands ; for the portion of food allowed 
by the state was scarcely sufficient to sustain them. But, in 
order to procure a moderate supply, they were permitted to steal 
with impunity any provisions they could find, providing they 
were not caught in the act. Their beds consisted of reeds and 
bulrushes. 

Every citizen who saw a child in fault, was bound to chastise 
it, under the penalty of suffering the same himself. 

The principal part of their education consisted in writing and 
reading ; and being able to express themselves with perspicuity 
and conciseness. 

At the age of eighteen years, they passed from the stage of 
"boyhood to that of youth, being still employed in martial exer- 
cises. At twenty they were termed zipevec They were not 
considered men until thirty. 

The Spartans never exercised any trade or profession, except 
that of arms. Their slaves, called cfXoirec, built their houses, 
tilled their lands, and provided them with food and clothing. 

PART IV.— CHAP. VI. 

MATERIALS FOR WRITING. 

Ink, called fxeXav, or fiikav ypcupiKov, writing ink, was made 
sometimes from the blood of the cuttle-fish, which was very 
black ; but generally from soot, burnt with rosin and pitch, and 
diluted. This soot was taken from furnaces constructed on pur- 
pose, having no passage for the emission of the smoke. Ink was 
also made from the lees of wine, dried and burnt. 

Paper, the general term for which was \dprnQ, was made from 
several materials. (1.) From the skins of beasts, prepared like 
our modern parchment : this was the most durable. (2.) From 
the bark of a tree. (3.) From the Egyptian trdrrvpoQ, from which 
the English word paper is derived. The papyrus was a kind of 
, flag, which grew in the river Nile. These flags were dipped into 
the water of this river, which was of a glutinous quality, and then 
pressed and dried in the sun. 

Thin sheets of lead, or layers of wax, were also used for 
writing : in which case they employed the hard otvXoq. 

The otvXoc, or pen, was made of various substances. When 
they wrote upon wax, lead, or any hard substance, the crrvXog 
was made of iron or ivory. It was round, with one end large and 
smooth, for erasing any mistake ; the other terminating gradually 

a 
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PART I.— CHAP. I.* 

ATHENS. 

At Athens was the Kfpct/micoc, Cer amicus, so called died rrjc ircpa- 
fitiKrjc rixvricfrom the potter's art, which was first invented here. 
This great space was divided into two parts, one of which was 
within the city, and contained a number of temples, theatres, &c. 
the other, in the suburbs, was a public burying place, and con- 
tained the Academy, and other public buildings. 

' Ayopal, forums, were very numerous : the chief of which were 
the old and the new forums. The old forum, called dpyala dyo- 
pa, was in the Ceramicus within the city. Here the assemblies 
of the people were held. Hither the merchants resorted to sell 
their goods. Each trade had a separate market : KvicXoc was the 
place were slaves were sold : 'IxOvowwXig dyopd, the fishmonger's 
market : Tvvaucda dyopd, the market for women's apparel and 
ornaments. This was the most frequented part of the city. 

Tvfivdtna, gymnasia, were common throughout Greece. They 
consisted of a range of spacious buildings, and were erected for 
the use of philosophers, and rhetoricians ; for wrestlers, pugilists, 
dancers, and others. They were divided into crroal, porticoes, 
which were filled with c&'dpcu, side-buildings, and seats for study 
and conversation: tyfffiaiov, the place where the fyj?/3ot or youths 
exercised : yvpyatrriiptov, was the undressing-room : there were 
hot and cold baths : ardltov was a large semi-circle, in which pub- 
lic exercises were performed. 

'A*ad//pa, the Academy, constituted a part of the Ceramicus 
without the city. It was adorned with covered walks. 

Athens had three harbours for ships : 

1 . UeipauvQ, Piraeus. It contained three oppoi, docks ; two 
forums, where the productions of all countries were accumulated; 
and an arsenal capable of furnishing every thing necessary for 
the equipment of vessels. It was sufficiently spacious for four 
hundred gallies to ride in safety. 

* These are the chapters in the Antiquities after which those in the 
Appendix may be read. 
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2. Movvvxla, Munychia, a promontory not far from Pirseeus, 
and fortified both by nature and art. 

3. toakitydv, Phalerum, about four miles from the city, which 
was the most ancient of the three. 



PART I.— CHAP. I. 

CITIZENS, SOJOURNERS, AND SLAVES. 

The inhabitants of Attica were divided into three classes : 
icoXlrai, free citizens ; fieroucoi, foreigners settled in the country; 
and SovXot, slaves. 

The citizens excelled the others in dignity and power, and 
filled all the offices of government; but were very much ex- 
ceeded in number by the slaves. 

It was considered the highest honour for a foreigner to obtain 
the freedom of the city ; which could be done only by rendering 
great services to the state. 

The ftiroiKoi were persons, who, having come from a foreign 
country, had settled with their families in Attica. They were 
protected by the government, but could neither vote, nor hold 
any public office. 

They were obliged to select from among the citizens a patron, 
called vpoffTdrrjc, who was to protect them, and be responsible for 
their conduct. 

They paid an annual tribute to the public treasury of ten or 
twelve drachmae. 

The slaves were divided into two sorts : those who from 
poverty, the fate of war, or from perfidy, had been reduced to 
bondage, and were called Orjrtc and veXdrai, but who might 
change their masters, and, if able, release themselves from servi- 
tude ; and those who were wholly in the power and at the dis- 
posal of their masters. 

Slaves were not allowed to imitate the citizens in their dress 
and behaviour. Particular care was taken that they did not 
wear arms. The condition of the Athenian slaves was preferable 
to that of their brethren in any part of Greece. 

Their punishments were very severe. For theft they were 
bound fast to a wheel, and unmercifully beaten with stripes. For 
; any notorious crime they were condemned to grind at the mill, 
which was a most laborious task. 

The Athenian slaves cultivated the lands, conducted the manu- 
factures, worked in the mines, laboured at the quarries, and 
performed all the domestic offices in private houses. 



184 Tables, &c. 

THE MOST ANCIENT GRECIAN WEIGHTS REDUCED TO 

ENGLISH TROY WEIGHT. 

lb. ox. dwt. gr. 

Drachma 6 2 ££ 

Mina 1 1 4££ 

Talentum 65 12 5^ 

THE GREATER WEIGHTS REDUCED TO ENGLISH TROT 

WEIGHT. 

lb. oz. dwt* gr. 

Libra 10 18 13 ^f 

Mina Attica communis . . . 11 7 16 •£ 

Mina Attica media .... I 2 11 10 -f 

Talentum Atticum commune > 56 11 17 -f 

ATTIC MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR THINGS DRY, REDUCED 

TO ENGLISH CORN MEASURE. 

ph. gall. pts. sol. in. 

Cochlearion 0.276^ 

Cyathus 2.763 ± 

Oxybaphon 4.144} 

Cotyle 16.579 

Xestes 33.158 

Chcenix 1 15.705 f 

Medimnus* 4 6 3.501 

( a ) The medimnus is equal to 1 bush. 3 gall. 5.75 pts. English, according 
to Boeckh's Public Economy of Athens, vol. I, p. 126. 

ATTIC MEASURES OF CAPACITY FOR THINGS LIQUID, 
REDUCED TO ENGLISH WINE MEASURE. 

gall. pts. sol. in. 

Cochlearion -^ 0.0356 ■& 

Cheme ^ 0.0712* 

Mystron ^ 0.089 ^j- 

Conche ^ 0.178 -H 

Cyathus ^ 0.356 ffc 

Oxybaphon -J- 0.535 f 

Cotyle i 2.141 £ 

Xestes 1 4.283 

Chous 6 25.698 

Metretes* 10 2 19.626 

(b) The metretes is equal to 10 gall, if pts. English, according to Boeckh's 
Public Economy of Athens, vol. I, p. 133. 
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IfifioXa' )(aX»ce/i/3o- 
Xa^£c, Kvavepfio- 
Xoi rpnjpetct 127 

c/Lt/ieXeta, 177 

ifjLTvevard, ra icara- 
reivd/iE^a t opyava 
Sia v£t/pa>v ypfiov 
fiiva, vevpofkrei, 
143 



EfjuroXafog *Ef>/t«}c, 

11. 12 
ipvopucjj, 107 
cVaycuvtoc 'Ep/iqc» 

11.12 
evapa* cVapa ra ovv- 

Xa ^rot ra Actyv- 

pa, 121 

6ai, 100 
cv^f/ca, oc 9 99 
evSv/Lia ydfwv, 133 
cVij icax yea, 74 
cvmra, 173 
evveaempiQy 67 
evvripeiQ, 123 
evoXfiog, 37 
£vr£f>di/etac, 124 
cvrara, 143 
ewirvlutv cjiiyipijc, 

43 
ivutTta, 155 
££aXa, 124 
ifapryv, 19 
iUdpcu, 174 
eifiGrpaKi^EiVy 103 
ifo/Aig, 158 
e£a> pitrTEtVy t. e. £k- 

Tidivai, 137 
copnj oipewc, 47 
IVaflXa, 122 
cVeyxvrai, 154 
imfiddpa, 128 
iwlyeioi deol y i. e. i- 

7n-)(d6viot t 7 
eViypa^i}, 169 
eVicte/fcic, 65 
eVt^op7riV/iara, 149 
iirlhpofioc, 126 
fVioj^etov, 166 
tiriKtairoi, 128 
cVt^tcXip'a}, 52 

cVtWlTca, 122 

eVtenroXfvo 129 
eViOTorqci 84. 89 
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itrirt\£iv 9 25 
iwlrovoi, 126 
iiri-)(P6vioi $ sc. deol, 

7. 8. 29 
iirovpdviot, sc. Oeot, 

7. 29 

€WO%OJ> 9 TO, 106 

£ircwrrcu, 51 
iirrdypp^OQy iirrd- 

<f>doyyoQ,£nTciy\w(T' 

(rog 9 144 
fVw/fcX/a, 98 
iirw&eQ, 124 
tVwpc, 158 
epavoct 152 
ipyaXeia rov Srjfiiov, 

103 
ipydvi), i. *. 'A07/va 

v<f>avTiKTJs f 6. 12 
epletvy i. e. dveiv, 25 
epe&etv, ivepE&etrOat 
ralg Kara-ate, 125 

ip£(T(nLV t £piTT£lV,\ 25 

ipirai, 129 
eptrfwc, 125 
, Ep£)(0£td<tf>' TroXtCj 

s. e. Athens, 5 
ipifipefxeTriQ Zei/ff, 10 
ipiySowrog Zcvc,9. 1 
cpiovvtoc 'EpfifJQi 1 1 • 

12 
ipuTfxdpayoq ZevcJO 
epfia, dvepfidnorov 

irXoiov, 128 
epfiara, 155 
•£p^c,8. 11 
'Epi/£/ac, 78 
'EpWMrroXic IlaX- 

Xdc, 12. 13 
*E<r0j}c» eadrjfia, ia- 

Orfm^f 156 
f E<TWa, 8, 14 
'Effrtaropcov, 180 
iaydpat, 29 
ccrxapcvc, 129 



iralpa 'A0pod/rq, 13 
eralpai, 179 
eraiprjmCi 100 
ertofiovrdSai, i. *. ev- 

poXirfiai, 23 
cvy/xara, 23 
£v*£c'a fieXiToevaciy 66 
«/Seiv, 1 62 
evXvpag 'AtoXXwv, 

10. 11 
evpokiriSat, 23 

ewtf. 127 

a/vi; vvfxfytLa, 134 

£vo« (rafioi, evoi Baic- 

£VOpJK>C» 176 

ewrarpitiaty 23. 76 
£vpecp/r£)(voc IIoX- 

Xac, 12 
cvpv/cXdc, 44 

EVpXKTTtpVOQt tUpVfXE- 

3o>k, evpvfiorjc ITo- 

<mda>>', 11 
£v<pTjfxeiv, 21 
c^XaJ, Trpoaevyai, 

evyfxara, 23 
ev^ai Hinjpioi, 161 
£0£^poCy i<pedpEveiv, 

65 

£0£0TIO£ ZfVC, 9. 10 

tyearplc, 157 
iiperatf aVo rov ityt- 

ivaiy 95. 96 
£0i7j3aco^,£0i7)3ot y l 74 
£0i7yiycrtC, 1 00 
eipopeioVf 177 
i^opoc, 51. 177 
£0vyov icafcov, eiJpov 

djietvov, 133 
i<jnicwp f 99 
i^rjipKr/jLeyot, 22 



£evytrai, 82 



Zevc, 8. 9 
fvyd, 124. 125 
fvylrtu, 128 
fvyoc* irp&Toe £v m 

yoc, 1 1 7 — e<JX a " 

roc, 118 
twypatpia, 146 
ZtofiEVjiaTa. 1 24. 1 26 
fw/zoc peXac, 149 
fwviy, 109. Ill 
Zwvwtrdaiy 111 
faum/p, 109. Ill 
£a>orpov, 158 

H 

ij £V JOJTTOIC, *c. \A- 

(ppodirn, 13 
iJy£/ioveoc*£p/i^Cil 1 . 

ijXiala, TjXiaorirov 
(£uca<mjpioK), 96 
ijXia££iv, 97 
ijXiaarai, 97 
rjkiacrruiy op/coc, 97 
q'Xuct'a, 107 
tj fxideoi, 14 
rivloydq, 105 
"Hpa, 8. 12 
'Hpacov, 16 
'HpajcXaa, 47 
i5fpwec» 7. 14 
"H^atirroc, 8. 12 



ddXafxoi reytoi, 179 
OdXa/jioc, 125. 133 
OaXaprcu, 128 
OaXdaaiOL, sc. deoi t 7 
OaXuVta, 47 
davdrov au^opEV£,94 
GapytyXtwp, 73 
dtfiektovxoQ Hoffw 
Zuiv, 11 
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6efii<rroir6Xoi t 74 
0cot,6 — /«y#\ot,8-— 

ol ^(J^cjca, 8 
Qtovorii t.e.Athens, 5 
deovpoma, deoirpo- 

iroi, SI. 43 
0co£ rpi9jrai3£fcaro£,8 
Bsovpyol, 20 
Oepurrpov, depiarptov, 

159 
detrpodcTaiJS. 79.97 
0£eryioi 80 
QeafjLo<p6pia t 5S 
Qeafjuxjxipov, 16 
Oetrfxo^vXa^e, 99 
Oifffpara, 31 
dewpo], 31 
0flficai, 180 
drjkdtELV, 138 
drjprjTeipa "AprepiQ, 

13 
dijplicXeioQ, 151 
BrjpoKTOvoQ "Aprtfuct 

13 
Bijereta, 47 

flifrec, * 2 - 1 75 
0X#W, 62 
6vrj(TKetv, 162 
0pavtrac, 128 
Bpdvoi, 125 
OprjvoGeiriKTJdeiOG, l{- 
apxpi dprjvvv, 166 
dpTjoxtla t 6 
6p/ot, 126 
0p7ov, 148 
Bvddec, 21 
OvT/TroXot, 20 
Ovpara, 48 
— — — eVcx<Jpia,27 
0voc, 25 

0VO<7JCOOt, 43 

0vpa, 180 
0vf>£oc, 110. 112 
0uWai, 0u£iv, 25— 
Qvaiai yrj<pdXioifi9 



Index. 

0vrcu, t. e. 0£ovpyoi, 

20 
BvrriptQ, i.e. icpctc, 20 
0upa& 109. 110— 

ardHios, <rraTOS f 

110 



idXeuoi, 166 
2a/i/5cicoc, 68 
cafijSot icai SdjcrvXot, 
67 



t * 



.» . / 



tepa, *C. OUCJjfJLCLTa, 
Itpol d6fJLOL 0£<Jv, 

15 



C X 



tcpa, ra xapex£tv,t.e. 

tiJv 'EXfvripa d- 

voT£ai, 51 
i£pd am/pa, 25 
upcta, 25 
icpclat, 21 

(£f>£?C» ^0 
tfpoitypvf, 52 
iepofiavrela, 43 
lepopLtTJfwvec, 20 
ifipoxoioi, 21 
fcpovpyoi, 20 
lepoaKOTrla, Upoaico- 

iroi, lepocrKotreiff- 

0at, 43 
upoovXia, 100 
iepo<pdvTr]G, 51. 52 
uce<Tiai t arcrelat, t . e. 

£vx a '» 23 
titefftoc Ztvc, 9. 10 
Iic/iatoc Zevc, 9 
ftXattytol, i.e. icaOap- 

fiol, 30 
i/zaVr£c, t. e. v7ro3jj- 

/xara, 159 
c/iaC) /3o£toc, 60 
IfiaTioVt irepifidXXea- 
0at| dva/3dX\£<7- 
0cu, 156 — dva- 
/3dX\£(r0ai £T d- 



piortpa, cVt £e£ui, 

157 
ifmrioy SovXixov cat 
ir£po/Lida^aXoy y 158 
ioi, 113 

ioxfacpa'AjHrc/iiCil 3 
linrapxpti 105. 117 
iinrciat, 113 
CT4r£u>Cf iflnrifycnjc, 

tinrtoc ILmt£(^wk, 

11 
tir?r£tc, knights, 82 
Jmrflff, 105 
imrohpofjUa^dyuv ix- 

iro$pofjLla.Q 9 65 
r nrir6dpofiOQ 9 177 
t7T?ro« jf£\i|r£c, 65 
fonroi* to £0' trow, 

104 
tuTroroioVat, 106 

i?o0£oc» 66 
taraaBai, 73 
ccrria, rd tn/ortXAav, 

a7r\oDK,7T£r^y, 126 
t0To&>/o;, 126 
toroci 125 
iratcu, 111 
Irp/a, 148 
true, 111 
2<J Bcuc^e, 2«J Bd*x a ') 

50 
'Iiiiv/a, <Ae ancient 

name of Attica, 3 



jtadfojcoi, 94 
KaOaipeiv, Kadappch 

30 
KoQaiptiv TOVQ <ty- 

0aX/iovc> 162 
Kadaptafjiol, 30 

JCa0£TD£, 128 

Kcucriyopla, 101 
KOKKdfirjy 180 
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Kaka/jLoc, 182 
Kakeiffdai, 97 
Kaki^iovoi, 102 
KaXioc 9 102 
tcaWtepelv, 43 
KaXKiirvyoQ 'A^po^t- 

ri7, 9 
koXov, 102 
jtaXxcu, 168 
Kakirri, 65 
jtaXfrtc, 65 
raXt//3a£, 146 
jtaXwrrpa, 155 
*caXa>, *caXa>v£C,Ka'Xoi, 

126 
KdXtodiov, 58 
ica'/ia?, 127 

fcd/i(\(u, 126 
icafiirri, 57 
KCLveov 9 Kavovv, 147 
KaywV, ro fierpov tov 

60 
Ka7rvofxavreia 9 43 
*cap/3artVcu, 161 
KapiKol, icapifiotpotf 

108 
icapxymoVf 125 
Kaaioc Zei)c, 10 
jcara/SdAXeo', 62 
Karafidaiov, 40 
KarafidrrjQ Zcvc, 9 
Karaypd<petv, icara- 

ypatyrjv iroteltrdaiy 

107 
A.arajc€Xev<r/ioc,6 7.68 
KaraKpTjfJLVKTfiOG, 103 
icaraXapifidvetv, 57 
icaraXey«v, 107 
urara'Xoyoc, « rara- 

Xoyov crrparevops- 

voc, 107 
AraraAcforccrOai, 58 
jfaraTTfXrcu, 115 
KaTcnretprjTTipiTi, 128 



Karawiwruxnct 136 
KarairovTHTfioGt 104 
Kardarpufiay 124 
KardtypaicTQi, firj ga- 

rd(ppaKTOi, a^pa- 

icroi, 106 
KaTayQovwi Oeol, 7 
Karaj(ppev(TiQ, 68 
jcareyyt^tv, 131 
KarcKJcXiyo'/ai, 89 
jcar€x,«r, t'x"'' fte- 

<rov, owe'xeu', 62 
KaTtjyopiat, 100 
jtarwva^, 158 
KEKpiKpaXocy 155 
i:eXei/<rri?c, 129 
tcevjjpia, (rrjjja keveov, 

169. 170 

KEVOTtlQia, KEVOTCL- 

0c7v, 169. 170 
ttjoa/a, 126 
KepafieiKoe, 174 
Kepcifioi, Kepdfieiov ol- 

vrjpov, 150 
Kepafioc iXaiov, 55 
KepdtraaOai, 150 
Kepara, Kara KEpag, 

cVi KEpag ayetv, 

118 
Kepavviog TjEvq, 9 
KEphuioQ 'Epfirjg, 1 2 
Kepyo<p6poi 9 21 
KEipaXj], 114 
KijhevfAa, itq&ia, 163 
KTipog, 146 
KrjpvKEC, i. e. tvfioX- 

Tr^at, 23 
m/jourec, 21.154.178 
infpug, 52. 90 

KljpW/ACL, 61 

Kiddpa, 143 
Kidapifciv, 144 
KiBaptg fiijrrip vjivuVj 

144 . 
Ki&apvtiiait 67 



KHrffvpiovt 151 

fcXe\^t;^f)a } 99 

jcXi/^dr«c» 46 

kXi^ouxoc IlaXXac, 
'l2. 13 

KXrjpojjiavTeia, 43 

icXripovadai, 22 

KXripu>Tol t 22 

kXtjtjjp, 97 

KXifldKSQ, 114. 179 
kXIvcu, kXIvyi c'Xc^a- 

JT07TOVG. 

■ dpyvpoirovQ* 
'XpvtroirovQ, 152. 



180 
kt?\ 134 

IcX/ffCtCj kX«(T€IC fVl 
CO/OV, £7T atr^ca, 

119 
icXoIoc, 102 

ICX0?T|J, 101 

jcXvroepyoc "H0cu- 

oroc, 12 
rXvror£'x v? 7ff "H^cu- 

<rroc, 12 
icX^oe, 102 

KVEWpOV, 53 

Kvrifftfce, 1 09. 1 1 1 
icodopvoi, 161 
icoiXEfifioXov, 118 
jco/X?7 vatic, 124 
KoifidffOai, 162 
ico/r?f, 180 
jrocraiv, 180 
icoXeoff, 113 

KOvIwoIeQ, 160 

Koylcrrpa, ek kovIo- 

rpac, 61 
ttwoc, 128 
KovTo<p6poi, 106 
KopSai;, 177 
jcopi/c, 109 

KOpbiVlhEQy 124 
KOpWVTI, 113 

s 
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KoaKivopavTtia, 44 
KoV/ityia, ue • dvddr)- 

pa, 19 
kdtwoc, 58.65 
icovpcwrtc, 48 
Kovpot, 154 

njp, 13 
icoxXot, 120 
Kpdyciov, 141 
icpdvoq, 109 
Kparrjp, aVo rov ice- 

pdaaffOat, 150 

Kp1)%EfXVOV) 155 

ft/nprldcg, 160 
tcprp-iKoc, 67 
iqpiO£> 114 
jrpojcwroc, KpoKwrwv, 

159 
Kpoaoai, 114 
Kpovtiv ir\tJKTpy t 3a- 
KTvkiotc tcpovetv, 1 44 

KpUHHTol, 168 

Kv&pwjnjff, 127.129 
jcvjcXoc, HI 
icvXi£, 151 

KvXXij vioc 'Ep/xij c, 1 2 
KVfifiiov, 151 
wye'*?, 109. 110 
KvvriyeTis "A/w«/*iff, 
9. 13 

Kvvovapyeci 141 
m/TreXXov, 151 
Kvtfxov, diro rov kv- 
Qeiv, 102 

106 
k(i>6wv, 151 

XajSeVfcu, KWirrjg 
o<pda\fxo\ t 125 
KutirrjXdrat, 128 

A 

Xatyrj, 126 



XaVroc, 29 
Xaiwucal, 160 
XaXa, 139 
\afnrddap%oc, 55 
XafMTahiipofda f 54 
\a/tfra&>v%0£ dyvv, 

54 
Xa/uradopop/a, 54 
Xaprac, Xa/nra&>c 

dytav, 54 
Xaoererooc IEaXXaftl 3 
Xapvajcec, 168 
Xcfyvpa, 121 
Xtfirjc d<riyr)TOC, 0t<r- 

irpi*rraio£, Bttncpw- 

35 
Xenraydpeivy 131 
Xfixoorpartov, 100 
Xfiirorcucroi, 123 
XfiTrora&ov, 100 
Xfovrei;, 110 
Xe7rt3(iiroc, 110 
Xe'xoc KOvpitiioVf wjA- 

<f>L$iov t yapucov, 

133 
Xijdoc, XijSapto*', Xi|V- 

odpiov t 157 
Xiyfnc IlaXXac, 13 
Xijfcv0ot 9 146 
Aqvata, 50 
XtJ&wc 'EirwvvfUH, 

107 
Xrfaapxucdv 9 ypcLfAfH*- 

rtiov, 90. 106 
Xi0o/3oXfa,lO3 
\i8o(i6\oi, 116 
X/0oi atrrjfwi, 17 
X/6oc avcu&tac, if- 

fip£U>Q, 91 

XTvot, 166 
Xirai, t. e. ev^ac, 23 
Xi^avoc» 142 
Xdyta, 31 
Xoyi*n}c, 129 



Xo£a, 39 

X*#ac'AiraXX*>r,10. 

11.39 
Xovaaffdcu /xtra cXou- 

ov, 137 

Xovrpov, 136 
Xovrpov, ydortor Xov- 

rpoV, 172 
Xo>oc,110 

Xox^yoij 117 
\o\tia" ApTtfUQ, 13 

Xox°c» H8 — ^X a " 

y«v, 122 
Xvciy, 159 
XvraToc» Xvccioc 'A- 

xoXXaiv, 11 
Xvcrcu (tavrfv, fiirpav 

Trapdzvixriv, 134 

M 

/ia Ala, jc.r. X. 176 
pdyyara, 1 1 4— /*«- 

yyavucd opyava, 

116 
|ia£a, 147 
fiata, 138 
MatfjiaKTTipu*v 9 72 
fxaivdfec, i.e. jiifia- 

XXovec,21 
fxcucpal (y jjcc)> 123 
fxavSvag, 157 
/lavreca, 31 
IMtvrevpaTa, i. e. X«- 

yta, 31 
fiavTtKtjj 42 — fiavri- 

«}£Tl<rirXayxwv, 

28 — /iavrwcit ** 
r?c 6vruqfc» !«*• 
UpofjLarreia, 43 
fidvriQ, 41. 43 
fiacrrwv Mvpa f rai- 
Wjj ftaorwy, 159 

/ia'xatpa, 27 
/KcyaXo^eXijVEppjC, 

12 
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ptkav, ypa^tKoV,181 
fuKiff f 112 
fuXurvai, 21 
/icXirowrra, 148. 163 
ftcffayxvW, US 
/J€ffip 9 142 
fKfflefyuy, 126 
/KffMOiXa, 124 
/icaovavrcu, 129 
ficffovplflu, 126 
perapokij «V ovpdr, 

mf cvpact 119 
Mcrayclrvia, 72 
Mcrayctrvcwv, 72 
jjcrcvpocoircty, 125 
fdroucoi, 175 
fimnror, eV perurf 

ayeiv, 117 
/lerwvw, s.e. Tptipa, 

124 
/iifXca, 58 

iw, 73 
/*$)«£ irXifpeiCi &*a- 

^ftiyoi, roIXot, eVa- 

^Otroc, 72 
/iijpoi, 28 
Unrpfoc, 67 
firfxaval, 114 
/xi^ayiypira, 109 
fuatforoa "Apiyc, 1 1 
Mt^iaXXovfC) 21 
fuadwis olkov, 101 
jju&oyafwi, 130 
fuarvWrj, purrvkr), 

fwm/Waffdaif 148 
fUrpa, 155 
/i/rpif, 109 

169 
imiliortc, t. «. ypa/i- 

partie, 129 
fxvtjarpov, u e. Itivov, 

132 
jtoixdypia, 136 



fiocxe/a, 100.135 

xXi/OeiCi 59 
fioXvfidvvai, 114 
fiovoxerXoc, 156 
fwpfio\vK€iop 9 poppo- 
XvKri, popfiu, fiop- 
fivaatoBat, 139 
MowKvx^a, 175 
Movw^twy, 73 
jxovcucr}, 141 — i^cXi?, 
fierd /u\fSlac % 143 
fivpprjiccQ, 60 
pvaTcu, 51 
pvrnjpia, 51 
(jLvrrwrov, 148 

N 

pool, 15 
yaog, 16 
vao^vXarcC) 21 
yat/apxoc, 1^9 
yavXoy, vavXoc, 163 
vavrat, 129 
yav^vXaitec, 129 
y€Kpofiavnia 9 44 
y€Kpo^£i7rvov, racjpov 

SclTVOy, 171 

vcrvo/iavrela, yacvo- 

fiavT7fia % 44 
veofirivla, 73 
vevpa, 113 

re^cXifycpenfc Zcvc»9 
vcoNcopoi, 21 
KfrtiOw, 176 

*W Tpl1)f>€lC f &C. 

123 
yif'rih 142 
vrivrela, 54 
vucpv cucovirt, 61 
vtKTjTTJpta, 122 
yo fiiis, 124 
vofxi£6fi£va, 173 
vo/uog 'EppijCf 12 



wyioc, op&oc, 142 
Wfioc IIvOuodc 9 67 
vopai t 143 

VOfAOfv\OKCC t 99 

vvrvta, 139 



&Vca 9 182 

ievacoi 0eoi, 14 

ffVtoc Zcvc« 9. 1 

#**, 182 

#f»£, 103.112.113 

&>aya 9 18 

£v\ov owe clpycur/ii- 
vov 9 17— Ttrptiftc- 
vov 9 Ttvrtvvpt- 
yyov 9 102 

(vWe'Sq, 102 



o Art fivfJLf, 52 

o/fcAoc, 180 

dtiorac, ai-AXciy oflo- 
ify, 126 

o! Ac ycvovg, 22 

ota4, 127 

oLcoc, 180 

olvopavrtla, 43 

oIkoc Ilpa/iyeioCfOa- 
<rtoc? A«<r/3toc, Xcoc* 
Kp$c» Kwoc> *Po&- 
oci Map£wrT7c, 150 

otwvrra, 148 

oipoxoot, 154 

oiffro2 9 113 

otxe^at, 162 

ofawc* 45 

oiwoxoAoc, t»e« oct*» 
vovkowoi, 43 

rot, 42 
oKpifiac, 146 
82 
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oXcofcci 123 
oX/zoc, 37 
6\6ic\ripoi, 22 
aKoipvpfiol, 166 
OXvfJLiriKOl Xoyoi, 65 
'OXv/Mnot, sc. OeolJ. 

8 
Ofi/ipioc Zevg, 9 
opofiwfjuoi Oeot t 16 
O/zoyycoc Z£i)c, 9. 10 
dfWfiJTpioi, 151 
ofiovaoi 6eo\ 9 1 6 
ofjunrarovpia, 48 
OfjLoirdrpioi, 131 
OfiofipoOtiv, 125 

QfLOTtHXpt, t. e. O/iO- 

vaoi, 16 
6fAorpdire£nv 9 to, 182 
ofJHpaXdg, 111 
dvetpara, ayaGoc d- 

veipara e&yyi/ero- 

<r0cu, 43 
oyeipoKplrui, oveipo- 

Kpirucol, 43 

QVElpOTToXoi, OVEIOO" 

trtcoirot, 43 
oivjScXcIc, 115 
oiritrdodofjLOQ, 1 6 . 
ozntrdoofovlovTi, 155 
&rXa, 109 
cwrXa, rigging, 126 
wrXcrou, 1 04 
07rX«Vi7c> dirXirodpd- 

fuw, 56 
cwrrcu, offtrat, Kaiccu 

07rrac, 46 
apyava iixirvevard, 

vevpodera, 143 
opyta, 49 
opeKTrj fteXiri, 113 
opeatyotTOQ ApTefue, 

13 
o>0ol, 24 
dpdowuXrjy opdia ira- 

Xj?, 62 



opdovcrOai itrrov, 125 
opOovtrOai, to lay out 

a corpse, 162 
opjaa rsfivuv, 1 76 

OpKlOQ ZtVQy 9. 10 

opicoci o ftcyag, d /xt- 

icpdc, 176 
op/lot, docks, 174 
opfiod TrepiTpafflXioc 

KOVfXOQ, 156 
opvidofxavTtia, 44— 

ayafldg (foayj/wycu 

irrijaeic opvidw, 

43 
6pcrivE<l>r}Q ZevQy 9 
6px0(rrpa y l77 
o<ria, 173 
offtoe, 6atu>rr}p, 38 
otrroSoxtia, 168 
StTToOrJKa t, 168 
oWoXdytoK, oaroXo- 

y/a, 167 
6<rrpaK0v, oarpcuci- 

tTjjioc, 102. 137. 
? 164 

oayptyopia, 54 
ovXai, ovXox"Vat, 27 
oi/>a, 118. 124 
oi/payoc, 117 
ovpavia *A<ppo^irrj i 

13 
ovpaviojvec., ovpavl- 

dcu, i. e. aOaVa- 

rae, 7 
o\j>6aXfiovQ ovyapfio- 

tt€iv $ Kadaipeiv } 

avyicXeUiv, 143 
o\(xvov, 111 
o'xcvCi HO 
o^rifJLa' to eV ©X 1 ? - 

ficLTtav, 104 

n 

Trdyicotvoc X*^P a » ^6 



TqiyKpaTidLerrrfc, m- 

VTaOXou, 63 
irayKpariov ytivvQfTOv 

€K irvyjjirjs Kal ira- 

Xijc, Trayicparid- 

£etv, 62 
7ra0£«v re, 162 
Trcuay 'AttoXXwv, 10. 

11 
TrcucJaywyoi, 140 

7TCU(Wo/IOC, 1 40. 1 80 

iraidoTpifiai, 14Q 
iraXaiffTpa \c?rapd, 

61 
Tra'X?;, curd rov Tra- 

XXecv, 55. 61 
IlaXXa^o^ 7roXtc> t.e. 

Athens, 5 
IlfltXXac, 8. 12 
7raXX«K, 62 
naXfxoty 45 
7raXnJ, 113 
IlayadtyVaia, 54 
iravdafxcLTiop "H^cu- 

OTO£, 12 

irdvdrifjLoc 'A^po&rq, 

13. 14 
TrayeXXqVioc Zct/g, 9 
IlaW/xoc, 69 
Traviyyvpic* 66 
7ravi;yi/ptc 6<f>da- 

Xfxwv, 47 

0<pE(M)Q, 67 

iravo^KpaioQ Zcvq, 32 
iravoirXici, 22. 122 
7ra7ri;poc, 181 
Trapaypatyrji 98 
Trapaifidrrjc, 105 
wapaKara(io\rj 9 98 
irapafcarafojjcq, 101 
irapaKvrjfiidia, 106 
irapafieari, 142 
7rapafiTjplha t 106 
Trapdvoia, 101 
wapdyvfjifoc, 132 
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vapaicXevpihwL, 106 
Tapdcnjjjiov, 124 
vapaairla, 178 
xapdotroe, 12 

xapaoraScc. 180 
xapa<rra<ric, 98 
xapaovpOtyia, 119 
xa/wriX/wc, 136 
xapcfyxw, 80 
mptlpoi &tol, 16 
xa/Kiag foivlvaetv, 

166 
xapijea, 106 
xapocWa, 101 
xcfpogoc, 132 
xapvxarih 142 
xa/Mma, xajMnrta, 

106 
xaorac, xa<rroc,133. 

134. 
xanyp, &c. Zci)c, 9 
xarppa 'Effrla, 14 
irarpfoi Scot, 14 
x&cXa, 160 
xc£iroV, ro, 104 
xelpa, 68 
Ileipacevcy 174 
xcTpoc, 67 
ireivfrnra, 126 
xcXayatoc IWa&J v, 

11 

IleXocryucoc Zcvc, 9 
xcXarai, 175 
xcXfcd&c, 34 
xeXfccu, 34 
*cX£«uc, 112, 113 
xeXra*ra2, 104 
9rc/i/iara, 149 
x£/ixac» 118 
Trtvralttpxpiy 117 
xorocrifpic, 67 
7r£vraOXov, 55. 56 

X£ VT€lK0(Tl0fuBtfiVOl t 

82 

flrciri|icoiTapxo*, 117 



x€vnf(M«c» 123 
Xf'xXoc, a&ocrov X£- 

xXov, 55 
xc'xXoc, i.e. £worpov, 

158 
Trtpifiapl^eg, 160 
xcfM/3dXaiov, xcptjSo* 
' XjJ, ircpifikrifia, t- 

fiurioy xepi/3aXX£- 

<r6at, 157 
TripLleiirvov, 171 
TtepiMpaicii 137 
xepi])yi|ra2, 38 
xcpijce^aXala, 1 09. 

110 
ireplTrdkot) 107 
Trept(f>ipeia t 111 
xepdvai, 156 
xepffucai, 160 
xe'raXa, 103 
xeraXi9/ioc« 103 
xerpo/3oXot, xerpojSo- 

Xuca opyava, 116 
xtydaXcov, 127 
xtOocy/a, 47 
xIXoc, xiXla, xiX/dia, 

155 
Trtvdiciov, 97 
TclvaKf c,7Ttvaicca, 1 46 
xXafocoi', 119 — tao- 

xAsvpoy, t. e. xX/- 

WW, 118 
xXtvpal, 124 
xXtyxJ/iara, 128 
xXlvOioi', 118 
xXovroicparla, 86 
Hvv£, 88 
xo'dcc, 126 

XO^VCKClCi 11^ 

xodo*ajcq, iv rij iroio- 
raVrp, t. e. cV r^T 
#Xp &$£<r6cu,102 

irohovTpdfijj, 102 

wohuHcdij, 56 

xoiciv, i.e. 0v«v, 25 



xoX£/iapx°Cf a £***- 
raJ, 116 

xoXffiap^oCf an <jr- 

cAon, 78. 79 
xoXtaCt xoXtrcCtXoXt- 

ovxoc IIaXXac,l 2. 

13 
xoXlrcu, 175 
xoXv/3ovXoc»xoXv/ii|- 

nc IlaXXac, 12 
xoXv'xofcc, 138 
xoXvbiw/i/a, 9 
xdvnoc Do<rci^wv, 1 1 
iropdfuiov, 163 
xopxai, 156 
xopxa4, 111 
IIo<r£tdcii»)', 73 
Ilo^eiSwv, 8,11 

3ioy» 16 
xortyHov, 151 
xpaxropEc, 99 
irpitrfieiQ, 178 
xpoavXtov, 179 
irpofiovXtvfia, 90 
xpoya/icta, 133 
xpo^o/ioc, 16. 179 
xpo&urla, 100 
vpoetiplcu, 122. 178 
irpoedpoi, 84. 89 
xpoU, 132 
7rpoK\riaiQ 9 97 
xpoffanrot, xpoffftanroi, 

128 
xpo/icrwxi^ia, 106 
xpovata, xpoi/oca> 

IlaXXac, 13 
irpovaov, 16 
xpoKOta* rpavfia iic 

irpovolact 100 
irpoopioffla, 98 
xpoxvXaia, 16 
xporevxac, 23 
xpocricaXctffOcu, 97 
xpo<ric£0aXaia, 152 
83 
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irpoffKWEiy, 23 
TTpotToloiy i. e. €v\a\ 9 

23 
icpocnrdrriG, 175 
icpo<rrepviBia t 106 
irpompepeiv 6iWac,25 
wp6tTto7rov £*£ iiriico- 

X?/c dfivdaeiv, 1 66 
irpoTe\eia t 133 
TrpOTldetrdai, wpode- 

aig, 163 
vpoTOvoi, 126 
TrpetyrJTai, 38 
wpoiprJTis, i.e.UvQtuCf 

21 
wpoxvTTj, 27 
TrpvfJLva, 124 
irpv/urqtria, 126 
TrpvTavda^pvrdvBiQy 

84. 89 
Trpvrayela, 98 
irpwpa, 124 
icpwpevg, 129 
irptOTri fieaovvroQ, £xl 

cte\a, eV £t;ca£i 73. 

74 ^ 
nrappLOG, 45 
mipvr\ t 125 . 
mtpvyiov, 127 
Dvcu'£\|/(wV, 72 

irvyfilj, 7TVKTTJQ, 7TV- 

7ri/KraXtf£«j', tti/J, 

55. 60. 
9rv6«v, 7rv0£O"0ai, i.e. 

(n}7T£ti', 7rv0£(T0at> 

36 
IIi/0/a lepeia, 36 
IIv0(ac,21.37 
IIvOijcgj' fictvTEiov,S5 
Hv&ioi dywveg, 36 
UvdiOQ 'Air6X\wv 9 \ 0. 

11 
flrv0/i?)v, 124 
Hv0<J, 36 



TrvXrj, 180 

TTlJi, 60 

9rvp, 104. 120 
Trvpa, 167 
irvpapovg, 148 
Trupyoi, (poprjrol, c- 

imryfAi vot , 115— 

irvpyog, 119 
TrvpKaid, 100 — £ic 

Trpovolac, 92 
Trvpofiavrela, 43 
irvpipopot, 120 



pa {3 (Hoc, fiaoiXucrj>75 
pafiSopapreia, 43 
pa(5$ov')(pt 9 64t 
'Pacini, 2 
pa^a vidwtriQ, 1 3 6 
fiifav, i*. dvcupipsiv 

dvj/ac, 25 
M«, 62 _ 
'Poityioc ^iJotoc, 95 
pvfiara, 126 



<rdy/ia, Oiyiny rov o- 

xXov, 111 
(raX7rty{, 120 
(raVdaXa, cavSa'Xia, 

160 
o-aylc, 17. 102 
<ravpu)Tr)p, 112 
GEiadydeia, 81 
aeXivov Sciatica, 171 
SeXXoJ, 34 
aeXfiara 125 
(ttjkvc, 16 
oTj/uara, 169 
<n?/i£7a, 119. 120 
oiiiruv, 36 
<nj7n'cu, 138 



afltrafwve, 148 
<reroc, 147 
aUivviSy 177 
<rtTla t (riT7i(ne iv IIpv* 

ravely, 178 
<TKa\fiOQ t 125 
<rKajjLfia f rd iaKappt- 

va, irrjdyv virep rd 

ecTKafjLjMva, 60 
(TKTjvrj, 177 
aKr\Trrov\OQ Zev£, 9. 

10 
irK^irrpov^KifTrrovxoif 

75 
ericid, <rKiaypa<pLa t \^& 
aKiOfiavTtia, 44 
<JKipo<popi<jJV, 73 

cicoiroc, 57 
<TKv\a t 121 
(TKv(pog, 151 
eroXoc, i. e. cStoxoc, 58 
(nrcivic dvOpvirvv, 

131 
enrdpyava, 137 
cnrelpat (56aai 9 60 
enrXcty^va, crarXay- 

Xvoen«wri'a.,<nrXay to 

^vcWoTroc, 28 
(nrov3cIo£t 68 
crradtofyo/jot, 56 
<rrdc)iov, cradiov a- 

ycJwar/ia, 56. 174 
cra0/ijj, 57 

(TTllpTJ, 123 

(TTEfifiaTa, 27 
crepyofiaVrac, 44 
arepvoTwria, if wpoc 

rov av'XoV, 1 66 
ftrttydvri viprjXtj, 155 
trrtyavoi, 20. 178 
trriifrog ya/iq'Xiw, 

133 
<rrq0o'cW/iOc, 159 
crriJXai, 169 
*njXjj, 102 
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erriy/iara, 501. 108 
arvxpfiavrtiay 43 
CToaiy 174 
oroXapypg, aroXd~ 

otoXtJ, 158 
orpana, arpareta, 

117 
arparqyoQ, 116.117 
orparoXoyctv, 107 

(rrp£7rroc ( x* r(l ' ,/ )» 

110 
orpoyyvXtj vavg, 123 

OTpCXpCUOQ 'Ep/Jtyg, 1 1 . 

orpo<piov, £wptj TOVQ 

p.a£ovQ KXelovaa, 

159 
aTpwfxara, 106. 152 
2rvyiot, *c. fool, 8 
otvXoc, 181 
avyicXcUtv tovq d- 

(pdaXfjovQ, 162 
avyKOfilieiv, trvyKo* 

fti^rj, 163 
avyKopttrnipia, 47 
avKoQavria, 100 
cv/JtfioXa, i.e. (r^eia, 

119 
avfifioXa, 45. 182 — 

£vd£ca <rv/i/3oXa, 

46 

avfifioXaia, 101 
vvfifJwfjioi deoly 1 6 
crvfifierpta, 159 
«rvvay wvurrai, 57 
evvapfioTTEiv tovq 

otp&aXfiovg, 162 
ffvveaTLOt itpwv Oiot, 

16 
truvBriiJia, 119 
avvvaoi, foot, 16 
ffwoucot foot tepwv, 

16 
eitvvplg, 65 



<rvpiy£ t XeTrraXei?, 

145. 120 
trvpiyfiOQi (Tvpiyfia, 

trvpiyytg, 67 
<r<j>ayeiov t etydyiov, 

28 
<r<pdyia, 25 
<r<paylc, 27 
trc/>evh6vri, 112. 114 
<rxa<rai t aydffai rrjy 

KUJ7T71V, 125 

trxtfai, 29 
aypiviu, 126 
vxpivofidrai, 129 



Tcuvla, 159 

ra/i/at rwy ifpwy ^Pf 

fidnav, 21 
Tavvfrripvyegj 42 
ra£iap)(pi t 116. 117 

— ra^tap^uJy, 122 
rafe, 1 1 8 

rdpiypQy rapt)( 07rw " 

XcToy, 149 
rapaoQy 125 
TavpetT), 110 
rctyot Jtoroi, 169 
rcfyoc, 171 
rf.&poi t repdpwi, 126 
TeXajiuiy, 111 
reXf/a "Hpa, 12 
rsXeea uprfa, 26 
re'Xaoc (irparqp),l54 
rfXeral, i.e. /ca8a- 

pftot, 30 
rcX£7T7, 51 
rcXoci i. e. (TKOTroG, 

57 
refiii'fit rd, 15 

TEflEVOCt 16 

Ttpfxa, 57 

TtpiriKtpavvos Zevg,9 
TewapaKoarroQ, 138 



TerpaKOfftm, institut- 
ed by Solon, 82 

r£Tpa7rr€pvXX^€Ci 

149 
TETpijpeic, 123 
rerpwfioXov /3/oc, rc- 

TpwfioXifav, 109 
rcmyce, 155 
rrjydviov, 180 
r«0i?V?j, nOiyFijVecpa, 

138 
Tifitjfjtara, 101 
nV8»j. 138 

Toixap\oh 1 29 
Tol^oi, 124 
TOfidpot, Topovpot, 34 
rd£a, 11 
rolevfiara, 113 
rd&v, 112. 113 
TO^o<f>6poQ 'AttoXXwj'* 
-9. 10. 11 

TolotyopOQ ApTEfAlQ, 1 3 

rpayij/iara, 149 
rpaVefai, 153 — rpa- 

7T£^ae ^evrcpai,! 49 
Tpavfia Ik irpovoiag, 

92.100 

rpaxifX/£eti>, 28 

rpa'x»?XoCf 125 
rpi?/iara, Tpvwqfiara, 

125 
Tpidlat, 62 
rpiaicnjp, 62 
Tpifiwy rpifivvtQv, 

157 
Wpapx<>C, 129 
TpiTipavXrjg, 129 
Tptrjpeig, 123 
TptK£(paXoQ 'Ep/iifc, 

12 
TplicXtvov, 180 

Tpl/M)p$OQi 13 

TptoftiTtg "Aprf/itc, 1 3 
rpi7ro^£c,apxaeoe rp/- 
7TO&C airvpoi, 20 
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rplxot, 126 

irpoftjTucdg, 37— 

ret ek Tplfro^oc, 39 
rplrri, 142 
rpiroylveia IlaXXctc, 

9. 12 
rpcrrvca sacrificed 
rpcrrvQ, 82 
Tplypphott 144 
rpicJpoXoc, 99 
rpoircua. 121" 
rporai Oepivai, 72 
rpoiral oq Zevc, 1 
Tpowic, 123 
rpowdciTpoirumip 9 rpo- 

irovadat, 125 
rpo^dc, 138. 179 
Tpo^wvcog, elg Tpo- 

ifwviov fjtfidvrtv- 

rai 9 40 
r P°X<>£, 102. 106 

TpVailTKLOV, cVi/3a- 

XXecp Tpvalmrior, 

106 
Tpwicra, 149 
rvfifloi Utrrol, 169 
rvfjurayiorfwc, 104 
rvpavvoc Zevc, 10 



tf2«p, 150 

v3up aXXaic aVaXi- 
crety, irpoc rjjf *Xe- 
\lwdfxf, irpoQ v$(s>p 
dyatviieffdai, 99 

vdpla iXalov TrXijpijc, 

vtipofiavreia, 44 
vtipofidyTEiQ, 44 

<rlcu vr)<f>akioi f 29 
verioc Zevc, 9 
v/xevcuov, 132 
vTraViy, 142 
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vTaroc Zevc, 9 
vVeJCJtavffrpla, 21 
vxepat, 126 
vircpfov, 140 
vVevtivroi, 77 
vrnipirat Beov, 20 
vVdycua, 169 
vVoypa^i?, 146 
vxoypa^ic* 146 

ffOcu, 159 
vVofcJ/iara, 124 
vVoXvety, 159 
vTroraprdpioi, tc* Ocoi, 

8 
vVorwwffcC) 146 
vVo^frac, 34 
vVo^jyrucoi xpipr/ioi, 

33 
vVo^flovcoi, tc. Oeoi, 
^ 7. 29 
vVw/uxr/a, 98 
vVanrta, 61 
vWXiyyij;, 57 
viraog, 113 
v<rreptiv 9 voT€p€i<rOai 9 

ityaXa, 124 
vyf/tfipefurric ZevCf 10 
vW Zevc, 9 

^acyoXrft, ^atXa>v7;c» 

157 
^a'Xay{, eVi ^aXa- 

yya ayeiv, ^aXa- 

yyoc fifjicos re icat 

J3a0oc, 1 1 8 
<pd\apa t 106 
<j*a\rip6v 9 175 
4>a\Ao!, 49 
^aXoc> o Xo^octtJc*"*- 

piice^a\cu'ac> 110 
^a'pi?, ra, 126 



QapfutKa 9 colours 9 14i6 
$dppaicov 9 100. 104 
Qapoc 9 156 
^aViC, 100 
^cvoXjjc, 157 
ifxpyi}, 132 
^ev'yw, 97 

eV Au£<JKp irpJ rox 
efiavrtv€ro 9 34 

^tytcu, 31. 46 

00eip, 1*7 

^waX?;, 151 

^Xioc Zevc, 9. 1 

^iXoXoyla, 141 

fo/3oc rov ICWV€/0V,9X 
foifidg, Qoifidtrrpia, 

21. 36 
foXi£uroc, 110 
fowc dtcovaioCy 96. 

100 
Qopfuyt, 143 
^oprqyoi, 123 
foprcv fivqfuifv, 129 
<pparpla t 82 
<Ppolfua Kaxd 9 46 
<PpovTi(rnfoia> 31 
<ppvyerpoy t 133 
0vyi|, 102 
0vXapx<>(, 105. 117 



XaXjcctoy, 180 

XaX*Eoc"Ap9Cf 11 
XaX/c/oucoc TlaXXac, 

13 
XaXjcoxlrw"Af»if£, 1 1 
Xafimtvyai, 34 
XapKTTrjpta 9 ue. ava- 

Orlfiara, 19. 20 
Xdpo^, 78 
X<tpryc, 181 
XEipac dva<rxjuv 9 24 
\tiporovia 9 90 



XtXttVrj, 115 
\ipvv^ t 30 

<pOiTu>v irvXaig, 

164. 172 
XJfWoxoe, 124 
ypovioi, sc, deol, 7. 8 

X'X/apx<n, 1 1 7 
yiTvv opOoardtiioc, 

"XjLT&va ivdveaOat, 

156 
XiTiMtvtov i\itrapKov 9 

eyicvKXov, 156 
XXatva, a7rXo(£ 9 &- 

7rXjf» 157 
XXa/iuc, 159 
XXavlc, X£7rroV fyxa- 

rio v, 159 — yaju- 

Kljy 185 

Xoal 9 x 0£ *C TVfiBev- 
ffai, 172 
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Xocc, 47 
\oivil* 102 
XP9 y > wacOm, 31 
XpT/c^oi, aVo rov 

XP^, 31 
XpJ?oy*oXoyoi, 31 
XpriafioQopott 31 
Xpi?<r/w3icu, 3 1 
Xpri<rrr)pia f ie. pav- 

rcta, 31 
ypvcokoyyoQ Ila- 

XXac, 12. 1 3 
Xpfci/xara, 146 

XwVXoc, x vr ^^°" 

<r0at, 136 
XvVpa, 137. 180 
Xvrpoi, 47 

X^ a > 115 
\wfiara 9 \eeiv (rrjfjLa, 

\(jjpyv<rBai t 169 
X<^pa irayKotvoc* 66 
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i/zaXXcty, \pa\fio£ kv- 

pitoG 6 Trjg Kiddprjc 

riX°Gt 144 
\l/i\\iov t 159 
yj/tv^ofiaprvpia f 101 
\pij<pHrfia, 90 
\pi\dc Aiovvtrog, 9 
i/ziXoi, 104 
^a>xayu;y/a, i^vxa- 

ywyclv, i^vxayw- 

yot, 44. 170 
i/zuxo/iayrcla, 44 

a 

cJyvytoc, 76 
9>3u?a2, 42 
ijfioQereiv, 28 



THE END. 
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sity Scholarships, the Classical Tripos, and the Classical Medal, 
together with College annual Examination Papers, systematically 
arranged. One large vol. 8vo. bds. 15s. ; large paper. 

WRIGHT'S TRANSLATION of NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. Part 1. 
containing Sections 1, 2, 3, with Notes, Examples, and Deductions. 
8vo. bds. 10a. 6d. 

200 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on PALEY'S EVIDENCES, with 
References. 18mo. 2s. 

INDEX ACCURATUS et COPIOSUS VERBORUM, formuUruraquc 
oniuHim in Sophoclis Trag. integris et deperditarum fragmentis occur- 
rentium. 8vo. 12s. 

ELEMENTS of GREEK VERSIFICATION. By the Rev. J. Davies. 
12mo. 2s. 6*d. 

SELF-INSTRUCTIONS in ARITHMETIC ; designed for Schools and 
Universities. By J. M. F. Wright, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 

SELF-EXAMINATIONS in EUCLID ; designed for Schools and Uni- 
versities. By J. M. F. Wright, B.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FRANCCEUR'S COMPLETE COURSE of PURE MATHEMATICS; 
translated by R. Blakelock, M.A. Cath. Hall. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 11. 10s. 

The Vols, may be had separately, Ids. each. 

TRANSLATOR'S GUIDE. 12mo. 2s. 

A COMPENDIOUS TREATISE on the ART of LATIN POETRY, 
grounded on the work of M. C. Jani. 8vo. bds. 8s. 

An ANALYSIS of PALEY'S VIEW of the EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Joyce. New edition. To which is added a Supplement 
and Examination Questions, including the Senate-House Papers for 1832, 
with References. Pocket size. 18 mo. 3s. 

BOS (L.) ANTIQUITATUM GRjECARUM, Descriptio Brevis. 12mo. 
3s. 

•»• This work is a revised edition of Zeunius's Leipsic, 1787. The name of 
Antiquities is scarcely comprehensive enough, as it refers us to the 
sources of all our knowledge of the religious, civil, military, and 
domestic affairs of the Greeks. It contains some thousand references, 
and is a valuable manual to the classical tutor or student, whatever 
author he may be reading. 

CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on jESCHYLUS. 12mo. 
Is. 6d. 

on THUCYDIDES. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

on XENOPHON. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

A SELECTION of GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS, containing gome 
ef the most useful deductions from Euclid, and calculated to assist the 
student in the solution of deductions in general. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NOTiE in jESCHYLUM, ad Wellaueri Textum accommodatae. 1 vol. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

AESCHYLUS WELLAUERI, cum Aliorum AdnoUtionibus et Indice 
feraecitatis. 3 vols. Svo. cloth, 11. 16s. 



